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Art.  I.  Essai  sur  la  Manijestati<m  des  Convictions  Relufieiises  et  sitr 
la  Separation  de  VEglise  et  de  V Etat,  envisagee  comme  consef/nence 
neressaire  et  comme  garantie  da  prhtcipe.  Pur  A.  Vinet.  Paris. 
1842.  8vo.  pp.  552. 

Manifold  and  most  significant  are  the  symptoms  that  the  great 
(piestion  of  ‘  Church  and  State’  will  speedily  become  the  (piestion 
of  our  times,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  on  the  continent. 
It  is,  in  fact,  fast  becoming  European.  At  home,  it  is  not  only 
discussed  with  increasing  interest,  and  a  deeper  conviction  of 
its  importance,  amongst  the  large  and  influential  communities 
which  have  separated  from  the  establishment,  but  circumstances 
of  a  most  singular  character  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
simultaneously  forced  its  consideration  on  members  both  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  churches,  and  have  led  to  declarations  of 
the  most  novel  and  astounding  character;  while  the  copious 
and  highly  philosophical  work  of  Monsieur  Vinet  (from  which 
we  propose  to  translate  some  striking  and  powerful  passages  in 
the  course  of  the  present  article),  snow  that  on  the  continent 
also  the  question  is  beginning  to  be  agitated  with  the  same 
interest  which  attaches  to  it  amongst  oursmves;  with  the  earnest¬ 
ness,  in  fact,  which  is  fairly  due  to  its  tremendous  magnitude  and 
momentous  consequences. 

Our  own  views  on  the  subject  of  ‘  Church  and  State’  have 
often  been  propounded  to  our  readers,  and  will  often  be  pro¬ 
pounded  again.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  insist  on 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  It  will  be  equally  interesting  to 
see  the  light  in  which  our  countr^'men,  professed  advocates  of 
the  church-and-state  system,  begin  to  view  the  subject,  and  to 
mark  the  highly  significant  declarations  which  unexpected 
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changes  of  position,  and  ‘  untoward  circumstances’  have  extorted 
from  them.  Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  an  analysis  of  the 
work  of  Monsieur  Vinet,  we  propose  to  dwell  for  a  page  or  two 
on  this  topic. 

Half  developed  as  may  be  the  view^s  of  many  members  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  establishments,  who  vet  have  proclaimed 
their  discontent  at  the  actual  relations  wLich  subsist  between 
the  church  and  the  state, — tenaciously  as  they  may  cling  to 
the  preferments  and  emoluments  they  cannot  prevail  upon 
themselves  to  sacrifice, — and  long  as  they  may  hope  that  the 
evils  of  which  they  complain  may  admit  of  remedy,  we  feel  con¬ 
vinced  that  their  very  restlessness  and  murmurs  will  do  more,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  subdue  prejudices  in  their  own  minds  and 
in  those  of  their  fellow^  members,  than  the  strongest  and  clearest 
argumentation  from  the  pen  of  a  dissenter.  Imperfectly 
developed,  inconsistent,  ambiguous  as  their  sentiments  and 
declarations  may  be,  they  are  gradually  familiarizing  the  minds 
of  churchmen  to  the  contemplation  of  the  dreaded  question, 
and  are  inducing  them  to  ask  whether  there  may  not  be,  whether 
there  is  not  more  than  a  counterbalance  of  evils  to  set  off  against 
the  fancied  advantages  of  the  state  alliance  ;  to  ask  wdiat,  after  all, 
would  be  the  terrible  consequences  of  a  dissolution  of  that 
alliance.  This  alone,  we  consider  no  trivial  point  gained.  The 
great  difficulty  has  been  to  get  the  churchman  seriously  to  en¬ 
tertain  the  (luestion.  Till  lately,  he  held  his  opinions  as  a  sort 
of  axioms  which  were  not  to  be  disputed,  and  would  almost  as 
soon  listen  to  an  infidel  attempting  to  disprove  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  as  to  any  one  who  should  endeavour  to  show  that 
state  alliance  and  state  patronage  were  prejudicial  to  its  progress 
and  influence.  But  circumstances  have,  in  thousands  of  cases, 
not  a  little  shaken  the  integrity  and  firmness  of  this  belief. 
Changes  the  most  sudden  and  unlookcd  for,  events  of  the  most 
singular  and  intractable  character,  have  revealed  more  than  was 
ever  suspected  before,  of  the  perils  and  difficulties  which  attend 
the  anomalous  alliance  of  church  and  state.  They  have  showm 
that  it  is  not  all  sunshine — that  all  the  advantage  is  not  on  the 
side  of  the  church — that  if  endowed  and  protected,  she  must 
pay  something  for  her  privileges,  and  amongst  other  things, 
pawm  to  the  state  the  brightest  jewel  in  her  diadem, — the  spiri¬ 
tual  supremacy,  the  noble  independence  with  which  her  divine 
Lonl  had  invested  her.  It  has  been  found  that  the  state  docs 
not  give,  but  lend,  and  that  on  most  usurious  interest ;  that  if 
the  church  accept  of  the  state  benefactions,  she  is  expected  to 
repay  them  by  servile  and  degrading  dependence,  and  must 
submit  to  have  her  hands  tied,  her  tongue  schooled,  and  her 
freedom  of  action  and  of  movement  fettered.  This  both  epis- 
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copalians  and  prcsbyterians  have  been  painfully  taught  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years.  Nothing,  it  is  true,  can  be 
more  unreasonable  than  their  complaints  ;  for  it  is  j>crfectly  fair, 
that  so  long  as  they  persist  in  remaining  in  an  established  church, 
they  should  submit  with  patience  to  the  conditions  on  which 
that  establishment  has  been  constituted  ;  that  they  should  scru¬ 
pulously  maintain  the  bargain  into  which  they  have  voluntarily 
entered,  as  much  when  they  are  on  the  losing,  as  when  they  are 
on  the  winning  side ;  that  as  reciprocity  is  the  avowed  basis  of 
the  contract,  they  should  not  pretend  that  it  is  their  exclusive 
province  to  receive,  but  not  to  give  ;  to  enjoy  privileges  and  en¬ 
dowments,  and  yet  remain  uncontrolled ;  to  be  both  dependent 
and  independent  at  the  same  time.  But  though  their  complaints, 
considering  their  position,  arc  most  inconsistent  and  irrational, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  them  uttered.  They  indicate  life,  at  all 
events.  Indeed,  though  the  system  of  a  state  church  may  work 
with  tolerable  smoothness  in  periods  of  religious  languor  or 
drowsiness,  which,  in  fact,  it  has  a  constant  tendency  to  produce 
or  to  perpetuate,  the  reviviscence  and  general  diffusion  of  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  (even  though  it  be  of  a  morbid  character)  never 
fails  to  reveal  more  or  less  of  the  anomalous  conditions  on  which 
the  alliance  depends,  and  the  practical  difficulties  and  per¬ 
plexities  which  ever  attend  it;  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  (Jhris- 
tians  a  deep  and  burning  sense  of  the  degradation  in  which  the 
church  is  involved,  the  humbling  vassalage  to  which  she  is 
reduced.  Nor  are  the  complaints  of  our  inconsistent  churchmen, 
whether  episcopalians  or  prcsbyterians,  significant  on  this  ground 
only.  As  already  said,  they  cannot  but  tend  to  shake  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  abate  the  prejudices  of  the  bigoted  adherents  of  the 
system,  and  to  familiarize  their  minds  to  the  contemplation  of  a 
subject  which  has  had  to  contend  with  no  obstacle  so  great  as 
the  obstinacy  wffiich  refuses  honestly  to  investigate  it. 

Believing  that  nothing  can  be  eftected  in  questions  of  so 
momentous  a  character  except  by  prolonged  public  discussion,  w'e 
arc  persuaded  that  Divine  providence  has  done  more  by  forcing 
this  subject  on  the  understanding  and  consciences  of  churchmen 
themselves,  than  would  have  been  effected  by  the  most  cogent 
argumentation  of  dissenters.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  indica¬ 
tions  which  present  themselves,  as  to  the  present  position  of  the 
great  question,  both  in  the  north  and  the  south  oi  our  island. 

If  we  look  to  Scotland,  we  see  the  establishment  in  the  most 
extraordinary  condition.  Without  entering  into  the  question  of 
the  motives  or  conduct,  the  consistency  or  otherwise,  of  those 
w'ho  have  originated  the  late  movement;  w’ithout  inquiring 
whether  the  secular  interference  against  wdiich  they  protest  be 
denounced  on  precisely  the  right  ground,  or  w  hether  theirnotions 
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of  the  spiritual  in(lc|>enclcncc  which  belong  to  Christ’s  church 
he  not  somewhat  imperfect,  it  is  a  fact  tliat  the  difficulties  of 
maintaining  the  alliance  with  anything  approaching  a  due  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  church  as  a  spiritual  institute,  has  forced  on 
thousands  of  minds  all  hut  a  conviction  that  those  difficulties  arc 
insujx'rable,  and  on  thousands  more  a  thorough  conviction  that 
the  dissolution  of  all  connexion  with  the  state  would  be  an  evil 
of  very  little  consecjuence  compared  with  the  usurpation  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Christ’s  church.  Speeches  and  declara¬ 
tions  to  this  effect  are  now  quite  familiar  to  tne  ears  of  the  people. 
Wc  see,  in  fact,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Scottish  church 
apparently  on  the  very  point  of  detaching  itself  from  that  com¬ 
munity,  (whether  indeed,  they  ought  not,  in  consistency,  to  have 
taken  such  a  step  before  this,  may  well  admit  of  question,)  and 
regularly  and  coolly  organizing  a  plan  of  government  and  econ¬ 
omics  previous  to  their  departure.  This  separation  it  seems  now 
almost  impossible  to  avert,  without  either  some  extraordinary  fetch 
of  }>olicy  on  the  part  of  the  state,  which  will  compromise  its  claims, 
or  some  ecpially  extraordinary  concession  on  the  part  of  the  dis¬ 
sentients,  which  will  compromise  still  more  fatally  their  honour 
and  their  conscience.  Nor  is  it  among  the  least  significant  in¬ 
dications  of  the  times,  that  the  most  distinguished  leader  of  the 
non-intrusion  party  is  jirecisely  the  man  who,  some  six  years  ago, 
was  summoned  to  London,  to  champion,  by  his  eloquence,  tlie 
cause  of  establishments  against  all  opposers.  And  this  very  man 
— strange  fatality ! — is  now,  and  has  long  been,  all  but  a  dis¬ 
senter  ! 

But  we  need  say  the  less  on  the  subject  of  the  Scotch  church, 
as  its  present  position  was  so  fully  discussed  only  a  short  time 
since  in  the  pages  of  this  journal;  and  what  was  then  said  is 
doubtless  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers. 

E([ually  instructive  are  the  admissions  and  complaints  uttered 
by  the  Puscyite  faction.  None  can  view  with  greater  appre¬ 
hension,  amazement,  or  disgust,  the  system  of  error  and  supersti¬ 
tion  which  they  are  so  busy  in  propagating,  or  be  more  alive  to 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  principles  they  advocate  than 
ourselves.  Yet  these  very  errors  have  forced  them  on  a  ])artial 
recognition  of  one  important  truth — the  degraded  position  of  their 
church  arising  out  of  her  present  relations  to  the  state.  Their 
very  excess  of  siq>erstitious  reverence,  their  very  admiration  ol 
that  ]mramount  church-authority  which  they  would  fain  revive, 
com|x?ls  them  to  regard  the  church  as  crippled  and  shackled  hand 
and  f(H)t,  and  has  led  them  reiieatcdly  to  speak  in  no  very 
measured  terms  of  the  evils  which  How  from  tne  once  vaunted 
‘  alliance.’  Though,  it  made  absolutely  indej)endent  of  the  state 
to-mon'ow,  they  would  probably  attempt  to  realize  a  system  which 
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we  should  altogether  deplore  ;  though  they  would  probably  make 
a  desjieratc  attempt  at  reunion  with  the  Romish  church  ;  though 
they  would,  perhaps,  wish,  not  only  to  sec  the  church  released 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  state,  but  with  their  exaggerated  views 
of  her  supremacy,  to  see  the  state  entirely  subordinated  to 
hery — still  they  are,  in  one  respect,  in  the  right.  They  see 
clearly  enough  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  church  to  be  the 
creature,  the  dependent,  the  tool  of  the  state ;  without  a  will  of 
its  own,  without  any  power  of  free  movement  or  of  spontaneous 
action.  Grossly  perverted,  as,  in  our  judgment,  are  their  views 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  church,  iis  well  iis  of  the  sort 
of  authority  and  independence  to  which  she  ought  to  tispirc,  they 
do  clearly  perceive  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  great  spiritual  empire 
— such  as  that  of  Christianity  is  undoubtedly  designed  to  be — to 
be  in  bondage  to  the  civil  power,  to  have  its  supreme  olliccrs 
appointed,  and,  if  need  be,  deposed,  its  external  and  internal 
relations  adjusted,  its  public  documents  discussed,  its  revenues 
managed  by  men,  most  of  whom  do  not  even  profess  much 
religious  earnestness  or  zeal — some  of  whom  avowedly  have  none 
— many  of  whom  arc  but  cold  friends,  and  others  open  enemies. 
'J'hcy  cannot,  therefore,  but  be  galled  by  their  present  position,  and 
all  the  more  galled,  the  higher  their  ecclesiastical  tone  and  pre¬ 
tensions.  Chafing  under  this  irritation,  they  have  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  give  expression  to  sentiments  and  feelings  which  cannot 
but  have  tended  to  familiarize  their  own  minds  and  those  of  their 
party,  to  the  thought  of  ultimate  separation  from  the  state,  as  no 
such  immitigable  evil,  and  even  in  some  degree  to  reconcile 
them  to  the  change ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe  that 
such  statements  will  be  found  of  essential  use  in  detaching 
churchmen  from  their  prejudices,  and  inducing  them  fairly  to 
entertain  the  subject,  when  the  erroneous  views  and  extravagant 
pretensions  in  which  they  originated  shall  have  been  renounced 
and  exploded.  Our  readers  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  a  few 
brief  specimens  of  the  sort  of  statements  we  refer  to.  Nowhere 
arc  they  found  stronger  than  in  the  far  famed  Oxford  Tracts, 
and  in  the  public  organs  which  are  understood  to  be  under  the 
immediate  control  of  members  of  the  same  party. 

‘  The  legislature,’  says  the  author  of  the  second  Tract,  ‘  has  lately 
taken  upon  itself  to  remodel  the  dioceses  of  Ireland;  a  proceeding 
which  involves  the  appointment  of  certain  bishops  over  certain  clergy, 
and  ol  certain  clergy  under  certain  bishops,  without  the  church  being 
consulted  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  Are  we  content  to  be  a(*countcd  the  mere 
creation  of  the  state,  as  schoolmasters  or  teachers  may  be,  or  soldiers, 
or  magistrates,  or  other  public  olliccrs?  Did  the  state  make  us?  Cjui 
it  unmake  us?  Can  it  send  out  missionaries?  Can  it  arrange  dioceses? 
Surely  all  these  arc  spiritual  functions;  and  laymen  may  as  well  set 
about  preaching  and  consecrating  the  bread  and  wine  as  assume  these? 
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.  .  .  .  Would  St.  Paul,  with  his  good  will,  have  suffered  the  Roman 
power  to  appoint  Timothy  Bishop  of  Miletus  as  well  as  Ephesus? 
Would  Timothy,  at  such  a  bidding,  have  undertaken  the  chai*ge?  Is 
not  the  notion  of  such  an  order,  such  an  obedience,  absurd?  Yet  has 
it  not  been  realized  in  what  has  lately  happened?  For  in  what  is  the 
English  state  at  present  different  from  the  Roman  formerly?  Neither 
can  be  accounted  members  of  the  church  of  Clirist.  No  one  can  say 
the  British  L(*gislature  is  in  our  communion,  or  that  its  members  are 
necessarily  even  Christians.  What  pretence  then  has  it  for  not  merely 
advising,  but  superseding  the  ecclesiastical  power?’ — Tracts,  No.  2, 

p.  2. 

Surely  this  is  a  passage  pregnant  with  instruction  to  every 
churchman,  and  one  containing  not  a  few  questions  which,  con¬ 
sidering  all  that  the  state  does,  and  that  habitually,  he  might  find 
it  not  a  little  difficult  to  answer.  But  let  us  listen  again  to  the 
same  oracles. 

The  author  of  Tract  4,  speaking  of  ‘  alterations  in  the  Prayer 
Book,’  says — 

*  The  question  follows;  where  is  the  competent  authority  for  making 
alterations?  Is  it  not  also  clear  that  it  does  not  lie  in  the  British 
legislature,  which  we  know  to  be  composed  not  only  of  believers,  but 
also  of  infidels,  heretics,  and  schismatics;  and  which  for  what  we  know 
may  soon  cease  to  be  a  Christian  body,  even  in  formal  profession.  Can 
even  a  committee  of  it,  ever  so  carefully  selected,  absolve  us  from  our 
subscriptions  ?  Whence  do  the  laity  derive  their  power  over  the 
clergy?  Can  even  the  crown  absolve  us?  or  a  commission  from  the 
crown?  If  then  some  measure  of  tyranny  be  ever  practised  against 
us,  as  regards  the  prayer-book,  how  are  we  to  act?’ — Tract  4,  p.  8. 

Again,  in  No.  58,  the  writer  says — 

‘  Seeing  nothing  but  its  tangible  frame,  conscious  of  its  political  ex¬ 
istence  alone,  men  naturally  deem  that  the  overthrow  of  these  exter¬ 
nals  is  the  essential  overthrow  of  the  church;  which  will,  as  they 
suppose,  cease  to  exist  at  all,  when  they  shall  have  deprived  it  of  all 
those  symptoms  of  existence  which  their  faculties  can  perceive.  They 
know  not — the  church’s  enemies,  till  taught  by  fatal  experience,  never 
did  know — that  all  which  the  utmost  exertion  of  theii*  violence  can 
effect,  will  be  but  to  bruise  its  heel.  Its  true,  its  inherent  vitality,  as 
it  is  beyond  their  ken,  is  also  beyond  their  power;  and  in  that  vitality 
it  may,  if  God  so  please,  grow  and  tlourish  the  most,  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  fancied  triumph,  in  the  supposed  annihilation  of  its 
powers?’ 

One  is  ready  to  exclaim,  ‘  Can  men  who  write  these  things  be 
members  of  an  establishment  so  conditioned  and  so  regulated  as 
the  church  of  England?  Is  Saul  also  amongst  the  prophets? 
But  we  think  of  No.  90  of  this  very  series,  and  cease  to  wonder. 
Truth,  however,  is  still  truth,  whoever  may  utter  it;  and 
truth  the  above  passage  undeuiably  is.  But  perhaps  the  strongest 
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tilings  the  Oxford  Tracts  contain  on  this  subject,  arc  to  be  found 
in  No.  59,  expressly  on  ‘  Church  and  State.’  Of  course  the 
views  and  purposes  of  dissenters  are  very  curiously  presented,  or 
rather  misrepresented ;  but  let  us  listen,  and  in  good  truth  it  is 
well’worth  listening  to,  ‘  We  are  very  naturally  jealous  of  the 
attempts  which  are  making  to  disunite,  as  it  is  called,  church  and 
state ;  which,  in  fact,  means  neither  more  nor  less,  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  clamour  for  it,  than  a  general  confiscation  of  church 
property,  and  a  repeal  of  the  few  remaining  laws  which  make  the 
true  church  the  church  of  England.  This  is  what  dissentei*s 
mean  by  disuniting  church  and  state  ;  and  we  arc  all  naturally 
anxious  to  avert  a  step  at  once  so  unjust  towards  man  and  sacri¬ 
legious  towards  God.  Let  us  not  imagine,  however,  that  every 
one  who  apparently  joins  with  us  in  this  anxiety,  must  necessarily 
have  the  welfare  of  the  church  at  heart.  Many  people  seem  to 
join  us  at  this  crisis,  and  protest  loudly  in  favour  of  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  who,  nevertheless,  mean  by  this,  something 
very  different  from  what  dissenters  mean,  and  from  what  we 
mean  when  we  arc  opposing  dissenters.  The  ‘  Union  of  Church 
and  State,’  tchich  many  persons  so  call,  and  arc  so  anxious  to 
preserve,  is,  in  some  points,  almost  as  yreat  an  evil  as  it  is  con¬ 
fessedly  ill  other  points  a  good ;  and  there  arc  almost  as  many 
persons  who  support  it  for  its  bad  points,  as  there  arc  who  liate 
it  for  its  good.  To  make  this  plain,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
what  it  is  that  the  union  of  church  and  state  consists  in,  as  now 


enforced  by  the  law  of  the  land.  It  consists  in  two  things.  State 
Protection,  and  State  Interference.’  He  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  four  following  points  in  which  state  protection  is 
exercised. 


‘  1.  In  securing  to  us  by  law  some  small  portion  (?)  of  those  ample 
endowments  which  the’  piety  of  our  forefathers  set  apart  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  true  (?)  religion  in  this  country.  2.  It  further  consists  in 
enabling  us  to  raise  a  tax  on  real  property  for  the  keeping  our  ])arish 
churches  in  tolerable  and  decent  repair  through  the  country.  3.  In 
allowing  thirty  bishops  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords.  4.  lii 
the  law  de  excommunicato  capiendo,  by  whicli  the  state  engages  that 
on  receiving  due  notice  of  the  excommunication  of  any  given  person, 
he  shall  be  arrested,  and  put  in  prison  until  he  is  absolved.*  The  three 
first  tliey  defend,  the  hist  they  have  the  grace  to  acknowledge  to  be 
‘  a  bad  useless  law,  which  cannot  be  done  away  with  too  soon.* 


But  pleasant  as  state  protection  may  be,  if  it  were  but  possible 
to  receive  without  return — if  the  state  could  but  give,  ‘  hoping 
for  nothing  again  ,*  woful  is  the  contrast  when  we  come  to 
state  interference. 


‘  Such  is  state  protection,*  continues  the  writer  ;  ‘  now  on  the  other 
hand,  let  us  consider  the  existing  set  ^’against  it,  which  is  demanded 
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of  us.  This  is  state  interference,  which  encumbers  us  in  ways  too 
numerous  to  be  catalogued,  but  is  especially  grievous  in  regard  to  the 
two  following  particulars.  1.  State  Patronage.  2.  Church  Dis¬ 
cipline . The  appointment  of  all  our  bishops,  and  in  much  the 

greater  number  of  instances,  of  those  who  arc  to  undertake  the.  cure 
of  souls,  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  individuals  irresponsible  and  un¬ 
pledged  to  any  opinions  in  any  conduct;  good  or  bad^  as  it 

may  happen^  orthodox  or  hercticy  faithful  or  iufidel.  The  bishops, 
every  one  of  them,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  appointed  by  the  prime 
minister  for  the  time  being,  who,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  may 

l)c  an  avowed  Socinian  or  even  Atheist . It  cannot  be  denied 

that  at  present  it  [the  church]  is  treated  far  more  arbitrarily,  and  is 
more  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  chance  government  of  the  day, 
than  even  our  fathers  were  under  the  worst  tyranny  of  the  worst  times, 
....  These  are  among  the  effects  of  state  interference,  as  it  aflects 
church  patronage.  As  to  church  discipline,  without  entering  into  the 
reasons  for  restoring  it,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  one  fact, 
showing  the  practical  elfect  of  the  law  to  suppress  it.’ — No.  o9, 
pp.  3 — 8. 

‘  We  throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  the  state,*  says  the  British 
critic,  (No.  59,  p.  121)  and  in  that  close  embrace  forget  that  the  church 
was  meant  to  be  catholic.  .  .  .  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  British 
lH)wer  is  not  considered  a  church  power  by  any  country  whatever  into 
which  it  comes?  and  if  so,  is  it  possible  that  the  English  church, 
which  is  so  closely  connected  with  tliat  power,  can  be  said  in  any  true 
sense  to  exert  a  catholic  influence,  or  to  deserve  the  catholic  name? 
How  can  it  ever  be  called  catholic,  except  as  acting  of  its  own 
territory?  and  when  did  the  rulers  of  the  English  church  ever  move 
one  stip  beyond  the  precinctSy  or  without  the  leave  of  the  imperial 

power  /  Pudet  hwc  opprobrioy  ^c.,  there  is  no  denying  them . ’ 

— p.  123.  ‘  Tlicrc  is  among  us  a  growing  feeling  that  to  be  a  mere 

establishment  is  unworthy  of  the  catholic  church,  and  to  be  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom  is  not  a  subject  of  boasting.’ — p.  134. 

‘  We  cordially  go  along  with  the  author  whose  work  we  have  been 
reviewing,’  says  the  same  journal,  ‘  in  what  we  may  call  his  unnational 
spirit.  We  can  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Gallican  party,  so  far  as 
it  is  at  issue  with  the  ultra-montane!  National  theories,  even  the 
Gallican,  (which  is  also  more  or  less  the  theory  of  every  state  in  the 
Roman  communion)  ap|>car  to  us  to  involve  a  subtle  erastianism, 
besides  betokening  an  inadequate  estimate  of  the  fulness  and  freedom 
of  Gosi>el  privileges.’ — Vol.  30,  p.  465. 

Whether  the  views  of  the  writer  respecting  what  may  be  ‘  the 
liilness  and  freedom  of  Gospel  privileges,’  be  correct  or  not,  and 
whether  that  ‘  fulness  and  frceclom’  would  be  likely  to  be  secured 
by  the  much  desired  fraternization,  or  by  ‘  adopting  Rome  as  the 
centre,’  is  beside  our  present  pur{X)SC  to  inquire.  We  proceed 
with  our  extracts. 

‘  To  return  to  the  character  of  our  church  divines  [of  the  seven- 
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tceiith  century]  they  tlo,  indeed,  in  expressing  their  views  on  the 
ulliance  of  church  and  state,  and  in  their  controverst/  with  the  Roman- 
catholics j  iiiiikc  considerable  use  of  a  phraseology,  which  we  should  not 
wish  to  see  eontinued,  and  which  wg  confess  ourselves  to  regard  ns  the 
natural  result  of  a  certain  insulated  and  imperfect  position  into  which 
our  church  had  been  thrown.  They  arc  apt,  in  their  mode  of  speaking y 
to  mix  up  church  and  state  too  closely  and  indiscriminately  together, 
and  in  their  gratitude  for  the  assistance  of  the  civil  power,  not  to  make 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  imhpendence  (!)  of  the  ecclesiastical.  .  .  .* 
— British  Critic,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  222. 

‘  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  (Quarterly  Keview,  ‘  that  the  church  is 
not  now  in  a  worse  position  with  respect  to  the  state,  than  it  teas  in  the 
days  of  JVhitgift,  Ilooher,  and  their  successors.^  Now  with  all 
deference  to  the  respectable  quarter  from  which  thistissertion  prweeds, 
we  cannot  call  it  anything  else  than  a  palpable  and  egregious  mistake 
as  to  a  simple  matter  of  fact.  The  church  is  in  a  very  different  and 
in  a  much  lower  position,  with  respect  to  the  state,  than  it  was 
in  the  times  of  these  divines.  Then  it  was  coextensive  and  identical 
(in  respect  of  those  who  composed  it)  with  the  state;  when  men  ceased 
to  be  members  of  the  former,  they  were  also  deprived  of  their  position 
in  the  latter;  a  scceder  from  the  church,  was  as  such  a  criminal  and  a 
malefactor.  .  .  .  The  theory  of  the  identity  of  church  and  state  was 
all  powerful,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  constitution.  We  put  it 
then  to  any  person  as  a  simple  question  of  fact.  Is  or  is  not  this  order 
of  things  reversed?  Are  persons  now  obliged  to  go  to  church  in  order 
to  escape  going  to  gaol,  &c.* — Ib.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  321. 

By  the  way,  what  a  curious  notion  of  what  constitutes  a 
‘  worse  or  lower  position  of  the  church,’  relatively  to  the  state 
must  this  writer  have,  who  thinks  that  such  lower  position  is  proved 
because  ‘  scccdcrs  from  the  church’  arc  no  longer  *  as  such  cri¬ 
minals  and  malefactors,’  and  because  men  arc  not  now  presented 
with  that  pleasant  alternative,  ‘  church  or  gaol.’  But  it  is  not  to 
our  purpose  to  notice  the  inconsistencies  with  which  the  ad¬ 
missions  we  are  recording  are  connected,  nor  the  desperate 
errors  with  which  glimpses  of  a  great  tnith  arc  still  involved ; 
all  we  have  to  do  with  is  the  admissions  themselves. 

‘  The  divines  whom  King  William  III.  introduced  in  the  place  of 
the  Hammonds,  the  Taylors,  the  Kens,  the  school  of  Iloadley  and 
their  successors,  were  all  admirers  of  establishments  aiid  state  reUgiotis ; 
they  only  wished  to  separate  them  from  whatever  was  divine  in  con¬ 
stitution  and  doctrine,  from  church  independence,  and  a  dogmatic  or 
authoritative  creed.’ — lb.,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  434. 

‘  The  church-rate  is  vexatious  to  the  weidthy  heathen  or  dissenter, 
and  absolutely  oppressive  to  the  poor  ;  nor  are  the  persuasions  and 
arguments  on  which  it  is  urged  always  of  the  truest  or  most  satis¬ 
factory  character.  The  malcontent  is  reminded  that  in  the  gos|)el 
taxes  were  to  be  paid  even  to  a  Pagan  persecutor;  an  illustration  as 
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little  consolatory  to  the  dissenter  as  it  is  flattering  to  the  church.  He 
is  further  told  that  the  state  must  choose  and  maintain  our  religion;  a 
necessity  by  no  means  obvious  to  one  who  is  subscribing  annually 
twenty  times  his  church-rate  towards  the  establishment  of  the  contrary 
principle;  all  are  told,  especially  the  poor,  that  the  burden  is  on  the 
property,  and  the  occupier  does  not  really  pay  it,  as  he  took  the  land 
subject  and  so  forth;  this  averment  is  contradicted  by  the  very  act  of 
demand  which  is  made  on  the  actual  occupier;  nor  again  is  it  j)leasant 
to  be  told  that  a  payment,  formally  religious,  is  really  involuntary,  and 
that  the  church-rate,  so  far  from  being  heart-service,  is  neither  eye- 
service,  hand-service,  nor  body-service  at  all,  but  merely  house  and 
land  service,  &c.’ — Ih.^  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  480. 

The  whole  passage  is  too  long  for  insertion,  but  consists  of  a 
series  of  arguments  which  would  sound  admirably  in  the  lips  of 
a  dissenter,  and  which  nothing  but  a  most  marveUous  change  of 
sentiments  surely  could  have  extorted  from  the  writers  of  the 
British  Critic.  May  w^e  hope  that  future  attempts  to  get  rid  of 
the  church-rates  maj  meet  with  some  favour  from  the  high- 
church  party  ?  Again,  on  the  subject  of  state  support  in  general, 
this  journal  says, — 

‘We  are  not  here  implying  that  we  desire  larger  ofierings  to  the 
church  out  of  the  national  fund;  on  the  contrary,  when  we  consider 
how  great  a  proportion  of  the  contributors  to  that  fund  are  aliens  to 
the  English  church,  how  many  also  of  our  legislators  are  its  professed 
enemies,  how  constantly  all  offerings  to  the  church  are  balanced  ( ?)  by 
similar  largesses  to  schismatical  bodies,  or  other  still  more  serious 
compromise  of  principle,  we  have  no  wish  whatever  to  receive  any 
f  urther  boons  from  an  ungracious  and  a  truth-neglecting  legislature.’ — 
//>.,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  115. 

A  little  piqucy  or  a  sort  of  ‘  fox  and  the  grapes’  acquiescence 
in  all  this,  no  doubt.  But  the  principle  is  very  sound,  if  the 
church  would  but  have  the  honesty  to  act  upon  it. 

‘  Your  protest  against  Rome,’  says  a  writer  in  the  same  journal,  to  a 

supposed  objector,  ‘  unavoidably  narrows  your  |)osition . You 

must  be  on  terms  with  the  state,  else  how  withstand  Rome?  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  you  must  make  common  cause  with  every  shade  and 
shape  of  protestantism  ;  you  must,  by  every  lawful  concession, 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  state  to  keep  out  Rome;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  endure  to  lose,  and  even  dare  to  crush,  everj^thing  that 
even  ignorance  can  charge  with  Romanism,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
state  and  secure  a  protestant  king.  Well  you  have  done  all  this,  and 
so  far  have  accomplisheil  your  object.  The  means  have  been  adequate 
to  the  end.  But  will  truth,  will  religion  endure  this  ?  IVitl  the  King 
of  kingg  suffer  his  kingdom  to  he  made  the  footstool  of  an  earthly 
supremacy  V — 75.,  vol.  xxxi.,  p.  53. 

‘  No  considerate  jierson  will  deny,’  says  Mr.  Newman,  in  the  opening 
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sentences  of  his  *  Church  of  the  Fathers,’  ‘  that  there  is  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  in  the  actual  changes  wliich  the  British  consti¬ 
tution  has  lately  undergone,  which  makes  it  probable,  or  not  improbable, 
that  a  raaterid  alteration  will  soon  take  place  in  the  relations  of  the 
church  towards  the  state,  to  which  it  has  hitherto  been  united.  I  do  not 
say  tliat  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  things  may  return  to  their  former 
quiet  and  pleasant  course  as  in  the  good  old  time  of  King  George  III., 
but  the  very  chance  that  they  will  not,  makes  it  a  practical  concern  for 
every  churchman  to  prepare  himself  for  a  change,  and  a  practical 
question  for  the  clergy,  by  what  instruments  the  authority  of  religion 
is  to  be  supported,  should  the  protection  and  recommendation  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  be  withdrawn.  Truth,  indeed,  will  always  support  itself  in  the 
world  by  its  native  vigour,  it  will  never  die  wliile  heaven  and  eai’th 
last,  but  be  handed  down  from  saint  to  saint  until  the  end  of  all  things. 

.  .  .  Hitherto  the  English  church  has  depended  on  the  state, — i.e.,  on 
the  ruling  powers  in  the  country — the  king  and  the  aristocracy;  and 
this  is  so  natural  and  religious  a  position  of  things  when  viewed  in 
the  abstract.  .  .  .  that  we  must  ever  look  back  upon  tlie  period  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  history  so  characterised  with  aftectionate  thoughts,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  reigns  of  our  blessed  martyr  St.  Charles  and  King 
George  the  Good.  But  these  recollections  of  the  past  must  not  engross 
our  minds,  or  hinder  us  from  looking  at  things  as  they  are,  and  as  they 
will  be  soon,  and  from  inquiring  what  is  intended  by  providence  to 
take  the  place  of  the  time-honoured  instrument  which  He  has  broken 
(if  it  be  yet  broken),  the  royal  and  aristocratic  power.  I  shall  otFend 
many  men  when  I  say,  we  must  look  to  the  people,^ 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  can  ‘  well  understand  the  feelings’ 
of  repugnance  with  which  this  proposal  will  be  received. 

‘  I  confess  I  have  before  now  had  a  great  repugnance  to  the  notion 
myself  ;  and  if  I  have  overcome  it,  and  turned  from  the  government 
to  the  people,  it  has  been  simply  because  I  was  forced  to  do  so.  .  .  . 
But  in  truth  the  prospect  is  not  so  bad  as  it  seems  at  first  sight.  .  .  . 
And  what  in  time  to  come  may  become  necessary,  is  a  more  religious 
state  of  things  also.’  He  also  admits  ‘  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
church,  when  purest  and  most  powerful,  has  depended  for  its  influence 
on  its  consideration  with  the  many.’ — Church  of  the  Fathers,  pp.  1 — 4. 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  testimonies  we  have  lately  seen 
is  from  a  quarter  which,  till  very  recently,  we  should  hardly 
have  expected  to  furnish  such  goodly  matter.  We  extract  from 
the  Times  of  February  27,  1843. 

‘  We  leave  out  of  sight  all  those  rights  and  duties  which  spring 
directly  from  the  notion  of  an  establishment,  and  wish  to  examine 
what  the  church  has,  and  what  she  has  not  a  right  to  demand,  merely 
on  those  principles  of  toleration  now  universally  admitted.  We  do  it 
advisedly.  For  thus  stands  the  case; — In  former  days,  the  law  con¬ 
sidered  the  church  and  nation  as  identical,  the  government  chose,  or 
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IumI  chosen,  u  religion  for  the  nation;  that  religion  it  forced  the  clergy 
to  dispense  and  the  people  to  receive.  .  .  .  This  theory  has,  of  course, 
passed  away.  An  Englishman  is  no  longer,  even  by  a  legal  fiction, 
ipsoJhctOf  a  churchman.  The  church,  indeed,  legally  speaking,  is 
still,  in  many  senses,  the  national  church.  But  her  peculiarities,  as 
national,  (i.  e.,  as  established,)  have,  in  a  great  measure,  fallen  from 
her,  and  are,  perhaps,  destined  to  do  so  still  more.  At  least,  her 
iiatiomility  has  to  be  adapted  to  a  state  of  things  not  contemplated  in 
that  theory  on  which  her  present  legal  constitution  is  based.  .  .  .  Nor 
is  the  state  less  concerned  than  the  church  in  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  these  questions.  The  one  finds  itself  impeded  by  the  same  extinct 
theories  which  hamper  the  other.  By  the  relics  of  these,  the  reform 
of  pseudo-ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  is  impeded,  churchmen  arc  fretted, 
dissenters  are  irritated,  and  we  may  finally  add,  some  important 
patronage  which  would,  not  unnaturally,  be  vested  in  the  crown  or  its 
law  officers,  remains  in  ecclesiastical  hands.* 

To  these  testimonies  we  might  add  some  hundreds  more,  if 
they  were  wanted,  from  the  avowed  organs  of  the  chureh  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  serve  to  show,  we  think  incontestably,  that  how¬ 
ever  obscure  or  defective  the  views  of  those  who  utter  them,  with 
whatsoever  errors  combined,  by  whatsoever  motives  inspired, 
the  great  principle  for  which  dissenters  plead,  is  making  rapid 
jirogrcss  in  their  minds,  that  they  feel  circumstances  compelling 
them  to  construct  a  new  theory,  and  that  their  present  position 
is  sibsolutcly  untenable. 

Let  us  now  briefly  consider  what  is  said  and  thought  on  the  same 
great  subject  abroad,  tis  indicated  in  the  work,  the  title  of  whicli 
is  given  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  tlie 
jirodnction  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished,  philosophic,  and 
earnest  minds  which  have  ever  been  employed  upon  it.  uNI.  Vinet 
has  long  been  favourably  known  to  French  literature.  Ilis  works 
arc  numerous ;  one,  (the  best  known,)  which  appeared  so  early 
as  1828,  was  closely  related  to  his  present  subject,  and  shows  that 
the  whole  (jucstion  must  have  been  his  study  for  many  years.  It 
was  entitled  ‘  Memoirc  cn  faveur  dc  la  Libcrte  dcs  Ciiltcs ; 
ouvrage  qui  a  obtenu  Ic  prix  dans  Ic  concours  ouvert  j)ar  la 
Socicte  dc  la  Morale  (yhretienne.*  It  was  a  very  full  and  ad¬ 
mirable  treatise,  exhibiting  much  acuteness,  learning,  and  elo- 
cpicncc. 

The  ]>rcsent  work,  the  fruit  of  yet  maturcr  thought  and  more 
extensive  study,  will  assuredly  do  no  discredit  to  the  reputation 
which  its  predecessor  had  already  conferred  on  the  author.  It  is 
of  course  imjwssiblc  for  us  to  enter  so  fully  as  could  be  wished 
into  the  merits  of  a  volume  of  such  bulk,  the  excellence  of 
which  very  mainly  consists  in  the  coherence  and  relation  of  its 
several  parts.  We  can  but  state  in  general  that  it  is  distinguished 
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by  great  comprehensiveness,  and  in  some  parts  subtlety  of 
reasoning,  (here  and  there  we  think  it  is  almost  too  copious  and 
refined  for  popular  purposes;)  by  considerable  imaginativeness 
and  beauty  of  style,  often  rising  into  very  fervid  clc^quence ;  by 
a  most  blameless  and  lovely  spirit  of  charity  and  moderation, 
conjoined  nevertheless  with  that  deep  seriousness  and  eanicstness 
which  show  that  in  the  author’s  mind  the  question  he  treats  is 
the  question  of  questions — one  of  vital  practical  importance  to 
the  progress  and  final  triumph  of  Christianity.  With  this  general 
character  of  the  work  we  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the 
topics  of  the  several  chapters,  and  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a 
free  translation  of  some  of  the  more  striking  extracts,  which, 
however,  for  the  reasons  already  specified,  can  give  but  a  very 
inadequate  idea  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  only  further  necessary 
to  be  observed  that  the  two  parts  of  the  work — that  ‘  sur  la  Mani¬ 
festation  des  Convictions  Religieuses,’  and  that  ‘sur  la  Separation 
dc  L’Eglise  et  de  L’Etat,’  arc  indissolubly  connected  with  one 
another  in  the  author’s  mind,  and  are  constantly  viewed  as 
mutually  related.  Indeed,  he  has  avowedly  regarded  the  latter 
subject,  not  under  all  its  aspects,  but  as  modified,  in  various 
degrees,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  former.  The  first  jiart, 
after  a  eopious  introduction,  is  divided  into  six  chapters.  The 
first  and  second  treat  ‘  of  the  manifestation  of  convictions  in 
general,'  and  examine  a  certain  objection ;  the  third  and  fourth 
treat  ‘  of  the  duty  of  expressing  religious  belief the  fifth  treats 
of  ‘  the  application  of  the  principle  to  various  religious  positions,’ 
and  the  sixth  is  on  ‘  the  different  modes  of  this  manifestation.’ 
The  second  part  is  divided  into  eleven  ehapters,  the  first  and 
second  of  which  arc  on  ‘  Persecution  and  Protection,’  and  ex¬ 
amine  particularly  ‘  Si  I’Etat  est  qualifie  pour  proteger  la  religion.’ 
The  third  is  an  introduction  to  the  examination  of  objections, 
and  investigates  the  question,  ‘  Comment  il  faut  croirc  la  verite.’ 
The  fourth  examines  the  ‘  Objection  derived  from  the  idea  of  the 
state.’  The  fifth  lays  down  the  principles  of  Christianity  on  this 
topic.  The  sixth  notices  ‘  other  theoretical  objections.’  The 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  ‘  such  as  arc  taken  from  a  practical 
])oint  of  view,’  and  examine  the  question,  ‘  Has  not  the  Church 
need  of  the  State  ?’  Tlic  tenth  is  on  the  contrary  ([ucstion,  ‘  Has 
not  the  State  need  of  the  Church?*  The  eleventh  and  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  is  on  ‘  Systemes  dc  transition  ct  de  transaction.’ 
The  whole  is  followed  by  a  copious  appendix  of  notes  and  illus¬ 
trations.  We  now  proceed  to  our  extracts.  The  first  shall  be 
from  the  discussion  on  the  question,  ‘  Has  not  the  Church  need 
of  the  State  ?’ 

‘  Before  contracting  this  alliance,  Christianity  had  passed  three  cen¬ 
turies  in  isolation.  What,  during  these  three  centuries,  was  itsinteriud 
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condition^  How  did  it  correspond  with  the  spirit  of  its  Founder  and 
to  the  end  of  its  institution?  What  were,  during  that  period,  its 
energy  and  its  progress?  If  it  was  Mew,  in  all  essential  respects,  at 
least  equal  to  what  it  has  since  shewn  itself,  what  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  allianft?  Now  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the  period 
was  not  inferior  to  any  of  those  which  have  succeeded  it.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  proportion,  it  extended  the  dominion  of  Christianity  much 
more  widely  than  have  all  after  ages.  To  look  only  at  that  aspect  of 
the  question,  those  first  ages  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  superior. 
And  if  that  external  development  ought  not  to  be  assumed  as  the 
measure  of  the  church’s  internal  life,  that  internal  life,  contemplated 
closely  and  by  itself,  does  not,  I  presume,  dread  comparison  with  any 
more  modern  age.  If  our  admiration  of  the  age  of  Apostles  and 
Fathers  require  to  be  diminished  by  one  half,  that  age,  notwithstanding, 
will  remain,  in  our  judgment,  and  in  that  of  all  the  world,  the  golden 
age  of  the  Christian  church. 

‘  But,*  it  will  be  said,  ‘  that  glory  had  its  decline ;  that  golden  age 
was  already  but  the  age  of  silver  when  the  church  espoused  the  empire. 
That  marriage  occurred  in  the  nick  of  time.  But  reflect  a  little.  The 
malady  of  the  church  was  of* no  such  nature  as  that  alliance  could  heal; 
on  the  contrary,  it  necessarily  aggravated  it.  That  distemper  of  the 
church  consisted  in  a  proud  consciousness  of  its  externiil  strength ;  that 
disease  was  the  subjection  of  ‘  faith  to  sight,’  and  by  consequence, 
a  proportionate  diminution  of  faith  in  relation  to  the  unseen.  For  just 
as  the  Christian  feels  that  *  when  he  is  weak  then  he  is  strong,’  so  does 
he  feel  that,  ‘  when  he  is  strong  then  he  is  weak.*  A  false  confidence 
originates  real  terrors.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  temporal  prosperity, 
the  church  w’as  frightened,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  state. 
Precisely  because  her  credit  had  increased  in  tlie  w^orld,  she  should 
have  avoided  all  solidarite^  all  contact  with  power;  she  did  just  the 
contrary,  and  seeing  danger  where  in  fact  was  her  security,  she  sought 
security  just  where  was  her  danger.  Was  she  no  longer  blameable 
then?  Did  she  not  offer  a  reply  different  from  that  wdiich  Jesus  Christ 
had  taught  her,  to  that  temptation  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  ‘  I  will 
give  thee  all  the  power  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  w  orld,  and  their  glory.’ 
It  is  true  that  the  experience  wdiich  she  has  since  acquired  was  wanting 
to  her;  the  history  of  the  ancient  chosen  people  consecrated  in  her 
eyes  the  principle  of  union;  all  the  omens  were  favourable,  all  the 
auguries  propitious;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  secret,  intimate 
cause  of  that  sad  step  was  the  enfeeblement  of  her  internal  life ;  that  en- 
feebleinent,  wdiich  ought  to  have  w^amed  the  church  to  recur  to  her  origin 
and  to  reform  herself,  suggested  to  her,  on  the  contrary,  the  seeking 
strength  elsew’here;  that  very  illusion  was  part  of  her  malady,  which 
consisted  precisely  in  the  predominance  of  the  ‘  flesh  over  the  si)irit,* 
of  the  visible  over  the  invisible  ;  it  is  because  her  enfeebled  eyes  no 
longer  discerned  ‘  the  cloud,’  that  she  exclaimed,  like  ancient  Israel, 
‘  Make  us  Gods  to  go  before  us;’  and  if  she  had  need  of  alliance  with 
the  secular  pow*er,  it  w’as  in  order  to  learn,  by  a  hard  experiment,  to 
avoid  so  dangerous  a  connexion,  and  to  respect,  above  everything,  the 
strength  which  is  invisible. 
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‘  Without  doubt,  the  course  of  events,  and  a  continuous  succession  of 
unexpected  blessings,  must  have  brought  on  that  perilous  crisis  for 
Christianity.  When  the  church,  as  if  she  had  been  the  widow  of  her 
invisible  spouse,  suffered  the  imperial  ring  to  be  placed  on  her  finger, 
it  appears  to  me  that,  powerful  externally,  strong  in  the  extension  of 
her  conquests  and  the  expressive  silence  of  Paganism,  her  ancient 
enemy,  she  feels  herself  internally  failing;  she  seeks,  in  default  of  her 
internal  strength,  which  was  extinguished,  a  foreign  energy,  which  dis¬ 
guises  her  weakness  from  all  the  world,  and  first,  from  herself ;  and 
just  as  a  river,  wearied  in  its  course,  lays  its  waves  to  sleep  in  the 
ample  bason  of  a  lake,  she  also  ceases  to  flow,  except  when  she  recovers 
her  course  again  at  the  outlet  of  that  ‘  dead  sea,*  which  lias  no  other 
movement  than  that  which  it  may  receive  from  tempests.  And  what 
has  the  church  l>een  since  that  period,  which  does  not  justify  this  image? 
Wliat  important  and  ^salutary  agitation  has  she  been  subjected  to, 
which  has  not  reproduced  the  character  of  her  earlier  years?  Do  you  not 
see,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the  life  whicli  she  conceals  asking  for  an 
outlet,  ‘  going  without  the  camp,*  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Apostle,  and 
re-seeking  the  wilderness,  the  witness  of  her  first  conflict  and  of  her 
first  victories?  Then,  even  though  united  to  the  state,  she  is  inde¬ 
pendent,  because  she  rules.  ...  A  deep  instinct  reclaims  her  inces¬ 
santly  to  the  traces  of  Him  who  had  not  a  place  where  to  lay  his  head, 
and  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  A  ‘  stranger  and  pilgrim,* 
like  each  of  her  true  children,  she  prefers  to  the  house  of  stone,  the  light 
tent  which  is  rolled  up  in  an  instant,  (an  abode  which  takes  not  its 
possessor  captive,)  and  wdiich  he  carries  with  him.  .  .  . 

‘  Hut  to  consider  only  great  extenml  operations, — is  it  the  state  which 
effects  them?  Is  it,  at  least,  under  its  auspices  tliat  they  are  effected?  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  to  give  to  the  state  the  honour  of  achievements 
which  it  has  not  been  able  to  prevent,  and  of  wliich,  so  to  speak,  it  has 
only  been  the  formal  witness.  Assuredly  the  state  has  been  altogether 
innocent  of  every  sublime  and  hardy  enterprise  and  achievement  in  the 
affairs  of  religion,  throughout  the  whole  alliance  ;  and  everything 
proves  that  it  would  have  been  equally  effected,  and  much  better, 
without  such  alliance.  How  many  admirable  things  in  the  history  of 
Christianity  have  taken  place  in  the  bosom  even  of  the  established 
church,  to  which  that  establishment  has  contributed  nothing,  if  indeed, 
it  has  not  rather  placed  an  obstacle  in  the  way?  How  many  great  and 
noble  things,  greater  far  than  those  it  has  itself  accomplished,  have 
been  effected  without  its  patronage,  and  even  beyond  its  pale?  The 
state  has  remained  a  stranger — often  has  even  shown  itself  hostile  to 
every  generous  and  courageous  effort  of  the  church,  or  rather  of  religion. 
This  opposition  arises  from  its  very  nature.  It  is  not,  indeed,  in 
prospect  of  these  great  works,  nor  out  of  any  interest  in  any  great 
religious  result,  but  from  a  wholly  temporal  regard  to  order  and 
morality,  that  it  has  adopted  religion;  it  is  for  her  dowry  that  the  state 
has  married  her;  for  it,  not  for  her*,  whence  we  may  easily  gather,  that 
the  state  will  be  but  little  pleased,  and  even  much  displeased,  with 
whatever  she  may  do  apart  from,  or  beyond  her  relations  to  itself.  It 
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is  agreeable  to  the  state  to  have  a  submissive,  well-disciplined  com¬ 
panion;  all  eccentricity  is  displeasing  to  it,  and  religion  lives  in  such 
eccentricity.  It  is  not  the  state,  then,  that  will  lend  a  hand  to  deeds 
of  sacred  during  on  the  part  of  faith;  they  will  he  done  without  it,  hut 
tliey  will  he  done;  and  their  being  done,  will  prove  that  religion  can 
effect  great  things  without  the  support  of  the  temporal  power.  Will  it 
he  said  that  it  is  the  temjmral  power  which  has  placed  her  in  a  con- 
</Uion  to  do  these  great  things?  Ilut  she  had  already  done  many  others 
before  being  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  temporal  power;  nay, 
she  has  |)erpetually  done  things  as  great,  without  the  state’s  troubling 
itself  about  the  matter,  except  for  the  purpose  pf  oj)position.  And 
after  all,  is  it  the  civil  government  that  has  sent  courageous  mission¬ 
aries  into  China  and  »Japan?  Is  it  a  government  which  has  civilised 
Paraguay?  Were  they  not  monks,  who,  by  the  way,  regai*ded  them¬ 
selves  in  this  enterprise  as  al)ove  the  laws  and  authority  of  their 
country?  Is  it  by  the  orders  and  at  the  charge  of  government  that 
the  humble  ‘  IMoravian  Brethren*  have  emulated,  but  in  a  purer  spirit, 
the  enterprise  of  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay?  How  is  it  possible  not 
to  think  that  those  who  have  done  the  greater  could  have  done  the  less, 
and  that  the  same  charity  which  has  diffused  Christianity  over  the 
whole  world,  could  easily,  in  those  countries  whence  it  took  its  flight, 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  population,  organize  a  church  and  a 
worship  ;  in  a  word,  erect  an  establishment  as  solid  and  regular  as 
that  which  rebgion  has  received  from  the  state?  Are  i)arishes  more 
difficult  to  organise  and  govern  than  states? 

‘  If  we  look  only  at  the  funds  of  the  church,  her  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence,  we  shall  see  that  she  owes  the  state  very  little,  or  rather,  that 
she  owes  it  nothing.  It  is  at  her  own  proper  charge  that  she  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  majority  of  nations,  whether  she  has  kept  the  fund  under 
her  own  guardianship,  and  at  her  own  disposal,  or  whether  the  state 
has  incorporated  them  with  its  own  treasures.  That  she  has  been 
desi)oiled  is  j>erhaps  a  great  injustice,  but  it  is  no  great  evil.  That 
her  right  of  possession  should  be  limited  by  law,  we  care  not  to  com¬ 
plain.  The  church  of  Christ  was  not  designed  to  accumulate.  She 
‘  walks  by  faith,  not  by  sight;*  and  certainly,  the  sight  of  an  assured 
capital  is  not  calculated  to  maintain  her,  in  relation  to  her  master,  in 
that  attitude  of  supplication  and  dependence  which  can  alone  become 
her.  Her  capital  consists  in  the  faith  and  love  of  her  members;  her 
resources  ore,  in  principle,  all  spiritual,  and  woe  to  every  institution 
which  insures  to  her,  her  existence.  But,  in  a  word,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  the  church,  in  relation  to  her  funds,  has  no  need  of  the  state, 
and  she  has  proved  it.  If  we  have  any  doubt  of  this  now-a-days,  it  is 
because,  accustomed  to  reckon  on  the  subsidies  of  the  state,  we  do  not 
easily  reidize  to  ourselves  a  different  regime^  although  those  subsidies 
themselves  arc  furnished  (under  the  collective  name  of  the  state)  by 
imUvuhwh ;  nor  reflect  that  the  separation  of  the  two  societies  would 
not  lead  in  that  resj)ect  to  any  material  difference.  The  change  would 
Ih3  altogether  moral:  we  should  give  what  we  gave  before,  but  we 
should  know  to  whom,  and  for  what  we  gave  it;  we  should  look  more 
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closely,  and  with  deeper  interest,  into  the  application  of  our  gifts;  and 
lastly,  he  whom  conscience  did  not  prompt  to  give,  would  not  give 
at  all.  In  what,  I  ask,  would  the  position  of  the  church,  in  relation 
to  her  materiel,  become  more  difficult.  It  will  not  be  said,  that  if  it 
is  easy  for  her  to  procure  the  funds  of  which  she  stands  in  need,  she  is 
not  capable  of  employing,  of  administering  them.  What  reason,  in 
effect,  could  there  be  to  doubt  it?  What  reasons  are  there  not,  on  the 
contrary,  for  thinking  that  the  funds,  and  the  mode  of  using  them,  are 
equally  in  her  power.’ — pp.  347 — 3dd. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  on  other  aspects  of  the  same  great 
question. 

‘  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  serious  Christians  can  imagine  the 
jirotection  of  the  secular  pow^er  to  be  the  sole  condition  of  the  existence 
of  a  religion  founded  on  the  ‘  Rock  of  Ages.’  If  they  arc  Christians, 
they  are,  without  doubt,  insensible  to  the  severe  and  sublime  delight  of 
heeling  themselves  tossed  by  the  storm  in  a  ship  which  cannot  bo 
wrecked.  Rut  they  will  allege  other  fears;  they  have  no  fear  of 
seeing  Cliristianity  perish,  but  of  seeing  it  retarded.  They  will  tell 
us  tliat  Christianity  is  a  child  of  the  desert,  reclaimed  and  polished 
by  civilization,  and  that  they  are  not  willing  that  it  should  return  to 
its  forests.  They  fear  on  its  behalf  the  influence  of  the  wilderness 
and  of  independence.  They  see  it  by  anticipation,  submitting  to  all 
the  caprices  of  an  unbridled  imagination,  divided  and  subdivided 
without  end,  and  creating  for  itself  within  that  ‘  foolishness’  which  is 
essential  to  it  and  divine,  another  species  of  ‘  foolishness’  altogether 
human,  the  fruit  of  a  too  introspective  or  a  too  subtle  habit  of  thought. 

‘  It  is  strange,  we  reply,  that  the  same  faith  which  compels  us  to 
believe  that  the  existence  of  Christianity  is  independent  of  its  terres¬ 
trial  condition,  does  not  compel  us  also  to  reckon  on  the  assistance  and 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church. 

‘  It  is  strange  that  we  should  find  a  preservation  from  these  dis¬ 
orders,  only  in  the  influence  (altogether  external  and  material)  of  an 
institution  which  can  repress  the  excess  of  life  only  on  condition  of 
repressing  life  itself. 

‘  Moreover,  we  may  ask.  Where,  then,  is  order,  and  in  what  does 
it  consist?  In  uniformity?  Who  has  affirmed  it?  Where  is  the 
proof?  Where  there  is  diversity  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  there 
<liversity  is  order,  and  uniformity  disorder.  Uniformity  has  a  flatter¬ 
ing  appearance;  it  satisfies  our  indolence,  and  craving  for  repose; 
but  is  it  on  that  account  the  seal  of  truth?  Far  from  it.  When  we 
consider  the  nature  of  Christianity,  its  multitude  of  phases  which 
correspond  to  all  the  aspects  of  human  nature,  its  comprehensiveness 
and  flexibility,  by  which  each  man  receives  it  as  if  that  message  des¬ 
tined  for  all  men  had  been  addressed  solely  to  himself,  the  astonishing 
diversity  of  characters,  the  unbounded  liberty  of  the  imagination,  the 
incalculable  susceptibilities  of  conscience,  and  lastly,  the  innumerable 
interpretations  with  which  we  have  perplexed  the  text  of  the  Bible, 
we  arc  absolutely  forced  to  conclude  tliat  uniformity  is  not  the  seal  of 
the  truth,  but  of  u  falsehood,  or  at  all  events,  of  a  fiction.  In  a  domain 
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like  this,  life  cannot  be  without  diversity,  or  rather  life  generates  diver¬ 
sity.  And  if  the  institution  of  state  churches  boasts  of  realizing  the 
phenomenon  of  uniformity  in  so  vast  a  domain,  by  that  very  vaunt 
it  condemns  itself. 

*  'Diey  press  our  principle  to  its  utmost  rigour,  and  they  show  us 
that  it  destroys  in  their  very  germ  all  associations;  for,  say  they,  what 
with  one  nice  distinction  and  another,  and  separation  after  separation, 
the  individual  ends  with  finding  himself  absolutely  alone,  and  each  man 
being  a  church  of  himself,  there  is  a  church  no  longer. 

‘  Alas!  I  would  that  this  fear  had  more  ground  to  justify  it.  They 
exclaim  against  individuality^  in  favour  of  society,  without  perceiving 
that  it  is  precisely  because  individuality  is  feeble  that  society  is  so 
also;  without  perceiving  that  the  loss  of  the  former  can  only  impoverish 
the  latter.  Tlicy  forget  that  the  cohesion  (more  or  less  strong)  of 
society  is  measured  by  individuality  itself,  which  is  composed  of  con¬ 
viction  and  of  will.  Who  has  said  that  individuality  is  formed  solely 
of  what  divides  and  insulates,  and  not  rather  of  what  binds  and  unites 
together?  How  long  will  they  persist  in  confounding  individuality 
with  individualism  f  If  the  true  social  unity  is  concert  of  thoughts, 
and  concurrence  of  wills,  society  will  be  so  much  the  more  strong  and 
real,  in  proportion  as  it  has  in  each  of  its  members  more  both  of 
thought  and  of  w  ill. 

‘  On  the  other  hand,  that  force,  which  impelling  us  to  seek  those 
who  resemble  ourselves,  renders  us  like  others,  and  rubs  down,  even 
to  entire  obliteration,  the  strong  edges  of  our  individuality,  has  need 
of  being  restrained  and  moderated.  Man  feels  that  it  is  not  good  for 
him  to  live  alone;  and  while  his  self-love  insulates  him,  another  in¬ 
stinct,  often  the  very  same  instinct,  leads  him  to  seek,  in  spite  of  all 
differences,  the  ))oint  of  common  agreement  where  he  may  unite  wuth 
his  fellows.  That  point  is  idways  found;  by  some,  because  they  have 
resolved  on  finding  it,  by  others,  for  a  higher  and  better  reason.  All 
that  is  equally  profound  is  similar;  and  if  there  be  a  religion  so  inti¬ 
mate  and  serious  that  it  can  vibrate  through  the  innermost  depths  of 
being,  it  gives  back  there  essentially  the  same  sound.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  Christianity.  No  religion  can  present  greater  diversity  of 
external  apjwarance,  or,  fundamentally,  be  more  strictly  owe.  No 
religion  produces  more  sects,  and  none  maintains  amongst  the  truly 

religious  members  of  these  different  sects  more  intimate  unity . 

We  must  confide  in  this  secret  and  powerful  principle  of  unity.  We 
need  not  expect  at  last  to  see  only  insulated  individuals  in  the  sphere 
of  religion;  the  opposite  fear  will,  to  the  world’s  end,  be  far  more  rea¬ 
sonable:  justly  apprehensive  of  seeing  it  all  at  once  resuming  some 
form  of  factitious  consolidation,  it  rather  becomes  to  avoid  the  grossest 
and  the  falsest  forms  under  which  that  consolidation  can  take  effect. 

‘  And  even  then,  you  will  proceed  to  tell  me,  w’e  shall  not  avoid  it 
absolutely;  we  shidl  see  in  these  independent  communities  religion 
coagulating  afresli;  we  shall  see  it  reproducing,  under  other  condi¬ 
tions,  that  servitude  from  which  W'e  have  pretended  to  escape;  the 
greater  part  will  find  a  pope  and  a  master  in  the  first  man  they  meet 
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with  of  powerful  eloquence  and  of  contagious  enthusiasm.  'Where, 
even  in  those  congregations,  of  which  neither  the  formation  nor  the 
maintenance  appertains  to  the  state,  do  we  find  convictions  really  those 
^'the  individual, — religion  truly  personal?  1  reply,  that  even,  if  at  a 
given  moment  we  should  not  find  more  of  this  on  one  side  than  on  the 
otlier,  it  would  become  us  always  to  give  the  preference  to  the  system 
which  does  not  consecrate  the  idea  of  a  collective  religion,  and  of  tlie 
secular  power  controlling  or  determining  the  spiritual.  If,  after  this,  the 
individual,  free  to  choose,  has  chosen  not  to  be  himself,  it  is  a  fault 
which  belongs  to  himself,  and  with  which  no  institution  is  chargeable. 
Whatever  the  influence  or  ascendancy  which  the  circumstances  in  which 
providence  has  placed  us  may  exert  over  us,  this  is  but  a  simple  fact, 
establishes  no  principle,  and  invalidates  none;  while  the  alliance  of  the 
church  with  the  state,  superadded  out  of  our  own  head  to  our  natural 
relations,  introduces  a  principle  which  reacts  upon  the  very  idea  of 
religion,  denaturalizes  and  corrupts  it.  We  ought  well  to  understand 
that  it  is  no  indifierent  matter  as  to  whether  we  set  out  from  a  true 
principle  or  a  fidse  principle;  and  that  the  road  is  far  shorter  from 
error  to  error,  than  from  the  truth  to  error. 

‘  If  the  national  establishment  absorbed  all  sects,  or  prevented  their 
existence,  that  triumph,  instead  of  being  matter  of  praise,  would 
rather  furnish  a  theme  of  accusation,  for  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  human  nature  and  of  religion;  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  of  which  can  endure  such  a  unity.  Life  and  diver¬ 
sity  are,  in  this  sphere,  strictly  correlative.  There  is  no  life  where 
there  are  no  sects;  uniformity  is  the  symptom  of  death.  At  all  times, 
at  least  in  those  of  violent  oppression  and  constant  terrorism,  and 
often  in  consequence  of  them,  there  will  be  sects  by  the  side  of  the 
national  establishment.  These  sects,  more  or  less  declared,  will  attract 
to  themselves  by  little  and  little  the  purest  sap  of  the  church;  and 
the  national  constitution  will  only  keep,  like  a  too  close  sieve,  its 
grosser  portions.  If  it  says,  ‘  so  much  the  better;  I  will  be  the  hos¬ 
pital,  the  infirmary  of  the  church,’  we  tell  it  that  the  true  hospital 
for  tliis  kind  of  malady  is  the  open  air,  and  that  those  who  appear  too 
feeble  for  liberty  are  precisely  those  who  have  the  greatest  need  of  it. 

‘  We  ought  to  understand  that  the  instinct  for  consolidation,  when 
left  to  itself,  is  weaker,  and  its  effects  less  irrevocable  than  when  the 
system  of  union  has,  so  to  speak,  attached  religion  to  the  soil.  The 
principle  of  individuality,  that  of  personal  responsibility,  remains  in¬ 
tact.  The  spring  may  be  compressed,  it  is  not  broken.  AVhelhcr, 
then,  we  contemplate  the  one  danger  or  its  opposite,  nothing  can  per¬ 
suade  us  to  prefer  the  church  united  to  the  state,  to  the  church  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  state.  True  unity  is  guaranteed  by  individuality  itself, 
and  individuality  here  finds  itself  on  its  true  ground.’ — pp.  36(3 — 372. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  the  chapter  entitled,  ‘  Has 
not  the  State  need  of  the  Church?’  He  thus  refutes  the  false 
sentimentality  which  imaginative  minds  oppose  to  his  views,  and 
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ill  the  course  of  his  reasoning  makes  some  beautiful  allusions  to 
his  own  mental  character  and  history. 

‘  The  party  we  oppose  is  essentially  sentimental^  and  it  is  to 
save  a  sentiment  that  they  alternately  appeal  to  logic  and  to 
science.  Under  the  name  of  a  theory^  if  we  examine  it  attentively, 
we  shall  find  in  effect  a  certain  moral  temperament,  and  certain 
habitudes  of  heart.  Now,  in  the  judgment  of  persons  of  this  character, 
we  strip  human  life  of  its  beauty.  We  despoil  society  by  denation- 
.nlising  religion.  All  the  poetry  of  which  the  popular  life  is  suscep¬ 
tible  has  consisted  precisely  in  that  union  which  we  condemn.  It  is 
because  the  State  has  been  Christian  that  the  people  have  had 
Christian  morals,  or  that  Christianity,  become  popular,  has  been  in¬ 
jected,  so  to  speak,  into  the  minutest  capillaries  of  the  social  bod}'. 
Lay  aside,  they  appear  to  us  to  say,  lay  aside  that  pruning-knife,  the 
imidement  only  of  mischief,  lie  it  so;  but  it  is  not  from  our  hands 
only  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  wrest  it;  it  is  in  hands  more  powerful. 
All  the  world,  without  toiling  in  the  same  spirit  as  ourselves,  is  toiling 
in  the  same  direction.  Even  our  adversaries  have  been  beforehand  with 
us.  poetry  of  the  union  has  long  since  disappeared;  there  remains 
only  the  prose ^  and  that  assuredly  none  of  the  best.  The  poetry  of 
the  future  is  all  in  our  hopes.  This  divorce  between  two  parties, 
mutually  abandoned  of  each  other,  constitutes  but  a  prelude  to  a  more 
intimate  union;  but  the  divorce  in  itself,  we  are  agreed,  has  no  great 
|>oetic  charm.  The  fact  is  not  new.  It  is  just  the  poetry  of  the  past 
w'hich  Symmachus  resought  when  he  stood  before  the  tottering  altar 
of  victory.  All  ruins  are  touching,  and  in  relation  to  the  majority  of 
men,  hope  is  less  beautiful  than  remembrance.  We  who  arc  now 
speaking  arc  precisely  men  of  that  stamp,  and  we  have  probably  drunk 
more  deeply  of  that  cuj)  than  any  of  them.  But  the  axe  has  been  laid 
at  the  root  of  the  tree  by  an  all-powerful  hand,  by  the  hand  of  him  who 
lops  every  fruitless  tree,  and  prunes  every  branch  which  still  retains 
the  sap,  that  it  may  become  more  fruitful.  Our  eflbrts  w  ill  not  pre¬ 
vent  tlic  result;  and  to  speak  truth,  is  there  still  anything  to  destroy? 

‘  But  must  all  that  is  deep  and  touching  which  Christianity  has 
infused  into  manners,  disappear  with  an  association  long  since  virtually 
dissolvcil?  Yes,  if  religion  is  itself  to  disappear,  and  if  the  masses  an^ 
to  bec*omc  less  imbued  than  before  with  that  divine  life.  But  then; 
were  Christian  ‘  manners*  before  there  was  a  Christian  state,  and 
nothing  hinders  but  that  Christianity  may  achieve  again  what  she  has 
achieved  already.  We  confess  we  should  be  as  sensible  of  this  loss 
as  anyone,  but  w'C  do  not  fear  it.  It  is  not  we  who  confound  the  true 
and  immutable  form  of  religion  with  that  dry  dialectic  or  abstract 
asceticism  wdiich  so  imprudently  denies  a  part  of  man  and  of  life.  This 
crisis  of  religion  is  not  the  wdiole  of  religion.  The  river,  w  hich  aj)- 
|>ears  to  be  precipitated  entire  into  a  straight  and  deep  channel,  will 
flow  towards  the  sea  by  various  mouths,  and  embrace  in  the  network 
ot  a  tortile  delta,  all  the  land  which  it  is  destined  to  irrigate.  The 
gos|)cl  needs  not  the  state  to  teach  it  to  be  enlarged,  human,  liberal; 
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it  is  all  this  of  itself,  and  it  is  from  it  that  the  state  will  itself  learn  to 
become  so.  All  the  birds  of  the  sky  will  find  a  shelter  in  the  branches 
of  that  great  tree.  Let  it  develope  itself  according  to  its  nature  and 
true  force;  it  will  well  suflice,  if  we  suffer  it  to  do  this,  for  all  the 
various  necessities  of  the  soul,  of  thought,  and  of  life.’ — pp.  400^403. 

Our  last  extract  shall  be  from  the  closing  chapter,  in  which 
the  author  shows  the  impossibility  of  constructing  any  tcrthim 
quid  between  the  opposing  systems ;  expresses  his  confidence  in 
the  approaching  triumph  of  liis  principles,  and  of  their  important 
bearing  on  the  destinies  of  the  gospel;  and  indicates  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  man  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  diffuse  and 
establish  them. 


‘  Men  are  tcrrifi*cd  at  the  transition  from  one  system  to  another. 
W  e  wish  it  to  be  progressive  and  gradual:  we  foresee  it  abrupt  and 
sudden.  We  surely  believe  that  it  will  have  this  character.  History 
does  not  encourage  us  to  hope  for  pleasant  transitions  in  this  province. 
The  path  of  the  human  spirit  is  like  a  giant’s  staircase,  of  which  each 
step  needs  to  be  divided;  for  want  of  this,  humanity  is  so  often  out 
of  breath,  so  often  falls  back  and  bruises  itself.  Long  intervals  of 
repose  alternate  with  painful  and  desperate  leaps,  and  these  invariably 
divide  between  them  the  itinerary  of  humanity.  Its  character  is  at 
once  solemn  and  tragical.  Let  us  endeavour,  though  against  all  hope, 
to  transform  into  a  gentle  declivity  that  fatal  descent,  bloody  with  our 
falls;  yet  resign  ourselves  without  a  murmur  to  the  destiny  which  we 
have  prepared  for  ourselves. 

‘  To  charge  truth  with  all  the  inconveniences  inseparable  from  refor¬ 
mation,  would  be  more  than  to  perpetuate  error — it  wouhl  consecrate 
it;  it  would  efface  the  distinction  between  falsehood  and  truth,  between 
justice  and  injustice.  These  inconveniences  are  imputable  to  error. 
She  is  responsible  for  the  obstacles  herself  has  created.  Tlic  union  of 
the  church  with  the  state  is  a  fact  so  serious,  so  complicated,  a  fact 
which  so  modifies  all  the  parts  of  social  life,  and  even  the  conditions 
of  individual  existence,  that  the  evil  which  it  has  effected  becomes  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  own  correction,  just  as  slavery  appears  to 
have  rendered  slaves  incapable  of  becoming  free.  IMan  would  have 
great  reason  to  complain  if  evil  were  to  become  a  guarantee  for  its 
own  continuance.  The  healing  of  an  ancient  abuse  is  always  painful; 
and  no  reformation  would  ever  be  possible,  if  only  to  be  effected  on 
the  condition  that  it  is  to  occasion  no  trouble  to  society. 

‘  We  have  only  one  thing  that  we  can  do,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
descent  more  gentle;  and  we  know  but  one  way  of  doing  this — that 

OF  PREPARING  MEN’s  MINDS. 

‘  I  say  that  we  can  only  make  the  descent  more  gentle;  for  on  the 
one  hand,  our  principles  do  not  permit  us  to  effect,  the  change;  and  on 
tlie  other,  if  we  wished  to  do  this,  the  truth  would  be  more  powerful 
than  we  are . 

‘And  in  effect,  docs  there  remain  anything  else  to  be  done?  is  there 
anything  better  to  do,  when  a  change  is  inevitable,  and  all  facts  con- 
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spire  to  produce  it?  when  all  the  bonds  of.  the  ancient  institution  are 
relaxed?  when  the  new  relations  of  society  repel  it  as  by  instinct? 
when  all  progress  must  be  at  the  expense  of  this  revolution?  when  the 
ancient  institution  is  absolutely  opposed  to  that  social  future  which  is 
universally  foreseen,  and  universally  invoked?  Point  me  to  one  notion 
of  our  epoch,  one  institution,  one  hope,  which  does  not  confess  in  tlic 
confusion  of  the  spiritual  and  the  seculai’,  an  obstacle,  a  source  of  em¬ 
barrassment,  or  at  all  events,  an  outwork  that  is  to  be  carried?  AVith 
what  reality  is  it  in  harmony?  If  it  has  its  congruities  with  the  past, 
with  what  does  it  correspond  at  the  present  moment?  AV^ell,  those 
who  see  in  the  separation  of  these  two  spheres  of  action  only  what 
truth  and  necessity  absolutely  demand,  what  will  they  do  if  they  love 
peace?  They  will,  as  far  as  they  can,  put  the  public  mind  into  har¬ 
mony  with  facts.  They  will  be  agitators,  but  agitators  in  the  interest 
of  peace. 

‘  They  cannot  indeed  keep  pace  with  events.  The  social  necessity 
will  have  accomplished  its  task  before  they  have  fully  accomplished 
theirs.  The  Americans  had  decreed  the  system  which  we  are  advo¬ 
cating  before  they  had  the  system  in  their  hearts;  perhaps  even  at  the 
present  moment  they  have  not  mastered  the  philosophy  of  their  insti¬ 
tution;  they  were  an  empirical  people,  they  thought  scarcely  of  any- 
tliing  but  experience.  How  will  the  change  pass  on  our  old  soil  of 
Kumpe?  People  repeat,  and  with  reason,  that  Ave  ought  to  gather 
fruits  only  when  they  are  ripe;  yet  civilization  has  seldom  gathered 
any,  except  when  green; — nay,  it  will  not  even  gather  them;  it  collects 
th(‘in  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  from  whence  a  violent  shock  has  shaken 
tliem.  AVe  would  wish  to  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  fruit;  are  we 
wi*ong  ?  Is  there,  I  ask,  one  other  way  open  to  the  friends  of  public 
l>cace? 

‘  In  acting  thus,  we  are  far  less  responsible  than  others  (above 
all,  far  less  than  our  opi)onents)  for  any  of  the  violent  consequences, 
to  which  a  revolution  of  opinion,  probably  sudden,  and  premature, 
may  lead.  But  Ave  are  bound  to  confess  that,  even  under  this  aspect, 
we  have  familiarized  our  minds  to  it.  The  time  is  past  in  Avhich  avc 
might  have  said  with  Curiatius, — 

*  At  duty's  call  I  fly  with  ardour  still, 

Though  fear  and  doubt  iny  trembling  heart  may  fill.' 

‘  AVe  haA’e  no  fear  of  that  morrow,  of  which  the  dawn  avc  know  Avill 
be  perhaps  severe,  yet  pure.  Christianity  herself  gives  us  an  account 
ot  this  so  dreaded  morroAv,  The  anxiety  of  many,  hoAvever,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  approach  of  the  coming  transformation  of  the  social  con¬ 
dition,  neither  offends  nor  astonishes  us.  Every  crisis  is  accompanied 
Avith  perturbation.  In  these  solemn  moments,  the  human  mind 
‘  staggers  like  a  drunken  man.’  [lie  proceeds  to  say,  that  he  fears 
nothing  further  than  this.]  ‘At  most  (and  by  courtesy  rather  than  from 
conviction)  do  Ave  admit  that  the  A’essel,  Avhen  it  shall  have  been 
launched  into  the  deep,  may  vibrate  for  a  moment  on  its  keel,  and 
trace  its  first  course  in  foam;  but  Ave  shall  have  nearly  renounced  our 
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faith  if  we  can  fear  anything  more;  or  rather,  if  we  have  not  much  more 
to  hope.  Let  us  boldly  say  it;  if  it  were  true  that  religion  could  not 
survive  its  artificial  relations  and  powers  as  connected  with  the  state, 
— nay,  if  it  were  but  true  that  its  condition  would  be  made  worse  by 
the  fact  of  that  separation,  we  might  as  well  from  that  hour  abandon 
it,  and  seek  in  some  ancient  error,  or  in  some  modern  system,  the 
consolation  of  that  deep  and  intimate  misery,  which,  till  then,  by  the 
aid  of  a  sagacious  policy,  it  had  so  pleasantly,  so  complaisantly  cajoled. 

‘  In  the  chimericid  dread  of  some  infinite  evils,  or  the  more  spe¬ 
cious  anticipation  of  a  temporary  disturbance,  we  stand  haggling  with 
a  necessity  which  never  exacts  more  than  is  due;  we  dream  of  imi)os- 
sible  accommodations;  we  seek  to  mit'ujaie  the  system;  we  attempt  to 
conciliate  conflicting  interests,  the  liberty  of  the  state,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  church.  We  desire  that  the  church,  though  chained,  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  state,  should  have,  nevertheless,  her  proper  life,  her 
spontaneous  movement,  self-government — a  legitimate  claim,  yet  still 
not  the  less  exorbitant.  It  would  seem,  I  confess,  that  to  demand 
liberty,  life,  is  to  demand  only  what  is  strictly  necessary  and  strictly 
just.  Yes,  except  in  the  case  of  ‘  alliance  with  the  state,*  there  is 
nothing  in  the  claim  but  what  is  both  necessary  and  just;  but  in  the 
system  of  ‘  alliance,’  the  demand  is  exorbitant.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  on  the  part  of  the  church  than  to  aspire  to  life;  but  that  life, 
which  in  the  system  of  separation  has  nothing  alarming  to  the  state, 
becomes  terrible  when  it  exerts  itself  in  the  state’s  own  bosom;  because 
(complicated  with  foreign  elements)  it  is  no  longer  the  same,  it  is  no 
longer  pure;  because  the  love  of  domination,  so  common  and  so  dan¬ 
gerous  amongst  churchmen,  may  stealthily  elevate  ambition,  under  the 
guise  of  humility,  to  the  very  i)innacle  of  power;  because  to  organize 
the  life  of  the  church,  would  be  to  set  up  a  formidable  rival.  This 
true  instinct,  which  again  never  fails  of  -assuming  an  exaggerated 
form,  keeps  the  government  in  an  attitude  of  habit uid  distrust,  and 
explains  to  us,  without  justifying,  the  thousand  tracasseriesj  the 
thousand  shackles  with  which  it  impedes  the  activity  of  religion  and 
her  ministers;  the  thousand  injurious  precautions  and  vexatious  pre¬ 
tensions  which  it  opposes  to  the  most  legitimate  modes  of  religious 
action,  ...  an  habitual  state  of  uneasiness  and  tension,  interrupted 
by  deplorable  scandals,  and  lastly,  a  silent  and  j>crpetual  war,  under 
the  derisive  name  of  an  alliance,  where  the  forces  of  both  parties  are 
engaged,  and  in  which  their  dignity  is  lost. 

‘  So  many  irritating  collisions,  such  painful  experience,  have  led 
certain  countries  to  limit,  nearly  as  follows,  the  pretended  alliance  of 
the  two  societies.  On  the  part  of  the  state,  there  is  a  d(*daration  ot 
incompetence  in  matter  of  doctrine;  on  the  part  of  the  church,  a  re¬ 
nunciation  of  self-government  and  of  ecclesiastical  life;  and  on  these 
conditions  public  worship  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  state.  The 
salary  is  to  all  appearance  the  only  bond  which  subsists. 

‘  But  this  circumstance  is  not  insignificant.  The  salary  furnishes 
to  those  who  receive  it  a  pretext  and  a  means  of  opposing  the  efforts 
of  all  zeal  not  salaried;  it  confers  on  them,  without  any  trouble  of 
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theirs,  an  advantage  of  which  the  others  cannot  but  complain;  it  gives 
them  a  superiority  more  or  less  considerable  over  all  those  who  are 
connHjlled  to  commence  with  nothing;  and  though  that  superiority  may 
be,  in  cttect,  far  from  conducing  to  the  advantage  of  those  who  enjoy 
it,  it  is  not  the  less  unjust;  the  monopoly  is  chiefly  injurious,  indeed, 
to  those  who  exercise  it, — it  is  not  the  less  odious.  Thus  stands  the 
matter  with  those  w  ho  receive  the  salary.  For  those  wdio  give  it,  it 
furnishes  them  with  a  right  of  interfering  in  affairs  of  a  spiritual  kind. 
How  can  we  persuade  the  state  that  it  is  not  its  duty  to  overlook  a 
service  for  which  it  pays?  That  w^ould  be  without  example  and  w  ith- 

out  analogy . Whosoever  pays,  is  master;  whosoever  accepts 

payment,  accepts  servitude. 

‘  Since  we  wrote  these  lines,  the  disputes  in  the  Scottish  church 
have  occurred,  to  furnish  a  commentary  on  them.  A  quarrel  has 
arisen  between  the  paying  and  the  receiving  parties,  the  former  claim¬ 
ing  something  in  return  for  their  aid,  the  latter  washing  to  give  nothing. 
In  this  they  are  surely  not  in  the  wrong;  their  error  is  in  receiving. 

‘  ....  If  amongst  these  churches  there  is  one  wdiich  embraces  the 
greater  i>ai*t  of  the  nation,  the  state  in  its  relations  w  ith  her  will  be 
]>erpctually  alternating  caresses  and  menaces  on  account  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  which  she  may  render,  and  the  mischief  she  may  inflict;  and  we 
shall  see  it  sometimes  penetrating  wdthin  that  foreign  domain,  intruding 
into  the  sanctuary,  ....  sometimes,  on  the  same  principle,  flattering 
the  intolerance  and  the  passions  of  that  church,  and  vexing,  to  please 
her,  the  communities  which  constitute  the  minority.  For  tliat  church 
will  in  her  turn  require  services;  and  thd  most  useful,  as  most  within 
the  reach  of  power,  is  the  persecution,  at  least  indirect,  of  those  sects 
which  are  o<lious  to  this  church,  which  believes  itself  to  be  the  church 
of  the  state,  because  it  is  that  of  the  majority. 

‘  A  sagacious  statesman  seems  to  counsel  government  to  remain 
strictly  neuter,  neither  to  require  nor  to  render  services.  But  the 
only  guarantee  of  this  neutrality  is  a  neutral  position ;  there  is  no 
other  sure  barrier  against  the  abuse  than  a  legal  and  materiid  impos¬ 
sibility  of  being  guilty  of  it.  So  long  as  that  docs  not  exist,  the 
gi>vcrnmcnt,  in  spite  of  all  experience,  will  act  as  it  now  acts.  It  will 
not  have  even  the  option  of  abstaining.  The  ‘  spiritual’  and  the 
‘  temiK)raV  thus  confounded,  will  lead  to  disputes  in  which  it  will  he 
necessary  that  it  should  interpose;  and  it  is  a  consequence  of  a  position 
so  false,  that  once  placed  in  it,  or  remaining  in  it,  we  can  only  commit 

mistakes . These  results  will  cease  only  when  the  source  of 

them  shall  fail.  Then,  and  then  alone,  there  will  be  but  one  people 
in  the  state,  in  spite  of  the  diversities  of  worship;  then  will  a  per- 
l>ctual  cause  of  distrust  and  distraction  in  the  body  politic  be  for  ever 
abolished;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  national  unity  be  a  truth, 

*  ....  We  have  not  proix)sed  to  ourselves  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  church  and  state  in  all  its  bearings.  Our 
subject  invited  us  to  treat  it  under  one  point  of  view',  to  which  w'e  have 
sidwrdinated  everything.  It  is  as  favourable  and  necessaiy  to  the 
manifestation  of  religious  convictions,  that  we  have  maintained  the 
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mutual  independence  of  the  two  institutions.  If  they  ask  us,  mean¬ 
time,  what  may  be  called  the  means  even  of  that  means — if  they  wish 
to  know  in  what  way,  in  our  opinion,  the  caneelling  of  a  contract  so 
burdensome  to  both  parties  may  be  edected,  we  will  frankly  avow  our 
ignorance  and  our  impotence.  Liberty  of  all  kinds  may  well  be  esta¬ 
blished  gradually;  ....  but  a  principle  once  recognised,  we  cannot 
beforehand  measure  its  march  and  count  its  steps;  pronounce  the  right 
and  the  necessity  entire,  and  yet  concede  for  the  liour  only  a  propor¬ 
tional  part  of  the  necessity  and  the  right.  A  right  known  is  a  right 
conquered.  AVe  may  speak  only  half  the  truth,  but  that  truth  when  it 
lias  been  told,  will  not  submit  to  be  realized  only  by  halves.* — pp.  412, 
ct  seq, 

VVe  heartily  wish  we  could  extend  our  quotations,  and  extract 
the  animating  passages  in  which  our  author  exhorts  those  who  have 
influence  to  use  all  the  methods  of  peaceful  iigitation  in  their 
]>owcr,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  enlightening  men’s 
minds  for  a  revolution  in  itself  indeed  inevitable,  but  which,  like 
every  other  great  revolution,  can  be  hap^iily  and  (juietly  eflected 
only  by  laying  the  foundations  deep  in  public  opinion.  Dis¬ 
cussion — discussion — discussion — this  is  the  only  weapon  which 
the  Christian  can  employ,  and  the  only  one  he  can  be  willing 
to  employ,  but  it  is  an  all-eflcctual  one.  ‘  If  they  still  ask  us,’ 
says  our  author,  ‘  what  arc  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
object,  we  reply,  they  consist  in  doing,  but  more  cflcctually,  what 
we  have  just  been  attempting ;  they  consist  in  the  attempt  to 
combine  all  the  resources  of  reasoning,  all  the  facts  of  history, 
all  the  truths  of  conscience,  all  the  motives  of  religion  to  establish 

the  truth,  which  we  have  sought  to  demonstrate . Neither 

facts  alone — we  may  say  it  to  our  honour, — nor  principles  alone, 
— we  may  say  it  to  our  shame,  will  suflicc  for  the  establishment 
of  truth  in  the  world.’ 

The  volume  closes  with  a  most  touching  prayer  to  Him  from 
whom  all  ‘  holy  desires’  proceed,  and  who  alone  can  render  any 
efforts  to  serve  him  successful.  We  trust  it  will  find  a  response 
in  the  heart  of  many  a  reader,  and  that  the  volume  it  so  appro¬ 
priately  terminates  may  produce  a  wide  effect  throughout  the 
nation  in  whose  language  it  is  w  ritten. 

We  arc  happy  to  sec  an  announcement  just  ])ut  forth,  that 
Professor  Vinet’s  work  is  about  to  appear  in  an  English  trans¬ 
lation. 
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Art.  II.  Frederick  the  Great,  his  Court  and  Times*  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq.,  Author  of  the  Pleasures 
of  IIoi>e.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  1843.  Loudon:  Colburn. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  several  months  ago, 
when  the  two  former  volumes  of  this  entertaining  work  {ippcarcd, 
we  reviewed  them  at  considerable  length,  and  carried  forward 
our  sketch  to  the  death  of  Frederick.  We  ventured  to  do  this, 
not  exactly  knowing  how  soon,  or  how  late,  the  sequel  to  Mr. 
Campbclrs  editorial  labours  might  be  permitted  to  amuse  the 
public.  There  will  be,  therefore,  no  necessity  to  glance  over 
again  at  the  details  of  the  Seven  years’  w^ar,  or  analyze  the  policy 
oi  Prussia,  as  administered  by  her  great  military  monarch  to  the 
very  end  of  his  days.  We  shall  rather  confine  our  remarks  to  two 
subjects,  one  of  public  and  the  other  of  private  interest; — viz., 
the  conduct  of  Frederick  towards  unhappy  Poland  ;  and  the 
singularly  erroneous  ideas  of  his  biographer  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  religious  opinions  of  the  Philosopher  of  Sans  Souci ! 

Now  we  believe,  that  there  never  was  perpetrated  any  enor¬ 
mous  crime  in  national  annals,  without  some  apology  being  made 
for  it ;  nor  has  the  most  atrocious  transgressor  stalKcd  over  the 
stage  of  this  world,  provided  only  that  he  wore  purple  and  fine 
linen,  without  finding  some  advocates,  or  at  all  events  some  in¬ 
tercessors.  Even  in  the  case  of  Nero  himself,  Suetonius 
tells  us,  Et  tamen  non  defucrunt  qui  per  loncfum  tempus  vernis 
(pstivisque  Jlorihus  tumxdum  ejus  ornarent !  It  would  seem,  as 
though  inicpiity  has  but  to  attain  an  altitude  and  enormity  suffi¬ 
ciently  gigantic, — when  immediately  poor  human  nature,  with 
her  family  of  vices  and  bad  passions,  shall  fall  down  before  it, 
and  worship  the  monstrous  Titan.  Frederick,  surnamed  by 
historical  courtesy  The  Great,  flattered,  if  not  adored,  by  too 
many  amongst  his  contemporaries,  conceived,  and  partially  exe 
cuted  a  scheme,  for  blotting  out  Poland  from  the  map  of  Europe, 
upon  the  precise  principles  which  actuated  the  virtuous  Ahab, 
wlien  he  longed  for  Naboth’s  vineyard,  lie  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
troublesome  neighbours,  and  to  aggrandize  his  power  and  ter¬ 
ritories;  for  which  purjioses,  as  he  once  jocosely  confessed  to 
the  Grand  Signor,  when  that  potentate  had  recpiested  from  him 
the  loan  of  a  trio  of  astrologers,  ho  kept  about  three  such  con¬ 
jurors  himself;  their  names  being,  Good  Policy,  ^lilitary  Forces, 
and  a  bull  Exchequer.  With  these  mighty  agents  under  his 
control,  he,  in  fact,  wrought  all  his  enchantments  ;  but  what  says 
his  biographer? — ‘Here  I  would,  once  for  all,  direct  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader  to  the  manly,  frank,  straight  forward  character 
of  all  Frederick’s  diplomatic  transactions,  totally  at  variance  with 
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that  petty,  sneaking,  underhand  policj^  with  whieh  superficial 
writers  have  not  scrupled  to  charge  the  great  king,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  Poland.’ — p.  343.  And  again,  in  page 
300,  of  the  fourth  and  same  volume,  it  is  asserted,  that  ‘  from  the 
declarations  of  the  king  himself,  as  well  as  from  all  accounts  that 
can  he  depended  on^  it  is  clear  that  Frederick  was  not  the  author 
of  the  first  partition  of  Poland ;  that  he  acceded  to  it,  because  in 
so  doing  he  avoided  quarrels,  and  obtained,  in  a  most  convenient 
accession  to  his  dominions,  a  compensation  for  the  subsidies  he 
had  paid  to  Russia!’  To  Russia  indeed!  Was  it  common 
justice,  on  that  account,  to  rob  Poland  ?  Had  the  inarquisatc  of 
Brandenburgh  been  exhausted  in  defending  the  old  kingdom  of 
the  Piasts,  there  might  have  been,  at  first  sight,  some  apparent 
shadow  of  reason  in  this  strange  averment ;  at  which,  wlicii  we 
read  it,  we  can  only  say  that,  like  the  Chinese  Mandarins,  quoted 
the  other  night  by  Lord  Palmerston,  we  ‘stared  most  indig¬ 
nantly.’  The  entire  career  of  the  conqueror  of  Silesia,  degene¬ 
rating  as  he  did  into  the  plunderer  of  Posen,  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  adhuc  sub  judice  Us,  History  and  public  fame  have 
pronounced  sentence  upon  every  portion  of  it.  Insulated  ex¬ 
ceptions  against  their  judgment  may  startle  us,  and  even  prove 
so  far  useful,  that  they  lead  us  to  look  back  and  learn  sornawful 
lessons  from  what  Von  Muller  denominates  ‘the  morality  of 
crow  ned  heads.’  But  upon  our  author’s  ow^n  shewing,  in  various 
jiages  of  the  present  work,  w^c  are  content  to  stand  or  fall,  as  to 
there  being  impregnable  grounds  for  the  fullest  condemnation  of 
Frederick.  We  therefore  proceed  at  once  to  a  brief  but  plain 
statement  of  the  facts  of  the  matter. 

Poland  had  flourished  for  five  centuries  as  an  absolute  here¬ 
ditary  monarchy,  under  princes  of  the  house  of  Piast,  when  that 
family  unfortunately  became  extinct  on  the  decease  of  Casimir 
the  Great,  about  the  year  1370.  The  people  had  acquired,  by 
that  time,  some  slight  taste  for  legislation ;  whilst  the  university 
of  Cracow,  founded  by  Casimir,  gleamed  like  a  beacon  amidst 
the  receding  darkness.  His  successor,  the  son  of  a  sister,  trans¬ 
mitted  the  Polish  crown,  through  his  daughter,  Iledwig,  to  the 
Lithuanian  Jagellon  :  from  which  circumstance,  the  kingdom  at¬ 
tained  fresh  importance,  in  the  possession  of  Dantzig  and  the 
enormous  corn-trade  of  the  Vistula.  Another  Casimir  arose, 
who  circumscribed  the  pretensions  of  the  Teutonic  Knights, 
wrested  from  them  all  Polish  Prussia,  and  maintained  a  feudal 
superiority  over  the  remainder.  Polish  Prussia '  meanwhile 
retained  her  own  diets,  her  accustomed  laws,  her  judicial 
forms,  her  own  coinage,  and  the  important  right  of  suffrage  in 
the  regal  elections.  About  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Czars  began  to  culminate.  Smolcnskow  and 
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Plcskow  had  to  l)c  surrendered  Jis  the  first  fruits  of  subsequent  sj>o- 
liations.  But  Poland  would  have  been  able  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  both  the  Russians  and  the  Brandenburghers,  had  not 
the  scorpion’s  egg  been  already  laid  in  her  own  bosom.  An  aris¬ 
tocracy  was  rapidly  hatching  into  vitality  :  ouk  oiyxOn  TroAcxoipawy), 
CIS  xotpjcvof  BiTTcuy  Bif  !  No  future  Frederick  could  have 

appropriated  Posen,  and  disposed  of  its  adjacent  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  had  the  country  proved  but  true  to  itself.  The  best 
sovereigns  in  the  world  could  effect  little  against  confederated 
nobles  and  magnates ;  as  may  be  seen  in  another  more  favoured 
and  jx)wcrful  nation,  in  the  instances  of  a  bread  monopoly. 
Sigismund  was  cutting  down  the  Sarmatian  forests,  when  his 
contemj)orar3%  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  gloating  over  dreams  of 
universal  monarchy.  Poland  grew  enriched  by  the  exportation  of 
corn  ;  but  the  state  of  bondage,  as  Von  Milllcr  observes,  in  which 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  was  held,  prevented  them 
from  making  any  progress  in  the  arts  of  civil  life,  or  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  mental  powers.  Hence  the  rude  productions  of 
the  country  were  exported  in  their  unmanufactured  state;  all 
kinds  of  commerce  were  abandoned  to  the  Jews;  the  principal 
enjoyments  of  life  were  those  of  the  table.  The  court  attempted 
in  ^in  to  produce  permanent  amelioration  in  the  state  of 
manners  ;  a  squadron  of  coronets  laughed  to  scorn  its  endeavours, 
and  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  their  200,000  mounted  cavalry, 
the  present  liberties  and  future  prosperity  of  a  noble  nation. 
The  grandees,  not  satisfied  with  having  rendered  the  sceptre  an 
elective  one,  gradually  deprived  it  of  all  substantial  and  useful 
authority.  On  the  choice  of  every  new  king,  some  fresh  inno¬ 
vation  was  introduced  in  their  own  favour,  until  at  length  the 
lAhcrum  Veto  came  to  be  established,  by  which  any  member  of 
the  Diet  could,  by  his  single  vote,  throw  the  whole  assembly  and 
its  proceedings  into  confusion.  During  the  thirty  years  of 
Augustus  II.,  every  diet  but  one  experienced  this  catastrophe  ; 
many  of  them,  immediately  after  their  opening,  before  any  business 
of  inqwtance  could  come  upon  the  carpet.  On  the  death  of 
Augustus  III.,  the  Polish  chiefs  offered  the  vacant  crown  to 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  a  pro|>osal  which  Frederick  declined, 
with  exactly  that  species  of  ostentatious  profession  of  moderation, 
which  dishonesty  displays,  when  conscious  that  more  profitable 
schemes  are  behind  tlie  curtain.  He  would  not  for  his  existence 
accept  what  was  proffered,  where  the  national  independence  of 
a  neighbouring  state  might  seem  to  be  violated !  Such  were  his 
diplomatic  professions ;  but  let  our  readers  mark  ‘  the  manly 
straightforwanl  character  of  all  his  diplomatic  transactions,’  and 
as  exhibited  by  the  eulogistic  biographer  himself.  In  April, 
1764,  the  Prussian  monarch  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Empress 
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Catherine  ;  by  which  they  agreed  to  oppose,  by  arms  if  necessary, 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  others  to  interfere  with  Polish  affairs ; 
hut  ‘  in  a  secret  convention  concluded  on  the  same  day,  both 
sovereigns  agreed  to  place  Count  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky  on  the 
throne.’ — Vol.  iv.,  p.  339.  The  peculiar  situation  of  Frederick, 
observes  our  author,  dictated  at  this  precise  moment  the  policy 
of  not  quarrelling  with  the  Czarina  ;  and  therefore  dust  was  to 
be  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  whilst  Frederick  prepared 
to  gratify  his  selfishness  under  the  mask  of  extraordinary 
generosity.  The  ai'scnals  of  intrigue  were  to  set  in  motion  their 
choicest  machinery.  At  Neissc  and  Neustadt  the  king  had 
various  interviews  with  the  Emperor  Joseph  ;  and  the  following 
furnishes  us  with  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manliness  and  strahjht- 
foncardness  of  royal  and  imperial  diplomacy. 

‘  One  (lay,  when  the  sovereigns  were  particularly  confidential  to  cadi 
other,  the  conversation  turned  upon  politics.  ‘  Everybody,*  said  the 
king,  ‘  cannot  have  the  same  system  of  politics;  it  must  thipend  on  the 
situation,  tlic  circumstances,  and  tlie  power  of  each  respective  state; 
what  might  be  advantageous  to  me  might  not  suit  your  majesty.  1  have 
sometimes  ’risked  a  'political  falsehood,*  ‘  How  was  that?*  asked  the 
emperor,  laughing.  ‘  Why,*  replied  the  king,  also  laughing,  ‘  1  have 
invented  a  piece  of  news,  knowing  tliat  in  four  and  twenty  hours,  it 
would  be  discovered  to  be  false.  I  did  not  care  for  that,  for  before  its 
falsehood  was  known,  it  had  already  produced  its  effect.* — Vol.  iv., 
p.  350. 

Without  entering  into  the  nicer  points  of  military  or  political 
casuistry,  we  will  only  say,  that  after  declarations  of  this  kind, 
Frederick’s  disavowal  of  having  projected  a  partition  of  Poland 
must  go  for  very  little  indeed ;  for  not  an  iota  more  than  the 
denial  of  a  common  criminal  arraigned  at  the  Old  Hailey.  It  was 
never  suspected  that  his  remorse  of  conscience  could  extort  any 
genuine  sacrifice  of  fame  or  popularity,  lie  therefore  merely 
rendered  to  virtue  the  villain’s  homage, — hypocrisy.  Nor  need 
we  wonder  at  the  notorious  fact,  that  whilst  the  royal  corres- 
])ondcnt  of  Voltaire  was  expressing  his  abhorrence  ])ublicly  of 
all  Polish  violation,  a  letter  in  cipher  was  intercepted  and  deci¬ 
phered  by  Dumouriez,  addressed  to  Stanislaus,  whence  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  very  seizure  in  question  had  formed  one  of  the 
main  topics  of  discussion  on  the  part  of  Frederick  at  Neustadt. 

Prince  Henry,  the  brother  of  Frederick,  was  now  invited  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  The  empress  there  let  fall  an  expression,  that 
‘  Poland  seemed  to  be  a  country  where  one  need  but  stoop, — to 
pick  up  something.’  These  ominous  words  met  with  a  j)roinpt 
interpreter  in  the  jiarty  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  who 
reported  them  to  llerhn  with  all  imaginable  rapidity.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  the  Czarina  was  revolving  in  her 
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mind  some  plan  which  the  Prussian  potentate  had  already  sug¬ 
gested.  ‘  In  consequence  of  what  had  passed  at  Neustadt,  he 
had  written  in  September,  1770,  to  his  ambassador  in  the  Russian 
capital,  that  he  had  already  submitted  to  Catherine  a  scheme  for 
tranquillizing  Poland,  which  to  be  palatable  to  the  confederates, 
must  be  based  on  moderate  principles.*  Under  cover  of  such 
unexceptionable  propositions  intended  for  public  applause,  his 
conduct  the  next  year  betrayed  the  genuine  plot.  ‘  Catherine,* 
says  our  biographer,  *  reluctant  as  she  might  be  to  share  with 
others  what  she  would  rather  have  kept  to  herself,  yet  entered 
into  the  further  discussion  of  a  plan  of  partition,  and  said  with 
confidential  frankness  to  Prince  Henry,  *  I  will  frighten  the 
Turks  and  flatter  the  English  ;  do  you  persuade  Austria  to  lull 
France.’  No  sooner  was  it  said  than  done.  Frederick  over¬ 
whelmed  his  brother  \vith  honours  and  revenues  for  the  skilful¬ 
ness  displayed  during  these  delicate  negotiations.  Troops, 
treasures,  and  artillery,  were  already  organized  and  prepared. 
Upon  the  poor  pretext  of  protection  against  pestilence,  ^  Prussia 
drew  a  military  cordon,  under  General  Billing,  from  Crossen  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Vistula.’  The  secret  convention  between 
the  empress  and  Frederick  for  appropriating  their  respective 
portions  of  the  spoil,  was  subscribed  in  February,  1772.  Austria, 
under  Maria  Theresa,  seems  alone  to  have  had  any  qualms  upon 
the  subject.  Even  when,  within  a  month  afterwards,  she  gave 
a  reluctant  assent,  she  wrote  underneath  it  these  honest  senti¬ 
ments  : — ‘  Placet^  because  so  many  great  and  learned  men  desire 
it ;  but  long  after  I  am  dead,  it  will  be  seen  what  will  result 
from  this  violation  of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  sacred 
and  just.’  She  had  beforehand  pressed  her  minister  Kaunitz, 
with  the  warmest  remonstrances.  ‘  Indeed,’  said  she,  ‘  I  am 
iishamed  to  show  my  face.  When  claims  were  set  up  to  all  my 
dominions,  and  I  knew  not  where  I  might  lie  in  unmolested,  I 
trusted  to  my  own  good  right  and  the  assistance  of  Almighty 
God.  But  in  this  matter,  in  which  not  only  public  right  cries 
aloud  to  heaven  against  us,  but  equity  and  sound  reason  are  both 
set  at  defiance  by  us,  I  must  confess  that  never  in  my  life  have 
I  felt  such  qualms  of  conscience.  I  am  aware  that  I  stand  alone, 
and  that  I  am  no  longer  en  vigueur,  I  therefore  let  things  take 
their  course,  but  not  without  the  greatest  chagrin.’  Doctor 
Nares,  the  late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  Oxford, 
Wraxall,  Russell,  the  late  Lord  VV* oodhouselee,  none  of  them  fairly 
liable  to  the  charge  of  superficiality,  together  with  the  great  mass 
of  German  and  continental  writers,  fasten  the  prime  guiltiness 
of  the  partition  u|K)n  Prussia.  One  of  the  most  extraonlinary 
features,  in  the  aflair,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  biographer  to 
cite  the  celebrated  historian  of  Switzerland  as  upon  his  side. 
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But  all  that  is  remarked  by  Von  Muller,  even  in  the  passage 
quoted,  amounts  to  these  ambiguous  palliatives, — ‘  I  am  far  from 
pretending  to  excuse  what  was  done  to  the  unfortunate  Republic ; 
but  in  a  political  point  of  view,  most  may  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  king.’  Whereby  what  he  means  merely  amounts  to  this,  as 
may  be  easily  gathered  from  the  context, — namely,  that  Frederick 
had  most  to  gain  by  rounding  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  and 
that  with  regard  to  territory  and  population,  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  the  smallest  share.  His  bribing  the  other  two  parties 
into  the  confederacy,  was  to  secure  a  permanent  European 
guarantee,  both  for  his  seizure  of  Silesia  and  his  new  Polish 
acquisitions.  In  other  words,  the  royal  philosopher  of  Sans 
Souci  just  consulted  his  three  favourite  astrologers,  and  acted 
upon  their  suggestions ;  the  Swiss  memorialist,  meantime,  having 
recorded  the  indignation  of  his  own  upright  mind  in  ‘  thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn.’  The  reproachful  finger  of 
indication,  which  his  pages  have  turned  upon  the  King  of 
Prussia,  will  survive  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  go  down  through 
a  long  vista  of  ages  after  the  shadow  of  its  victim,  to  designate 
him  as  the  Cain  of  modern  policy.  ‘  At  length,’  he  observes, 
after  portraying  some  instances  of  that  oppression  and  craftiness 
with  which  the  king  endeavoured  to  screen  his  real  criminality, 

‘  on  the  26th  of  September,  1772,  and  in  the  1296th  year,  since 
a  system  of  co-existent  states  began,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  to  be  formed  in  Europe,  the  first  important 
blow  was  given  to  the  maxims  and  compacts  on  which  their 
existence  and  the  balance  of  their  power  had  been  gradually 
established.’  He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  Frederick  had  al¬ 
ready  collected  tribute  from  the  Vayvodeship  of  Great  Poland, 
under  pretence  of  compensation  for  expenses  he  conceived  him¬ 
self  obliged  to  incur  through  the  defective  condition  of  the  police 
in  that  country :  ‘  but  the  compassion  of  mankind  was  excited, 
when  he  afterwards  tore  twelve  thousand  families  from  their 
native  homes  in  order  to  populate  his  colonies  in  the  Mark  and 
in  Pomerania.  He  proceeded  to  strike  coins  of  silver  and  gold, 
under  the  title  of  the  king  and  rejmhlic  of  Poland^  of  far  less  than 
their  nominal  value^  and  compelled  all  those  from  whom  his  sub¬ 
jects  made  purchases  to  take  them  in  payment,  while  he  refused 
to  receive  any  other  than  the  good  old  coin  of  the  country  for 
the  stores  which  he  accumulated.  He  oppressed  commerce  by 
the  imposition  of  new  duties,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  plundering 
or  shutting  up  of  the  granaries  of  Poland,  during  a  period  of 
almost  universal  famine  in  Europe.  The  oppression  and  distress 
of  Great  Poland  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  people  with  their 
wives  and  children  fled  in  troops  towards  the  forest  of  Lithuania. 
Many  perished  under  the  hands  of  robbers,  or  died  from  ex- 
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haustion.  The  parents  of  the  fugitives  were  fettered  and  ill- 
treated  in  their  native  country,  because  they  could  not  prevent 
the  emigration  of  their  children ;  and  those  who  had  daughters 
were  obliged  to  deliver  up  a  certain  number  provided  with  jK)r- 
tions  for  the  Prussian  colonies.’  In  all  these  details  we  arc  at  a 
loss  as  to  discerning  aught  else  than  the  grossest  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  whilst  everything  with  regard  to  Poland,  on  the  part  of 
her  persecutors  in  general,  and  of  Frederick  in  particular,  stands 
out  in  the  picture  as  dark,  ‘  petty,  sneaking,  and  underhand.’ 
The  manifestoes  published  by  his  majesty  on  the  occasion,  fur¬ 
nish  more  than  enough  for  conviction  and  condemnation ;  with 
regard  to  which,  moreover,  even  our  biographer  cannot  forbear 
observing,  *  the  public  justification  put  forth  by  Frederick, 
related  more  especially  to  the  country  of  Pomerellia,  which  had 
been  wrested  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Poles  from  the 
Dukes  of  Pomerania;  and  as  heir  to  that  house,  he  insisted  on 
his  right  to  unite  it  to  his  dominions.  The  grave  cmjdoyment 
of  such  a  plea  seems  very  much  like  adding  insult  to  robbery,^ — 
Vol.  iv.,  p.  357. 

But  what  then,  we  would  ask,  becomes  of  all  the  eulogies  on 
the  great  king  touching  the  grandeur,  disinterestedness,  and 
magnanimity  of  his  diplomatic  policy  ?  lie  blew  loudly,  from 
London  and  Paris,  and  Berlin,  to  Vienna,  the  trumpet  of  his  own 
praises,  ‘  about  his  well  known  goodness  and  moderation,’  vir¬ 
tues  which,  wherever  they  really  exist,  can  thoroughly  afford  to 
be  silent.  Not  so,  however,  thinks  a  wounded  conscience,  tossing 
upon  its  bed  of  inward  torment,  except  when  dnigged  by  the 
most  potent  opiates  of  infidelity.  Royal  deeds  belied  both  pre¬ 
texts  and  promises.  He  continued  to  raise  the  tolls  in  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Dantzig  to  an  intolerable  height ;  and  the  city  was  urged 
by  all  possible  means  to  surrender  itself  voluntarily  to  his  sway, 
lie  summoned  a  diet  at  Lissa  to  counteract  that  oi  Warsaw,  and 
confiscated  the  estates  of  all  such  nobles  as  refused  allegiance. 
The  whole  of  Polish  Prussia  had  been  embraced  within  his  toils, 
together  with  the  districts  of  the  Netz,  whereby  his  kingdom 
became  a  continuous  territory  from  Glatz  to  Memel.  He  ac¬ 
quired  the  fertile  provinces  of  Culm,  Elbing,  and  Marienburgh, 
besides  rendering  himself  master  of  the  cathedral  of  Wermeland, 
with  an  annual  revenue  of  300,000  dollars,  and  of  the  only 
mouths  of  the  Vistula  yet  remaining  navigable.  So  hastily,  how¬ 
ever,  in  some  instances,  had  the  vultures  rushed  down  upon  the 
carcase,  that  even  Prussia  found  herself  compelled  to  disgorge  ; 
yet  wherever  any  tcitqx)rary  |)osscssions  were  relinquished  by 
Frederick,  he  first  had  the  flocks  driven  away,  the  forests  cut 
down,  the  magazines  emptied,  even  the  most  necessary  imple¬ 
ments  carried  off,  and  tlie  taxes  raised  by  anticipation.  We 
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appeal  to  the  cited  historian  for  a  verification  of  every  little  of 
these  charges.  The  footsteps  of  Prussian  spoliation  might  be  said 
to  have  realized  the  boast  of  Attila,  that  where  his  horse  had 
trodden,  grass  would  never  grow.  We  admit  that  royal  robbery, 
when  it  had  glutted  its  appetite  and  grown  wiser,  sought  a  selfish 
compensation  for  military  losses  in  multifarious  efforts  after  a 
better  sort  of  civilization.  Yet  the  calls  of  common  justice  com¬ 
pel  us  to  enter  our  protest  against  a  reversal  of  that  historical 
verdict,  which  the  truthfulness  and  general  assent  of  mankind 
have  recorded  against  a  mighty  transgressor,  whose  delinquencies 
must  never  be  forgotten  or  varnished  over  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
the  transcendent  character  of  his  genius,  as  a  general  and  a 
sovereign  over  his  native  subjects,  omitted  or  underrated  on  the 
other.  In  proportion  to  our  admiration  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  is  our  anxiety  to  remove  from  them  every  blemish,  as  well 
from  a  warm  respect  towards  their  gifted  editor,  as  a  regard  for 
our  own  usefulness  and  consistency  as  responsible  reviewers. 

But  we  must  now  advert  to  another  matter,  not  altogether  of 
such  public  concern  or  sympathy,  perhaps,  as  the  rapacity  of 
Frederick  with  regard  to  Poland;  wc  allude  to  his  irreligious 
principles.  True  enough  it  may  be,  that  to  God  alone  is  man  to 
give  an  account  of  those  spiritual  and  mysterious  movements  of 
mind,  which  constitute  the  inner  world  in  each  individual ;  but 
the  King  of  Prussia  courted  observation  as  to  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  himself ;  and  he  gloried  in  his  discipleship  towards 
Voltaire,  even  when  he  had  experienced  the  treachery  and 
profligacy  of  the  latter,  almost  more  than  in  his  victories  and 
laws.  It  is  with  much  regret  that  wc  animadvert  upon  the  ex¬ 
tremely  defective  statements  and  impressions  brought  before  our 
readers,  in  these  volumes,  with  respect  to  the  notorious  infidelity 
of  their  hero.  That  the  conqueror  of  Silesia  has  often  been 
characterized  as  ‘  a  downright  Atheist,  wholly  devoid  of  religious 
sentiments  of  any  kind, — a  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  consequently  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,*  is  no  doubt 
correct;  nor  is  it  less  so,  that  in  logical  strictness  of  expression, 
such  heavy  and  unguarded  inculpations  cannot  very  easily  be 
proved.  Yet  they  are  surely  not  a  whit  more  injudicious  than 
puerile  and  wretened  generalities  like  the  following  : 

‘From  the  year  1736,  when  Frederick  corresponded  with  Suhm  and 
Voltaire,  and  conversed  with  Beausobre  and  Achard,  the  jirotestant 
divines,  on  religious  topics,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  inquiries  concerning 
the  Infinite  were  dear  to  liis  heart,  and  a  favourite  pursuit  of  his  strong 
understanding.  lie  not  only  believed  with  full  and  profound  conviction 
the  existence  of  God,  but  defended  it  with  zeal ;  he  sought  in  pure 
moralitg  the  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life  ;  he  consoled  himself  gnd  others 
with  the  soothing  doctrine  oj'  a  future  state ;  he  maintained,  with  cl0‘ 
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quent  petiy  the  excellence  of  Christianity  against  its  slanderers :  and 
that  he  was  a  stanch  protestant  he  proved,  indeed  not  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  his  catholic  subjects.  He  seems  to  have  early  adopted  in 
practice  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Pope — 

,  *  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight, — 

He  can't  be  wrong,  whose  life  is  in  the  right.' 

What  is  this,  indeed,  but  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity  himself,  in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  words,  ‘  By 
their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them;’  and  again,  ‘Not  every  one  that  saitli 
unto  me,  I^rd,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,  which  is  in  heaven.*  May  we  not 
almost  infer  from  these  passages,  that  the  best  men  must  have  the  best 
religion, — and  that  he  worships  God  in  the  greatest  purity  who  strives 
most  to  imitate  Him!  As  sovereign,  it  was  a  law  with  Frederick 
never  to  be  weary  of  well  doing ;  and  with  such  a  profession  he  did 
not  deviate  widely  from  the  church,  to  which  his  theoretical  convic¬ 
tions  also  approached  nearer  than  many  a  one,  not  sufficiently  informed 
on  the  subject,  may  conceive.’ — Vol.  iv.,  pp.  128,  129. 

Wc  felt  reminded,  on  reading  this  and  similar  passages,  of  all 
those  sagacious  old  sawsy — ‘  the  further  from  church  the  nearer 
to  God,’  and  the  like, — in  which  our  ancestors,  or  at  least  many 
of  them,  thought  they  discerned  abysses  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Were  the  topic  not  too  serious  a  one  to  excite  smiles  upon,  wt 
might  rank  our  biographer,  in  religious  matters,  with  such  pro¬ 
found  divines  as  liichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  who  once  quoted 
Moses  as  the  author  of  that  solemn  scripture,  ‘  Evil  communica¬ 
tions  corrupt  good  manners  or,  an  existing  and  well-known  canon 
residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s,  who,  in  a  published  sermon  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  her  present  Majesty,  concluded  with  the  words  of  the 
blessed  Psalmist,  ‘  Lord !  now”  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace  1’  We  have  ventured  to  throw  a  few  of  our  biographer’s 
statements  into  italics,  that  ordinary  people,  like  ourselves,  may 
read  them,  so  as  to  be  quite  certain  that  our  eyes  are  in  their 
proper  places ! 

In  sober  sadness,  the  full  and  profound  religious  convictions  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  his  eloquent  defence  of  Christianity,  his 
realization  of  pure  morality,  his  soothing  confidence  in  the  verities 
of  a  future  state,  his  zealous  championship  against  their  im- 
pugners,  the  supposed  believer  in  notning  but  the  French  Ency¬ 
clopedia,  being,  under  the  rose,  a  genuine  apostle  of  the  gospel, 
if  not  a  jx)sitive  son  of  consolation,  and  himself  ‘  never  w’ear^”  of 
well* doing,’ — we  declare  all  these  most  preposterous  assertions 
have  given  us  the  heart-ache  !  They  affectingly  force  uj)on  our 
attention  the  inspired  description  of  this  world  and  its  multitude 
of  wise  men ;  professing  themselves  to  be  such,  they  become 
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fools !  Under  their  hands,  words  of  truth  degenerate  into  empty 
sounds.  Religion,  instead  of  being  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  the 
heart,  comes  to  signify  nothing  more  than  a  congeries  of  vapid 
speculations.  Without  form  and  void,  it  eludes  the  observer  as 
an  inanity  only  less  solid  than  a  shadow — dat  sine  mente  sonum  ! 
Now,  just  let  us  take  the  vaunted  religious  convictions  of 
Frederick,  and  see  what  in  plain  fact  they  amount  to,  even  as 
represented  by  our  biographer,  in  other  portions  of  his  work, 
when  it  must  have  slipped  his  memory,  that  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself  the  superhuman  labour  of  trying  to  wash  white  a  Black¬ 
amoor  I  In  conversation  with  Professor  Sulzer,  in  1777,  he  thus 
scoffingly  described  the  Holy  Trinity,  saying  that  ‘  Among  other 
things,  people  had  carried  absurdity  to  such  a  length,  as  to 
assume  the  existence  of  a  God,  who  had  produced  a  second,  and 
those  two  had  made  a  third  between  them!’  (Vol.  iv.,  p,  131.) 
D’Alembert  could  write  to  Voltaire  that  he  and  his  friends  only 
hated  superstition,  ^  whilst  they  reverenced  both  Christianity  and 
its  founder Credat  Judaeus  I  Frederick  also  varnished  over  his 
infidelity  with  the  same  French  polish  of  lies;  but  could  so 
^tutc  an  author,  as  the  one  now  before  us,  be  misled  by  a  few 
idle  professions  ?  In  his  epistle  on  the  death  of  Marshal  Saxe, 
he  directly  impugns  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  all  real 
notions  of  a  future  state.  We  use  the  term  real^  because  occa¬ 


sional  allusions  in  subsequent  or  previous  works,  to  the  clysinm 
of  mythology  and  poetry,  were  upon  the  face  of  them  no  more 
than  mere  flights  of  the  pen — the  unsubstantial  imagery  of  a 
conceited  sovereign,  proud  of  having  condescended  to  study 
the  classics,  like  ordinary  scholars.  But  even  his  present 
memorialist  naively  mentions  that,  ‘  it  is  a  fact,  that  he  wrote 
to  d’Alembert,  in  1780,  that  he  had  no  conception  of  an 
immortal  soul.’  One  day,  a  member  of  the  academy  was  stating 
a  long  series  of  reasons,  on  behalf  of  future  existence  and 
accountability,  when  Frederick  cut  him  short,  ‘  What !’  said  he, 
‘do  you  want  to  be  immortal?’  He  often  ridiculed  what  he 


there  he  after  death  9  If  body  and  soul  are  doomed  to  expire 
together,  I  shall  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  mingle 
with  it ;  but  if  a  spark  of  my  mind  exists  after  deaths  into  the 
arms  of  my  God  will  I  betake  me.’  (Vol.  iv.,  p.  136.)  And  these 
are  what  his  biographer  affects  to  call  his  hero’s  religious  con¬ 
victions!  No  people  in  the  world  can  be  more  sentimental,  on 
certain  occasions,  than  confirmed  sceptics.  When  the  news  was 
brought  the  King  of  Prussia  that  his  favourite  sister,  the 
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Margravine  of  Bayreuth  had  departed,  his  majesty  composed  a 
sermon  upon  some  text  of  scripture  applicable  to  his  situation, 
which  he  handed  to  Lc  Cat,  written  upon  a  roll  of  black-edged 
paper.  After  the  defeat  at  Hochkirk,  he  was  found  studying  the 
discourses  of  Pere  de  Bourdaloue  in  the  evening.  ‘  Behold,’  says 
his  eulogist,  ^  what  a  religious  monarch  !’  Yet  when  we  proceed 
a  little  further,  whilst  the  same  Le  Cat  endeavours  to  cheer  his 
master,  ‘  the  latter  assured  him,  that  he  had  always  something  at 
hand  to  put  an  end  to  the  tragedy  /  In  which  words,  he  alluded 
to  the  poison^  in  the  form  of  pills,  which  he  carried  about  him, 
to  be  used  in  the  last  extremity,  especially  in  case  he  had  chanced 
to  be  taken  prisoner.*  (Vol.  iii.,  p.  207.)  On  the  28th  October, 
1760,  in  a  letter  to  d’Argens,  he  expresses,  without  reserve,  his 
determination  to  destroy  himself,  should  he  fail  in  certain  military 
measures;  and  with  regard  to  this  letter,  we  are  at  a  loss  for 
words  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  the  following  sentence  de¬ 
liberately  propounded  by  our  author: — 

‘  The  right  royal  sentiments  thus  uttered  by  Frederick,  convince 
me,  that  a  monarch  like  him  is  not  to  he  measured  oji  this  point  hy  the 
same  standard  as  ordinary  men  in  humbler  stations ;  and  that  self- 
murder  may  be  in  some  rare  cases  not  only  an  excusable,  but  even  a 
commendable  act, — nay,  an  act  of  the  highest  public  virtue,' — 
Vol.  iii.,  p.  310. 

Alas !  for  the  ‘  pure  morality  in  which  he  sought  the  cheerful 
enjoyment  of  life it  stood  upon  about  as  firm  a  foundation  as 
his  religious  convictions.  Arc  we  to  see  it  illustrated  in  his 
conduct  towards  his  virtuous  queen,  who  had  never  offended 
him,  but  whom  he  treated  with  the  most  cruel  politeness  and 
the  most  insulting  neglect?  Was  his  defence  of  political  false¬ 
hood  moral,  or  the  contrary  ?  Were  his  actions  respecting 
Silesia  and  Poland  pure  and  upright,  or  tyrannical  and  dis¬ 
honourable  ?  Were  his  bitter  hatred  and  persecution  of  the  son 
of  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  on  the 
score  of  his  being  what  the  king  called  a  *  pietistical  mucker,’ 
(a  term  of  detestable  contempt  applied  by  Frederick  as  our 
bishops  used  to  handle  the  epithet,  methodisty)  or  was  his  uni¬ 
versal  acrimony  towards  all  individuals  wearing  the  garb  of 
clergymen,  whether  catholic  or  protestant, — wc  would  ask,  did 
all  this  savour  of  Christian  championship,  or  Christian  temper, 
or  anything  consistent  even  with  Christian,  not  to  say  intellectual 
liberality?  Or  are  such  observations  as  these  seemly,  when 
describing  the  death-bed  scene  of  the  friend  of  Voltaire  ?  ‘  Fre¬ 

derick  needed  no  propitiatory  prayers,  no  priestly  intercessions, 
no  exercises  of  penance  to  appease  the  wrath  of  an  all- righteous 
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judge,  llis  work  was  accomplished  ;  he  had  done  good  in  his 
generation,  and  he  quitted  the  world  lonely,  calmly,  free  from 
cares,  free  from  stings  of  conscience,  althougli  sensible  till  a  few 
moments  before  his  death.*  His  last  will  betrays  the  genuine 
creed  of  the  royal  philosopher,  in  full  accordance  with  what  we 
must  designate  as  German  and  Gallican  heathenism :  ‘  I  give 
back  cheerfully  and  without  regret  this  breath  of  life  to  bounteous 
nature,  who  bestowed  it  upon  me ;  my  body  also  to  the  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed !’  But  we  have  perhaps  already  said 
more  than  enough  upon  a  subject  so  painful,  and  therefore  we 
content  ourselves  with  transcribing  an  anecdote  which  has  not 
happened  to  come  across  us  before : — 

‘  On  the  partition  of  Poland,  when  tlie  king  took  possession  of  his 
share,  the  catholic  bishop  of  Ermeland  lost  a  considerable  portion  of 
llis  revenues.  'When,  soon  after,  he  waited  on  the  king  at  Potsdam, 
Frederick  said  to  him,  ‘  Surely  you  cannot  feel  any  attachment  to  me.* 
Tlie  bishop  replied,  that  he  should  never  forget  the  duty  which  a 
subject  owes  to  his  sovereign.  ‘  And  I,*  rejoined  the  king,  ‘  am  your 
very  good  friend,  and  reckon  with  confidence  on  your  friendship.  If 
St.  Peter  should  deny  me  admittance  into  Paradise,  I  hope  you  will 
do  me  the  favour  to  smuggle  me  in  under  your  cloak.*  ‘  That  will 
scarcely  be  possible,*  said  the  bishop,  ‘  for  your  majesty  has  clipped  it 
so  short,  that  there  would  be  little  chance  of  hiding  any  contraband 
goods  under  it.*  * — Vol.  iv.  p.  223. 

Having  thus  recorded  our  candid  opinions  on  what  we  con¬ 
sider  highly  reprehensible  in  both  Frederick  and  his  biographer, 
we  have  to  thank  the  spirited  publisher  of  these  volumes  for 
having  favoured  us  with  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  famous  King 
of  Prussia,  which,  but  for  his  energetic  liberality,  would  most 
probably  never  have  appeared  in  an  English  dress.  Their 
editor,  we  humbly  conceive,  was  bound  to  have  stated  his  dis¬ 
sent  fVom  particular  statements,  paragraphs,  and  impressions. 
It  strikes  us  that  he  is  still  bound  to  do  so,  both  with  regard  to 
the  chapter  upon  Poland,  and  the  scepticism  of  her  spoiler.  Ihus 
the  poet  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,  forgotten  the  glorious  strains 
of  his  earlier  days  ? 

‘  Oh !  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time, 

When  Poland  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime  I 
Without  one  generous  friend,  or  pitying  foe, 

Strength  in  her  arms,  or  mercy  in  her  woe ! 

Dropt  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shatter’d  spear, 

Closed  her  bright  eye,  and  curb’d  her  high  career  i 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  tlie  world  farewell. 

And  freedom  shrieked,  as  Kosciusko  fell! 
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There  live,  alas!  of  heaven-directed  mien, 

Of  cultured  soul,  and  sapient  eye  serene. 
Who  hail  thee,  man,  the  pilgrim  of  a  day, 
Spouse  of  the  worm,  and  brother  of  the  clay  ! 
Frail  as  the  leaf  in  autumn’s  yellow  bower. 
Dust  in  the  wind,  or  dew  upon  the  flower. 

A  friendless  slave,  a  child  without  a  sire. 
Whose  mortal  life  and  momentary  fire. 

Light  to  the  grave,  his  chance-created  form 
As  ocean-wrecks  illuminate  the  storm  ; 

And  when  the  gun’s  tremendous  Hash  is  o’er. 
To  night  and  silence  sink  for  evermore  1’ 


Art.  III.  Life  in  Mexico  during  a  Eesidence  of  Two  Years  in  that 

Country,  By  Madame  C - de  la  B - .  With  a  Preface  by 

W.  11.  Prescott.  8vo.  London :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Tins  volume  is  introduced  to  public  confidence  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
the  author  of  *  The  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,’ 
who  assures  us  that  it  is  ‘  the  result  of  observations  made  during 
a  two  years’  residence  in  Mexico  by  a  lady  whose  position  there 
made  her  intimately  acc^uainted  with  its  Society,  and  opened  to 
her  the  best  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  whatever  could 
interest  an  enlightened  foreigner.’ 

It  is  the  production  of  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  the 
wife  of  a  Spanish  ambassador,  and  consists  of  letters  written  to 
the  members  of  her  family,  without,  as  we  are  informed,  the 
remotest  idea  of  publication.  ‘  Feeling  a  regret,’  says  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott,  ‘  that  such  rich  stores  of  instruction  and  amusement,  from 
which  I  had  so  much  profited  myself,  should  be  reserved  for  the 
eyes  of  a  few  friends  only,  I  strongly  recommended  that  they 
suould  be  given  to  the  world.’  In  this  he  acted  most  wisely,  and 
we  thank  him  for  his  counsel,  and  rejoice  that  it  was  adopted. 
We  have  seldom  read  a  volume  containing  a  richer  fund  of  enter- 
taininjjr  information  set  forth  in  a  style  at  once  lively  and  pointed, 
rapid  in  its  sketches,  and  picturesque  in  its  general  grouping. 

Madame  Calderon,  in  company  with  her  husband,  left  New 
York  in  the  packet-ship  Norma,  on  the  27th  October,  1839,  and 
entered  the  beautiful  bay  of  Havana  on  the  12th  of  the  following 
month.  ‘  Eveiything,^  she  says,  ‘  struck  us  as  strange  ana 
picturesque.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  the  prison  built  by 
General  Tacon,  the  irregular  houses,  with  their  fronts  painted 
red  or  pale  blue,  and  with  the  cool  but  uninhabited  look 
}>roduced  by  the  absence  of  glass  windows,  the  merchant  ships 
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and  large  men  of  war,  vessels  from  every  port  in  the  commercial 
world,  the  little  boats  gliding  amongst  them  with  their  snow 
white  sails,  the  negroes  on  the  wharf— nothing  European ;  the 
heat  was  great,  that  of  a  July  day,  without  any  freshness  in  the 
air.*  The  fashions  of  the  old  country  were  found  to  prevail  in 
its  distant  colony, — the  aristocracy  calling  each  other  by  their 
Christian  name,  and  those  of  an  inferior  rank  being  known  by 
the  more  punctilious  observance  of  external  respect  towards  them. 
The  following  brief  pass^e  affords  a  glimpse  of  Havana  Society, 
which  is  not  without  its  interest: — 

‘  Of  course,  Fcould  not  leave  Havana  without  devoting  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  shopping.  The  shops  have  most  seducing  names — Hope, 
AVonder,  Desire,  ^tc.  The  French  modistes  seem  to  be  wisely  im¬ 
proving  their  time,  by  charging  respectable  prices  for  their  work. 
The  shopkeepers  bring  their  goods  out  to  the  volante,  it  not  being  the 
fashion  for  ladies  to  enter  the  shops,  though  I  took  the  privilege  of  a 
foreigner  to  infringe  this  rule  occasionally.  Silks  and  satins  very 
dear — lace  and  muslin  very  reasonable,  was,  upon  the  whole,  the 
result  of  my  investigation;  but  as  it  only  lasted  two  hours,  and  that 
my  sole  purchases  of  any  consequence  were  an  indispensable  mantilla, 
and  a  pair^of  earrings,  I  give  my  opinion  for  the  present  with  due 
diffidence. 

‘  I  can  speak  with  more  decision  on  the  subject  of  a  great  ball 

given  us  by  the  Countess  F - a,  last  evening,  wliich  was  really 

superb.  The  whole  house  was  thrown  open — there  was  a  splendid 
supper,  quantities  of  refreshments,  and  the  whole  select  aristocracy  of 
Havana.  Diamonds  on  all  the  women,  jewels  and  orders  on  all  the 
men,  magniticent  lustres  and  mirrors,  and  a  capital  band  of  music  in 
the  gallery. 

‘  The  Captain-General  was  the  only  individual  in  a  plain  dress.  He 
made  himself  very  agreeable,  in  good  French.  About  one  hundred 
couple  stood  up  in  each  countiy-dance,  but  the  rooms  ai*e  so  large 
and  so  judiciously  lighted,  that  we  did  not  feel  at  all  warm.  Waltzes, 
(juadrilles,  and  these  long  Spanish  dances,  succeeded  each  other. 
Almost  all  the  girls  have  tine  eyes  and  beautiful  figures,  but  without 
colour,  or  much  animation.  The  finest  diamonds  were  those  of  the 
Countess  F - a,  particularly  her  necklace,  which  was  undeniable. 

‘  Walking  through  the  rooms  after  supper,  we  were  amused  to  see 
the  negroes  and  negresses  helping  themselves  plentifully  to  the  sweat- 
meats,  uncorking  and  drinking  fresh  bottles  of  Champagne,  and  de¬ 
vouring  everything  on  the  supper  tables,  without  the  slightest  con¬ 
cern  for  the  presence  either  of  tlieir  master  or  mistress;  in  fact, 
behaving  like  a  multitude  of  spoilt  children,  who  arc  sure  of  meeting 
with  indulgence,  and  presume  upon  it.  *  *  * 

‘  Towards  morning  we  were  led  down  stairs  to  a  large  suite  of 
rooms,  containing  a  library  of  several  thousand  volumes,  where  coffee, 
cakes,  &c.,  were  prepared  in  beautiful  SiSvres  porcelain  and  gold 
plate.  We  left  the  house,  at  last,  to  the  music  of  the  national  hymn 
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of  Spain,  which  struck  up  as  we  passed  through  the  gallery.’ — 
pp.  13,  14. 

From  Havana,  our  author  proceeded  in  the  Jason,  a  Spanish 
ship  of  war,  to  Vera  Cruz,  of  which  she  informs  us  that  ‘  any¬ 
thing  more  melancholy,  delabre,  and  forlorn  than  the  whole  ap- 

1)carancc  of  things  as  we  drew'  near,  cannot  well  be  imagined.’ 
n  the  course  of  Tier  W'alks  in  the  environs  of  this  miserable  eitv, 
she  fell  in  w'itli  a  singular  exemplification  of  the  state  of  society, 
at  which  many  of  our  fair  readers  will,  doubtless,  be  greatly 
shocked.  We  are  gallant  enough  to  believe  that  the  custom 
referred  to  must  belong  to  *  the  olden  time nevertheless,  we 
will  record  it  for  the  amusement,  if  not  the  guidance  of  our 
young  friends.  Madame  Calderon  says,  ‘  We  w'alkcd  in  the 
direction  of  an  old  church,  where  it  is,  or  was  the  custom  for 
young  ladies  desirous  of  being  married  to  throw  a  stone  at  the 
siiint,  their  fortune  depending  upon  the  stone’s  hitting  him,  so 
that  he  is  in  a  lapidated  and  dilajiidated  condition.’ 

The  travellers  left  Vera  Cruz  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
23rd  of  December,  and  halted  to  breakfast  at  Manga  dc  Clavo, 
the  residence  of  Santa  Anna,  the  ex-president,  whose  appearance 
and  manners  arc  thus  described : — 

*  In  a  little  while  entered  General  Santa  Anna  himself,  a  gentle¬ 
manly,  good-looking,  quietly-dressed,  rather  melancholy -looking 
person,  wdth  one  leg,  apparently  somewhat  of  an  invalid,  and  to  us 
the  most  interesting  person  in  the  group.  He  has  a  sallow  eoni- 
plexion,  line  dark  eyes,  soft  and  penetrating,  and  an  interesting  ex¬ 
pression  of  face.  Knowing  nothing  of  his  past  history,  one  w  ould 
have  said — a  philosopher,  living  in  dignified  retirement,  one  who  liad 
tried  the  world,  and  found  that  all  w’as  vanity,  one  who  had  suflered 
ingratitude,  and  who,  if  he  were  ever  persuaded  to  emerge  from  his 
retreat,  w'ould  only  do  so,  Cineinnatus-like,  to  benefit  liis  country. 
It  is  strange  how  I'reqiiently  this  expression  of  philosophic  resignation, 
of  placid  sadness,  is  to  be  remarked  on  the  countenances  of  the 

deepest,  most  ambitious,  and  most  designing  men.  C - n  gave 

him  a  letter  from  the  Queen,  w'ritten  under  the  supposition  of  Ids 
being  still  President,  with  which  he  seemed  much  pleased,  but  merely 
made  the  innocent  observation,  ‘  How  very  w'ell  the  Queen  writes’.’ 

‘  It  was  only  now  and  then  that  the  expression  of  his  eye  w  as 
startling,  especially  when  he  spoke  of  his  leg,  w’hieh  is  cut  off  below 
the  knee.  He  speaks  of  it  frequently,  like  Sir  John  Ramorny  of  his 
blootly  hand,  and  wdien  he  gives  an  account  of  his  w’ound,  and  alludes 
to  the  French  on  that  day,  his  countenance  assumes  that  air  of  bitter¬ 
ness  which  Ramorny’s  may  have  exhibited  when  speaking  of  ‘  Harry 
the  Smith.’ 

*  Otherwise,  he  made  himself  very  agreeable,  spoke  a  great  deal  of 
the  Ibdtcd  States,  and  of  the  persons  he  had  known  there,  and  in  his 
manners  was  quiet  and  gentlemanlike,  and  altogether  a  more  polished 
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hero  tlian  I  had  expected  to  see.  To  judji^e  from  the  past,  lie  will  not 
long  remain  in  his  present  state  of  inaetion,  besides  having  within 
him,  according  to  Zavala,  ‘  a  principle  of  action  for  ever  impelling 
him  forward.^ — p.  27. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  country  formed  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  would  appear, 
from  our  author’s  account,  to  be  bighly  picturesque  and  beau¬ 
tiful  : — 

‘  It  was  difficult  to  believe,  as  we  journeyed  on,  that  we  w^erc  now  in 
the  midst  of  December.  The  air  was  soft  and  balmy.  The  heat, 
without  being  oppressive,  that  of  a  July  day  in  England.  The  road 
through  a  succession  of  woody  country;  trees  covered  with  every 
variety  of  blossom,  and  loaded  wdth  the  most  delicious  tropical  fruits; 
flowers  of  every  colour  filling  the  air  with  fragrance,  and  the  most 
fantastical  profusion  of  parasitical  plants  intertwining  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  and  flinging  their  bright  blossoms  over  every  bough.  Palms, 
cocoas,  oranges,  lemons,  succeeded  one  another,  and  at  one  turn  of 
the  road,  down  in  a  lovely  green  valley,  w^e  caught  a  glimpse  of  an 
Indian  woman,  with  her  long  hair,  resting  under  the  shade  of  a  lofty 
tree,  beside  a  running  stream — an  Oriental  picture.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  dust  and  the  jolting,  nothing  could  have  been  more  de¬ 
lightful.* — p.  29. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  journey  the  scenery  is  represented 
as  ‘  w  ild  and  grand,  yet  dreary  and  monotonous,  .  .  .  the  only 
signs  of  life  to  be  met  with  being  the  long  strings  of  arrieros 
with  their  droves  of  mules,  and  an  occasional  Indian  hut,  with  a 
few"  miserable  half-naked  w"omen  and  children.’  The  great 
object  of  interest  w  as  Mexico,  the  ancient  capital  of  Montezuma, 
the  distant  view"  of  which  is  thus  described  : — 

‘  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  heights  looking  down  upon  the  great 
valley,  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the  worhl,  w  ith  its  fnmiework  of 
everlasting  mountains,  its  snow-crow"ncd  volcanoes,  great  lakes,  and 
fertile  jilains,  all  surrounding  the  favoured  city  of  Montezuma,  the 
proudest  boast  of  his  conqueror,  once  of  Si>ain’s  many  diadems  tlie 
brightest.  But  the  day  had  overcast,  nor  is  this  the  most  favourable 
road  for  entering  Mexico.  The  innumerable  spires  ot  the  distant 
city  w'crc  faintly  seen.  The  volcanoes  were  enveloped  in  clouds,  all 
but  their  ^nowy  summits,  which  seemed  like  mai’ble  domes  tow’ering 
into  the  sky.  But  as  we  strained  our  eyes  to  look  into  the  valley,  it 
all  appeared  to  me  rather  like  a  vision  of  the  past  than  the  actual 
breathing  present.  The  curtain  of  Time  seemed  to  roll  back  and  to 
discover  to  us  the  great  panorama  that  burst  ujion  tlie  eye  of  Cortes 
W'hen  he  first  looked  dow"n  upon  the  table-land;  the  king-loving,  God¬ 
fearing  conqueror,  his  loyalty  and  religion  so  blended  alter  the  fashion 
of  ancient  Spain,  that  it  were  hard  to  say  which  sentiment  exercised 
over  him  the  greater  sway.  The  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  the  five  great  lakes,  upon  verdant  and  flower-covered 
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inlands,  a  western  Venice,  with  thousands  of  boats  gliding  swiftly 
along  its  streets,  long  lines  of  low  houses,  diversified  by  the  multitudes 
of  pyramidal  temples,  the  Teocalli,  or  houses  of  God— -canoes  cover¬ 
ing  the  mirrored  lakes — the  lofty  trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  profusion 
of  water  now  wanting  to  the  landscape — the  wdiole  fertile  valley  en¬ 
closed  by  its  eternal  hills  and  snow-crowned  volcanoes — what  scenes 
of  wonder  and  of  beauty  to  burst  upon  the  eyes  of  these  wayfaring 
men! 

‘  Then  the  beautiful  gardens  surrounding  the  city,  the  profusion  of 
flowers,  and  fruit,  and  birds — the  mild  bronze-coloured  Emperor 
himself  advancing  in  the  midst  of  his  Indian  nobility,  with  rich  dress 
and  unshod  feet,  to  receive  his  unbidden  and  unwelcome  guest — the 
slaves  and  the  gold  and  the  rich  plumes,  all  to  be  laid  at  the  feet  of 
‘  llis  most  sacred  Majesty’ — what  pictures  are  called  up  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  simple  narrative  of  Cortes,  and  how  forcibly  they  return 
to  the  mind  now,  when,  after  a  lapse  of  tliree  centuries,  we  behold,  for 
the  first  time,  the  city  of  palaces  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Indian 
capital.’ — pp.  39,  40. 

The  ambassador  was  received  with  great  honour,  a  niilitary 
escort  being  in  attendance,  together  with  ‘  a  very  splendid 
carriage,  all  crimson  and  gold.*  Once  arrived  in  the  capital, 
Madame  Calderon  had  ample  opportunities  of  noticing  the  manners 
and  sociaf  habits  of  the  higher  classes.  Her  official  position,  and 
the  i>eaceful  character  of  her  husband’s  mission,  led  to  her 
company  being  solicited  on  all  hands,  so  that  she  was  perpetually 
in  society,  and  saw  the  bright  side  of  everything.  It  is  a  point 
of  established  etiquette  in  Mexico,  that  all  new  comers,  what¬ 
ever  their  rank  or  station,  must  give  printed  notice  to  every 
family  of  distinction,  of  their  arrival.  An  influx  of  visitors  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  custom,  and  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  surprised  at  the  easy  familiarity  which  is  at  once  esta¬ 
blished,  and  the  duration  of  the  visits  which  are  paid.  Madame 
Calderon  says — 

‘  Some  Mexican  visits  appear  to  me  to  surpass  in  duration  all  that 
one  can  imagine  of  a  visit,  rarely  lasting  less  than  one  hour,  and  some¬ 
times  extending  over  a  great  part  of  the  day.  And  gentlemen,  at 
least,  arrive  at  no  particular  time.  If  you  are  going  to  breakfast,  they 
go  also— if  to  dinner,  the  same — if  you  are  asleep,  they  wait  till  you 
awaken  —  if  out,  they  call  again.  An  indifferent  sort  of  man, 
whose  name  I  did  not  even  hear,  arrived  yesterday  a  little  after  break¬ 
fast,  sat  still,  and  walked  in  to  a  late  dinner  with  us!  These  should 
not  be  called  visits,  but  visitations,  though  I  trust  they  do  not  often 
occur  to  that  extent.  An  open  house  and  an  open  table  for  your 
friends,  which  includes  every  passing  acquaintance;  these  are  merely 
Spanish  habits  of  hospitality  transplanted.’ — p.  43. 

Our  fair  author  returned,  of  course,  these  visits,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  following  incident  occurred,  which  throws  a  sombre 
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liflrht  on  the  prevalence  of  superstition  amonffst  the  cav  and 
light-hearted  Mexicans ; — 

‘  1  paid  a  visit  tlie  other  day,  which  merits  to  be  recorded.  It  was 

to  the  rich  Senora - ,  whose  first  visit  I  had  not  yet  returned. 

She  was  at  home,  and  I  was  shown  into  a  very  large  drawing-room, 
where,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  tlie  lamps,  mirrors,  &c.,  covered  with 
black  crape,  as  in  cases  of  mourning  here.  I  concluded  that  some  one 
of  the  family  was  dead,  and  that  I  had  made  a  very  ill-timed  first 
visit.  However,  I  sat  down,  when  my  eyes  were  instantly  attracted 
by  something  awful  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  sofa  where  I  sat. 
There  were  six  chairs  ranged  together,  and  on  these  lay,  stretched 
out,  a  figure,  apparently  a  dead  body,  about  six  feet  long,  enveloped 
in  black  cloth,  the  feet  alone  visible,  from  their  pushing  up  the  cloth. 
Oh,  horror!  Here  I  sat,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  this  mysterious  appari¬ 
tion,  and  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  whose  body  it  might  be.  The  master 
of  the  house?  He  was  very  tall,  and  being  in  bad  health,  might  have 
died  suddenly.  My  being  received  argued  nothing  against  this,  since 
the  first  nine  days  after  a  death,  the  house  is  invariably  crowded  with 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  the  widow,  or  orphan,  or  childless 
mother,  must  receive  the  condolences  of  all  and  sundry,  in  the  midst 
of  her  first  bitter  sorrow.  There  seems  to  be  no  idea  of  grief  wishing 
for  solitude. 

‘  Pending  these  reflections,  I  sat  uneasily,  feeling  or  fancying  a 
heavy  air  in  the  apartment,  and  wishing,  most  sincerely,  that  some 
living  person  would  enter.  I  thought  even  of  slipping  away,  but 
feared  to  give  offence,  and  in  fact  began  to  grow  so  nervous,  that  when 

tlie  Senora  de - entered  at  length,  I  started  up  as  if  I  had  heard 

a  pistol.  She  wore  a  coloured  muslin  gown  and  a  blue  shawl;  no 
signs  of  mourning  ! 

‘  After  the  usual  complimentaiy  preface,  I  asked  particularly  after 
her  husband,  keeping  a  side  glance  on  the  mysterious  figure.  lie 
was  pretty  well.  Her  family?  Just  recovered  from  the  smallpox, 
after  being  severely  ill.  ‘  Not  dangerously?*  said  I,  hesitatingly, 
thinking  she  might  have  a  tall  sotiy  and  that  she  alluded  to  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  others.  ‘  No;*  but  her  sister’s  children  had  been  alarm¬ 
ingly  ill,  ‘  Not  lost  any,  I  hope?*  ‘  None.*  Well,  so  taken  up  was 
I,  that  conversation  flagged,  and  I  answered  and  asked  questions  at 
random,  until,  at  last,  I  happened  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  were  going^  to 
the  country  soon.  ‘  Not  to  remain.  But  to-morrow  we  are  going 
to  convey  a  Santo  Crislo  (a  figure  of  the  crucifixion)  there,  which 
has  just  been  made  for  the  chapel;*  glancing  towards  the  figure;  ‘  for 
wliich  reason  this  room  is,  as  you  see,  hung  with  black.  I  never 
felt  so  relieved  in  my  life,  and  thought  of  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.*— 
pp.  94,  95. 

No  person,  of  course,  could  visit  Mexico  without  attending 
the  hulUjighU  a  national  pastime  at  once  disgraceful  and  brutal¬ 
izing.  The  Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  it,  but  Madame  Calderon 
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had  not  seen  the  magnificent  arena  of  Madrid,  and  therefore 
describes  tlie  scene  with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty: — 

‘  Fancy  an  immense  amphitheatre,  with  four  great  tiers  of  boxes, 
and  a  range  of  uncovered  seats  in  front,  the  whole  crowded  almost  to 
suffocation;  the  boxes  filled  with  ladies  in  full  dress,  and  the  seats 
below  by  gaily-dressed  and  most  enthusiastic  spectators;  two  military 
bands  of  music,  playing  beautiful  airs  from  the  operas;  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  variety  of  brilliant  costumes,  all  lighted  up  by  the  eternally 
deep  bkic  sky;  ladies  and  peasants,  and  officers  in  full  uniform,  and 
you  may  conceive  that  it  must  have  been  altogether  a  varied  and 
curious  spectacle. 

‘  About  half-past  six  a  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  presi¬ 
dent,  who  came  in  uniform  with  his  staff,  and  took  his  seat  to  the 
music  of  ‘  Guerra!  Guerra!  I  bellici  trombi.’  Shortly  after  the 
matadors  and  picadors,  the  former  on  foot,  the  latter  on  horseback, 
made  their  entry,  saluting  all  round  the  arena,  and  were  received 
with  loud  cheering. 

‘  Bernardo’s  dress  of  blue  and  silver  was  very  superb,  and  cost  liim 
five  hundred  dollars.  The  signal  was  given — the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  a  bull  sprang  into  the  arena;  not  a  great,  fieree-looking 
animal,  as  they  are  in  Spain,  but  a  small,  angry,  wild-looking  beast, 
with  a  troubled  eye. 

‘  That  first  pose  of  the  bull  is  superb!  Pasta,  in  her  ^ledea,  did 
not  surpass  it.  Meanwhile,  the  matadors  and  the  bandcrillcros  shook 
their  coloured  scarfs  at  him — the  picadors  poked  at  liim  with  their 
lances.  He  rushed  at  the  first,  and  tossed  up  the  scarfs  which  they 
threw  at  him,  while  they  sprung  over  the  arena;  galloped  after  the 
others,  striking  the  horses,  so  that  along  with  tlieir  riders  they  occa¬ 
sionally  rolled  in  the  dust;  both,  however,  almost  instantly  recovering 
their  equilibrium,  in  which  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Then  the 
matadors  would  throw  fireworks,  crackers  adorned  with  streaming 
ribbons,  which  stuck  on  his  horns,  and  as  he  tossed  his  head,  enveloped 
him  in  a  blaze  of  fire.  Oceasionally  the  picador  would  catch  liold  of 
the  bull’s  tail,  and  passing  it  under  his  o>vn  right  leg,  wheel  his  horse 
round,  force  the  bullock  to  gallop  backwards,  and  throw  him  on  his 
face. 

‘  Maddened  with  pain,  streaming  with  blood,  stuck  full  of  darts, 
and  covered  with  fireworks,  the  unfortunate  beast  went  galloping  round 
and  round,  plunging  blindly  at  man  and  horse,  and  frecpiently  trying 
to  leap  the  barrier,  but  driven  back  by  the  waving  hats  and  shout¬ 
ing  of  the  crowd.  At  last,  as  he  stood  at  bay,  and  nearly  exhausted, 
the  matador  ran  up  and  gave  him  the  mortal  blow,  considered  a 
peculiar  proof  of  skill.  The  bull  stopped,  as  if  he  felt  that  his  liour 
were  come,  staggered,  made  a  few  plunges  at  nothing,  and  fell.  A 
finishing  stroke,  and  the  bull  expired. 

‘  The  trumpets  sounded,  the  music  played.  Four  horses  galloped 
in  tied  to  a  yoke,  to  which  the  bull  was  fastened,  and  swiftly  dragged 
out  of  tlic  arena.  This  last  part  had  a  fine  effect,  reminding  one  of  a 
Uoman  sacrifice.  In  a  similar  manner,  eight  bulls  were  done  to  death. 
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The  scene  is  altogether  fine,  the  address  amusing,  but  the  wounding 
and  tormenting  of  the  bull  is  sickening,  and  as  here  the  tips  of  his 
horns  are  blunted,  one  has  more  sympathy  wdth  him  than  with  his 
human  adversaries.  It  cannot  be  good  to  accustom  a  i)eople  to  such 
bloody  sights. 

‘  Yet  let  me  confess,  that  though  at  first  I  covered  my  face  and 
could  not  look,  little  by  little  I  grew  so  much  interested  in  the  scene, 
that  I  could  not  take  my  eyes  off  it,  and  I  can  easily  understand  the 
pli*asure  taken  in  these  barbarous  diversions,  by  those  accustomed  to 
them  from  childhood.* — pp.  64,  6o. 

Speaking  of  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the  Mexican  ladies, 
our  fair  author  notes  the  general  absence  of  personal  beauty, 
which,  however,  she  charitably  attributes  mainly  to  the  absence 
of  colour.  Their  morning  dress  is  also  distinguished  by  great 
carelessness,  though  the  indolence  which  has  led  to  this  is  said 
to  be  going  out  of  fashion.  Their  houses,  however,  are  ‘  the 
j)crfection  of  cleanliness,’  which,  considering  the  enormous  size 
of  Mexican  dwellings,  is  both  matter  of  surprise  and  greatly  to 
their  credit.  Caps  are  never  worn,  even  by  the  oldest,  ‘  their 
own  grey  hair,  sometimes  cut  short,  sometimes  turned  up  wdth  a 
comb,  and  not  unusually  tied  behind  in  a  pigtail,’  being  ever 
visible.  The  following  exhibits  a  trait  of  social  life,  strikingly  in 
contrast  with  something  which  may  be  seen  nearer  home  :  — 

‘  It  appears  to  me,  that  amongst  the  young  girls  here  there  is  not* 
that  desire  to  enter  upon  the  cares  of  matrimony,  which  is  to  be 
observed  in  many  other  countries.  The  opprobrious  epithet  of  ‘  old 
maid’  is  unknown.  A  girl  is  not  the  less  admired  because  slie  lias 
been  ten  or  a  dozen  years  in  society;  the  most  severe  remark  made  on 
her  is  that  she  is  ‘  liard  to  please.’  No  one  calls  her  passee,  or  looks  out 
for  a  new  face  to  admire.  I  have  seen  no  courting  of  the  young  men 
either  in  mothers  or  daughters;  no  match-making  mammas,  or  daughters 
looking  out  for  their  own  interests.  In  fact,  young  people  have  so  few 
opportunities  of  being  together,  that  Mexican  marriages  must  be  made 
in  heaven,  for  I  see  no  opportunity  of  bringing  them  about  upon 
earth!  The  young  men,  when  they  do  meet  with  young  ladies  in 
society,  appear  devoted  to  and  very  much  afraid  of  them.  I  know  hut 
one  lady  in  ]\Iexico  who  has  the  reputation  of  having  manoeuvred  all 
her  daughters  into  great  marriages;  but  she  is  so  clever,  and  her 
daughters  "were  such  beauties,  that  it  can  liave  cost  her  no  trouble.  As 
for  flirtation,  the  name  is  unknown,  and  the  thing.’ — pp.  132,  133. 

Other  modes,  however, — not  less  exceptionable,  certainly — are 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  dispose  of  such  of  the  younger  women  as 
might  prove  an  incumbrance  on  their  families.  Superstition 
comes  in  aid  of  the  unnatural  device,  and  the  result  is  as  might 
be  expected,  fraught  with  incalculable  wretchedness.  Madame 
Calderon  was  present  on  three  occasions  of  nuns  taking  the  veil. 
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and  considers  it,  *  next  to  a  death,  the  saddest  event  that  can 
occur  in  this  nether  sphere.*  Wc  shall  transcribe  her  account  of 
one  of  these  ceremonies,  simply  premising  that  the  nun  was  of  a 
distinguished  family,  and  that  Madame  Calderon  had  been 
invited  by  her  mother  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

‘  I  called  at  the  house,  was  shown  up  stairs,  and  to  my  horror,  found 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  ‘  goodlie  companie,*  in  rich  aiTay,  consisting 
of  the  relations  of  the  family,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred 
persons  ;  the  bishop  himself  in  his  puri)le  robes  and  amethysts,  a 
number  of  priests,  the  father  of  the  young  lady  in  liis  general’s  uni¬ 
form;  she  herself  in  purple  velvet,  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  a 
crown  of  flowers;  the  corsage  of  her  gown  entirely  covered  with  little 
bows  of  ribbon  of  divers  colours,  which  her  friends  had  given  her,  each 
adding  one,  like  stones  thrown  on  a  cairn  in  memory  of  the  departed. 
She  liad  also  short  sleeves  and  white  satin  shoes. 

‘  Being  very  handsome,  with  fine  black  eyes,  good  teeth,  and  fresh 
colour,  and  above  all  with  the  beauty  of  youth,  for  she  is  but  eighteen, 
she  was  not  disfigured  even  by  this  overloaded  dress.  Her  mother,  on 
the  contrary,  who  was  to  act  the  part  of  Madrina,  who  wore  a  dress 
fac-simile,  and  who  was  pale  and  sad,  her  eyes  almost  extinguished 
with  weeping,  looked  like  a  picture  of  misery  in  a  ball-dress.  In  the 
atljoining  room,  long  tables  were  laid  out,  on  which  servants  were 
placing  refreshments  for  the  fete  about  to  be  given  on  the  joyous  oc¬ 
casion.  I  felt  somewhat  shocked,  and  inclined  to  say  with  Paul  Pry, 
‘  Hope  I  don’t  intrude.*  But  my  apologies  were  instantly  cut  short, 
and  I  was  welcomed  with  true  Mexican  hospitality;  repeatedly  thanked 
for  my  kindness  in  coming  to  see  the  nun,  and  hospitably  pressed  to 
join  tlio  family  feast.  1  only  got  off  upon  a  promise  of  returning  at 
half-past  five  to  accompany  them  to  the  ceremony,  which,  in  fact,  I 
greatly  preferred  to  going  there  alone. 

‘  1  arrived  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  being  led  up  stairs  by  the 
Senator  Don - ,  found  the  morning  party,  with  many  addi¬ 

tions,  lingering  over  the  dessert.  There  was  some  gaiety,  but  evi¬ 
dently  forced.  It  reminded  me  of  a  marriage  feast  previous  to  the 
departure  of  the  bride,  who  is  about  to  be  separated  from  her  family 
for  the  first  time.  Yet  how  different  in  fact  this  banquet,  where  the 
mother  and  daughter  met  together  for  the  last  time  on  earth! 

‘  At  stated  periods,  indeed,  the  mother  may  hear  lier  daughter  s 
voice  spi^aking  to  her  as  from  the  depths  of  the  tomb;  but  she  may 
never  more  fold  her  in  her  arms,  never  more  share  in  her  joys  or  in 
her  sorrows,  or  nurse  her  in  sickness;  and  when  her  own  last  hour 
arrives,  though  but  a  few  streets  divide  them,  she  may  not  give  her 
dying  blessing  to  the  child  who  has  l)ecn  for  so  many  years  the  pride 
of  her  eyes  and  heart. 

‘ - ,  how^ever,  was  furious  at  the  whole  attair,  which  lie  said  was 

entindy  against  the  mother’s  consent,  though  that  of  the  father  had 
Im'imi  obtained;  and  |K)inted  out  to  me  the  confessor  whose  influence 
had  brought  it  about.  The  girl  herself  was  now  veiy  pale,  but  evi- 
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dently  resolved  to  conceal  her  agitation,  and  the  mother  seemed  as  if 
she  could  shed  no  more  tears — quite  exhausted  with  weeping.  As  the 
hour  for  the  ceremony  drew  near,  the  whole  party  l)ecame  more  grave 
and  sad,  all  but  the  priests,  who  were  smiling  and  talking  together  in 
groups.  The  girl  was  not  still  a  moment.  She  kept  w^ing  hastily 
through  the  house,  taking  leave  of  the  servants,  and  naming  probably 
her  last  wishes  about  everything.  She  was  followed  by  her  younger 
sisters,  all  in  tears. 

‘  But  it  struck  six,  and  the  priests  intimated  that  it  was  time  to 
move.  She  and  her  mother  went  down  stairs  alone,  and  entered  the 
carriage  which  was  to  drive  them  through  all  the  principal  streets,  to 
show  the  nun  to  the  public  according  to  custom,  and  to  let  them  take 
their  last  look,  they  of  her,  and  she  of  them.  As  they  got  in,  we  all 
crowded  to  the  balconies  to  see  her  take  leave  of  her  house,  her  aunts 
saying,  ‘  Yes,  child,  despidete  de  tu  rasa — take  leave  of  your  house, 
you  will  never  see  it  again!*  Then  came  sobs  from  the  sisters,  and  many 
of  the  gentlemen,  ashamed  of  their  emotion,  hastily  quitted  the  room. 
I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  I  did  not  rightly  interpret  the  look 
of  constrained  anguish  which  the  poor  girl  threw  from  the  window  of 
the  carriage  at  the  home  of  her  childhood. 

‘  They  drove  off,  and  the  relations  prepared  to  walk  in  procession  to 

the  church.  1  walked  with  the  Count  8 - o,  the  others  followed  in 

pairs.  The  church  was  very  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  as  w'e  entered, 
the  band  was  playing  one  of  Strausses  waltzes!  The  crowd  was  so 
tremendous  that  we  w'ere  nearly  squeezed  to  a  jelly  in  getting  to  our 
places.  I  was  carried  off  my  feet  l>etween  two  fat  Senonis  in  mantillas 
and  shaking  diamond  pendants,  exactly  ns  if  I  had  been  packed  between 
two  movable  feather-beds. 

‘  They  gave  me,  however,  an  excellent  place,  quite  close  to  the 

grating,  beside  the  Countess  dc  S - o,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  to  kneel 

on,  A  great  bustle  and  much  jn’eparation  seemed  to  be  going  on 
within  the  convent,  and  veiled  figures  were  flitting  about,  whispering, 
arranging,  &c.  Sometimes  a  skinny  old  dame  would  come  close  to  the 
grating,  and  lifting  up  her  veil,  bestow  upon  the  jiensive  public  a 
generous  view  of  a  very  haughty  and  very  wrinkled  visagci  of  some 
seventy  years  standing,  and  beckon  into  the  church  for  the  major-domo 
of  the  convent,  (an  excellent  and  profitable  situation  by  the  way,)  or 
for  padre  this  or  that.  Some  of  the  holy  ladies  recognised  and  spoke 
to  me  through  the  grating. 

‘  But  at  the  discharge  of  fireworks  outside  the  church  the  curtain 
was  dropped,  for  this  was  the  signal  that  the  nun  and  her  mother  had 
arrived.  An  opening  was  made  in  the  crowd  as  they  passed  into  the 
church;  and  the  girl,  kneeling  down,  was  (jucstioned  by  the  bishop, 
but  I  could  not  make  out  the  dialogue,  which  was  carried  on  in  a  low 
voice.  She  then  passed  into  the  convent  by  a  side  door,  and  her 
mother,  (|uite  exhausted  and  nearly  in  hysterics,  was  supported  through 
the  crowd  to  a  place  beside  us,  in  front  of  the  grating.  The  music 
struck  up;  the  curtain  was  again  drawn  aside.  The  scene  was  as 
striking  here  as  in  the  convent  of  the  Santa  Teresa,  but  not  so  lugu- 
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brious.  The  nuns,  all  ranged  around,  and  carrying  lighted  tapers  in 
their  hands,  were  dressed  in  mantles  of  bright  blue,  with  a  gold  j)late 
on  tlie  left  shoulder.  Their  faces,  however,  were  covered  with  deep 
black  veils.  The  girl,  kneeling  in  front,  and  also  bearing  a  heavy 
lighted  taper,  looked  beautiful,  with  her  dark  hair  and  rich  dress,  and 
the  long  black  hishes  resting  on  her  glowing  face.  The  churelnnen 
near  the  illuminated  and  magnificently-decked  altar  formed,  as  usual, 
a  brilliant  back -ground  to  the  picture.  The  ceremony  was  the  same 
as  on  the  former  occasion,  but  there  was  no  sermon. 

*  The  most  terrible  thing  to  witness  was  tlie  last,  straining,  anxious 
look  wliich  the  mother  gave  her  daughter  through  the  grating.  She 
liad  seen  her  child  pressed  to  the  arms  of  strangers,  and  welcomed  to 
lier  new  home.  She  was  no  longer  liers.  All  the  sweet  ties  of  nature 
had  been  rudely  severed,  and  she  had  been  forced  to  consign  her,  in 
the  very  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  at  the  very  age  in  which  she 
most  required  a  mother’s  care,  and  when  she  had  but  just  fullilled  the 
promise  of  her  childhood,  to  a  living  tomb.  Still,  as  long  as  the 
curtain  had  not  fallen,  she  could  gaze  upon  her,  as  upon  one  on  whom, 
though  dead,  the  cotlin-lid  is  not  yet  closed. 

‘  lint  while  the  new-made  nun  was  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and  distinct 
on  the  foreground,  so  that  we  could  maik  each  varying  expression  of 
lier  face,  the  crowd  in  the  church,  and  the  comparative  faintness  of  the 
light,  probably  made  it  dithcult  for  her  to  distinguish  her  mother;  for 
knowing  that  the  end  was  at  hand,  she  looked  anxiously  and  hurriedly 
into  the  church,  without  seeming  able  to  fix  her  eyes  on  any  particular 
object;  while  her  mother  seemed  as  if  her  eyes  were  glazed,  so  intently 
were  they  fixed  upon  her  daughter. 

‘  Suddenly,  and  without  any  preparation,  down  fell  the  black  curtain 
like  a  pall,  and  the  sobs  and  tears  of  the  family  broke  forth.  One 
beautiful  little  child  was  carried  out  iilmost  in  fits.  Water  was  brought 
to  the  poor  mother  ;  and  at  last,  making  our  way  with  difiioulty 
through  the  dense  crowd,  we  got  into  the  sacristy.  ‘  I  declare,’  said 
the  Countess - to  me,  wiping  her  eyes,  ‘  it  is  worse  than  a  mar¬ 

riage  I’  I  expressed  my  horror  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  girl  so  young,  that 
she  could  not  possibly  have  known  her  own  mind.  Almost  all  the 
ladies  agreed  with  me,  especially  all  who  had  daughters,  but  many  of 
the  old  gentlemen  were  of  a  ditferent  opinion.  The  young  men  were 
decidedly  of  my  way  of  thinking,  but  many  young  girls,  who  were 
conversing  together,  seemed  rather  to  envy  their  friend,  who  had 
looked  so  pretty  and  graceful,  and  ‘  so  happy,’  and  wliosc  dress  ‘  suited 
her  so  well,’  and  to  have  no  objection  to  ‘go,  and  do  likewise.’ — pp. 
158—161. 

The  civil  wars  which  have  raged  so  fearfully  in  Mexico  have 
given  rise  to  inniimeral)le  bands  of  robbers,  who  infest  the  most 
public  roads  and  render  travelling  extremely  dangerous.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  to  suppress  this  evil,  but  without  effect, 
ns  persons  of  considerable  influence  are  apparently  interested  in 
its  continuance.  Madame  Calderon  always  travelled  witli  a 
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military  escort  which  insured  her  safety,  but  was  frequently  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  marauding  banditti.  On  one  occasion 
journeying  from  Mexico  to  Santa  Clara,  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  took  fire,  when  the  following  incident  occurred. 

‘  No  house  was  in  sight — no  water  within  ken.  It  was  a  case  of 

ilifficulty;  when  suddenly - recollected  that  not  far  from  them  was 

on  old  rancho,  a  deserted  farmhouse,  at  present  occupied  by  robbers; 
and  having  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  this  house,  he  sent  a  servant  on  horseback  with  a  medio  (fourpence) 
to  bring  some  water,  which  was  treating  the  robbers  like  honourable 
men.  The  man  galloped  off,  and  shortly  returned  with  a  can  full  of 
water,  which  he  carried  back  when  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

‘  Meanwhile  we  examined,  as  well  as  we  could,  the  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  robbers’  domicile,  wliich  was  an  old  half-ruined  house', 
standing  alone  on  the  plain,  with  no  tree  near  it.  Several  men,  with 
guns,  were  walking  up  and  down  before  the  house — s[)orting-looking 
eliaracters,  but  rather  dirty — apparently  either  waiting  for  some  ax- 
pected  or  going  in  search  of  it.  Women,  witli'rcbosos,  were 

carrying  water,  and  walking  amongst  them.  There  were  also  a 
number  of  dogs.  The  well-armed  men  who  accompanied  us,  and  the 
name  of - ,  so  well  known  in  these  parts,  that  once  when  his  car¬ 

riage  was  surrounded  by  robbers,  he  merely  mentioned  who  he  was, 
and  they  retreated  with  many  apologies  for  their  mistake,  precluded  all 
danger  of  an  attack ;  but  woe  to  the  solitary  horseman  or  unescorted 
carriage  that  may  pass  thereby!  Nor,  indeed,  are  they  always  in  the 

same  mood;  for  Senor - ’s  houses  have  been  frequently  attacked  in 

his  absence,  and  his  hacienda  at  Santiago  once  stood  a  regular  siege, 
tlie  robbers  being  at  length  repulsed  by  the  bravery  of  his  servants, 
p.  123. 

A  brief  anecdote  is  told  respecting  a  judicial  functionary, 
which  is  not  adapted  to  induce  any  very  exalted  notion  of  Mexican 
judges.  It  is  as  follows. 

‘  Apropos  to  which,  the  — —  consul  told  us  the  other  day,  that 

some  time  ago,  having  occasion  to  consult  Judge -  upon  an  affair 

of  importance,  he  was  shown  into  an  apartment  where  that  functionary 
was  engaged  w’ith  some  suspicious-looking  individuals,  or  rather  who 
were  above  suspicion,  their  appearance  plainly  indicating  their  calling. 
On  the  table  before  him  lay  a  number  of  guns,  swords,  pistols,  and  all 
sorts  of  arms.  The  judge  requested  Monsieur  de  —  to  be  seated, 
observing  that  he  was  investigating  a  case  of  robbery  committed  by 
these  persons.  The  robbers  were  seated,  smoking  very  much  at  their 
ease,  and  the  judge  was  enjoying  the  same  innocent  recreation;  when 
his  cigar  becoming  extinguished,  one  of  these  gentlemen  taking  his 
from  his  mouth,  handed  it  to  the  magistrate,  who  relighted  his  puro 
(cigar)  at  it,  and  returned  it  with  a  polite  bow.  In  short,  they  were 
completely  hand  in  pp.  125,  126. 
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We  could  readily  extend  these  extracts,  but  have  already 
adduced  enough  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  the  character  of 
the  work  before  us.  It  is  full  of  amusing  and  not  uninstructive 
information,  abounds  in  anecdote  and  sprightly  observation,  and 
is  altogether  one  of  the  most  readable  books  which  has  fallen  in 
our  way  for  some  time  past. 


Art.  IV.  The  Exclusive  Claims  of  Puseyite  Episcopalians  to  the 
Christian  Ministry  indefensible  ;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Divine 
Bight  of  Episcopacy  and  the  Apostolical  Succession  ;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  the  Rev,  Dr,  Ihisey,  By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Minister 
of  Langton,  Berwickshire.  1  Vol.  12mo.  pp.  560.  Edinburgh: 
Bell  and  Bradfute.  London:  Nisbet  and  Co. 


‘  A  ROSE  will  smell  as  sweet  call  it  by  what  name  you  may.’  So 
all  men  have  thought ;  and  so  we  had  been  accustomed  to  think, 
^  analogy,  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — that  they  were  just  as  certainly  divine,  just  as  efficient 
for  the  salvation  of  souls,  by  whomsoever  their  grand  truths 
were  taught,  and  brought  to  bear  upon  human  hearts.  But  it 
seems  it  is  not  so.  The  theosophists  of  the  new  school  authori¬ 
tatively  decide  that  the  name  imparts  to  the  rose  all  its  sweetness. 
Truly  then  there  is  ‘  magic  in  a  name !’  It  must  no  more  be 
defined  the  arbitrary  or  conventional  representative  of  that  which 
hitherto  has  been  supposed  to  exist  before  it  could  possibly  have 
a  name ;  but  the  name  now,  it  appears,  calls  that  into  existence 
which  was  not  before,  or  was  wholly  inefficient  till  its  name  im¬ 
parted  to  it  all  the  virtue  which  it  possesses.  Thus  a  bishop 
would  not  be  a  bishop,  whatever  the  qualifications  he  possessed, 
whatever  the  office  he  lield,  whatever  the  functions  he  performed, 
if  he  were  not  called  a  bishop.  Suppose  a  minister  of  the  gospel, 
possessing  all  the  qualifications  of  piety,  knowledge,  zeal,  and 
love ;  let  him  be  chosen  by  an  assembly  of  believing  men  to  take 
the  oversight  of  them  in  the  Lord,  and  let  him  fulfil  all  the  duties 
of  the  pastorate  with  the  most  exemplary  ability  and  diligence,  yet, 
if  he  is  not  either  called  a  bishop,  or  if  he  has  not  had  hands  laid 
upon  his  head  by  one  who  claims  to  be  an  official  descendant  of 
the  apostles,  he  neither  is  a  true  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  nor 
can  he  effectually  minister  grace  unto  his  hearers.  Such  is  one 
item  of  the  new  theory  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

But  the  dogmatic  theology  of  these  modern  sages  takes  a  still 
wider  range,  and  propounds  still  higher  discoveries.  It  is  not 
merely  insinuated,  or  left  to  suggested  inference,  it  is  boldly 
asserted,  that  the  gosj>el  of  Christ  itself  is  no  furtlier  his  gospel. 
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and  can  no  longer  accomplish  the  saving  eflPects  proposed  by  its 
divine  Founder,  than  while  it  is  taught  by  the  lips  of  a  human 
being  called  a  bishop,  or  of  some  one  to  wliom  his  grace-inspiring 
hands  have  communicated  the  authority  essential  to  success. 
This  is  no  carricature,  no  exaggeration.  It  is  the  identical  pro¬ 
position,  the  literal  assertion  made  by  the  entire  school  of  Puscyite 
doctors.  It  is  the  self-glorifying  dogma  which  runs  through 
their  whole  scheme — the  golden  thread,  in  more  senses  than  one, 
which  strengthens  and  renders  precious  the  entire  web  of  their 
errors,  wherewith  they  are  striving  to  catch  the  whole  protestant 
church.  The  artifice  with  which  it  is  interwoven  into  every 
treatise]and  every  discussion,  emanating  from  the  party ;  the  calm 
and  matchless  confidence  with  which  it  is  asserted ;  tlie  daring 
effrontery  with  which  it  is  not  merely  assumed  as  true  and  irre¬ 
fragable,  but  applied  in  practice,  have  seduced  many  well- 
meaning,  but  ignorant,  persons  into  the  supposition,  that  it  must 
be  conceded,  and  that  there  really  is  sometning  in  it. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  individuals  not  yet  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  notions  have  corrupted  both  clergy  and 
laity,  and  they  may  almost  suspect  us  of  misrepresentation,  and 
of  exciting  needless  alarm.  We  hope,  however,  such  will  permit 
us  to  say,  that  strange  as  these  things  may  seem  to  English  ears, 
and  startling  as  may  be  the  alarm  we  have  more  than  once 
sounded,  the  dogmas  we  have  named  are  now  proclaimed  from 
so  many  pulpits  of  the  establishment,  circulated  so  assiduously  by 
myriads  of  tracts  in  private,  and  backed  in  so  many  places  by 
high  ecclesiastical  authority,  that  it  is  high  time  every  Christian 
should  look  well  to  the  gospel  w^hich  he  jirofcsscs  to  value  as  the 
foundation  of  his  hopes,  and  every  Englishman  to  the  liberties, 
civil  and  religious,  which  his  forefathers  achieved  for  him  at 
such  a  cost.  The  men  who  have  revived  these  worn  out  and  ex¬ 
ecrable  dogmas,  are  fully  prepared  to  coerce  recusants,  to  suppress 
private  Judgment,  and  re-enact  the  inhuman  butcheries  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  all  for  the  good  of  our  souls,  and  love  of 
mother  church !  Principles  of  intolerance  follow^  as  matters  of 
course,  upon  the  assumption  of  exclusive  ecclesiastical  rights. 
Uniformity  has  always  been  the  idol  of  spiritual  tyrants.  More 
than  one  indication  of  such  principles,  explicit  enough  as  to  the 
sentiments  and  intentions  of  the  party,  has  alre^ly  ap]>eared  in 
})rint.  But  this  is  strong  meat,  not  yet  administered  to  the 
sucklings  of  Puscyism.  Caution  and  reserve  still  limit  the  full 
disclosure  of  their  entire  theory  to  the  holy  conclave  at  Oxford, 
with  their  confidential  agents  in  a  few  other  places.  The  plans 
hitherto  adopted  have  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and  the 
progress  made  in  the  avowed  design  to  unprotestantize  Eng- 
Lanu,  has  taken  by  surprise  even  the  ])rojcctors  and  undertakers 
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of  tlie  w’ork.  Tlie  younger  clergy  are  trotting  after  their  teachers 
with  the  docility  ot  lambs ;  and  the  elder  ones,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  going  the  same  way,  while  scarce  a  voice  is  heard 
reclaiming  against  the  general  apostasy  of  the  priests. 

The  people,  however,  are  not  yet  committed  to  the  heresy  of 
the  church,  and  to  them  the  appeal  of  argument,  of  reason,  and 
of  scripture,  is  still  open.  With  a  free  press  and  a  Bible  generally 
circulated  in  the  vernacular  language,  the  cause  of  truth  has  little 
to  fear,  even  from  the  extensive  corruption  and  defection  of  the 
established  church.  The  dissenting  sects  are  the  bulwarks  of  the 
Reformation,  and  they  will  unitedly  rally  around  its  standard. 
The  reformers  may  be  forsaken  and  renounced  by  the  degenerate 
sons  of  their  own  church,  but  in  as  far  as  they  advocated  the 
cause  of  God’s  truth  and  the  liberty  of  his  people,  in  defiance  of 
Rome,  its  traditions  and  superstitions,  they  will  find  successors 
both  prompt  to  take  up,  and  skilful  to  wield,  the  weapons  which 
they  proved  to  be  ‘  mighty  through  God  to  pull  dowm  the  strong 
holds  of  sin  and  Satan.* 

We  shall  claim  the  liberty,  as  professed  conservators  of  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  health  of  a  portion  of  our  fellow  coun¬ 
trymen,  to  repeat  our  warning  on  every  suitable  occasion,  and 
to  call  attention  both  to  the  movements  of  the  party,  and  to  every 
well-directed  measure  of  attack  and  defence.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  brought  before  the  notice  of  our  readers  this  elaborate 
treatise  upon  the  historical  part  of  the  controversy  relating  to 
apostolical  succession.  Before  entering,  however,  into  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Brown’s  performance,  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  of 
offering  a  few  observations  upon  the  question  wdiich  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  very  core  of  the  whole  controversy,  and  the  first 
principle  out  of  wdiich  all  the  errors  and  heresies  of  the  new 
theorv  have  sprung.  If  the  momentous  consequences  represented 
by  all  the  Piiseyite  clergy  to  attach  to  their  doctrine  of  apos¬ 
tolical  succession  be  really  so,  then  both  they  and  the  doctrine 
itself  can  be  sustained  by  divine  authority ;  but  if  that  doctrine 
be  found  utterly  destitute  of  inspired  sanction,  then,  whatever 
tradition  or  human  opinion  may  advance  in  its  defence,  it  ought 
to  be  scouted  out  of  the  church  by  every  veritable  friend  of  the 

f  ospel  and  of  human  nature,  as  a  despicable  piece  of  priestcraft 
t,  therefore,  behoves  every  man  speedily  to  satisfy  himself  upon 
the  question,  and  heroically  to  take  liis  stand  in  defence  of 
that  party  which  adheres  to  the  truth  of  God.  Only  let  Scrij)ture 
and  reason,  experience  and  history,  be  first  carefully  consulted, 
and  then  let  the  conclusion  be  firmly  adopted  and  manfully  sup 
ported,  though  it  should  be  against  all  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
l)oth  of  Rome  and  England. 

It  api^ars  to  us,  that  the  truth  upon  this  important  matter 
does  not  lie  hid  in  a  w  ell ;  but  is  much  nearer  tlie  surface  than 
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many  interested  advocates  would  represent  The  safe  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  point  at  issue  will  not  require  from  any  person  a 
long  and  laborious  scrutiny. 

Let  those  who  assert  the  necessity  and  reality  of  an  apostolical 
succession  only  be  required  to  define  their  moaning,  and  state 
clearly  their  nrinciplcs,  and  they  may  soon  and  readily  be  placed 
between  the  horns  of  a  fatal  deleinma.  They  have  hitherto  dealt 
exclusively  in  generalities,  and  defined  nothing.  Let  them 
attempt  to  fix  idciis  to  their  empty  words,  and  their  embarrass¬ 
ment  will  soon  be  made  apparent.  Succession  to  apostolic 
office  ought  to  mean,  according  to  the  terms,  nothing  but  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  apostleship.  Will  they  pretend  this?  Succession 
to  apostolic  doctrine  is  the  profession  of  every  true  Christian,  and 
implies  nothing  exclusive.  Will  they  be  satisfied  with  this?  Or, 
succession  to  apostles  might  signify  succession  to  their  extraor¬ 
dinary  gifts;  but  they  dare  not  profess  this.  If  then  they  assert 
that  they  succeed  to  apostolic  authority,  will  they  be  satisfied  to 
appeal  to  the  same  vouchers,  and  submit  it  to  the  same  tests? 
liy  any  or  all  of  these  they  wull  be  equally  confounded. 
By  some  of  these  tests  let  us  try  their  exclusive  claim.  If  it  be 
valid,  it  ought  to  bear  every  scriptural  rule  that  can  be  fairly  ap¬ 
plied  to  it. 

The  entire  strength  of  their  doctrine  must  depend  upon  the 
truth  of  the  three  following  pro])ositions,  any  one  of  which, 
proving  either  w  eak  or  absolutely  false,  will  be  fatal  to  the  wliolc 
theory. 

1.  That  the  holy  Scriptures  plainly  teach  that  the  virtue  of 
the  gospel,  as  the  sole  means  of  human  salvation,  depends  upon 
the  administrator  or  teacher.  If  this  proposition  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  then  it  might  follow, 

2.  That  an  order  of  official  persons,  commencing  with  the 
inspired  apostles,  and  successively  ordaining  others  to  the  same 
office,  had  been  continued  in  an  unbroken  line  of  bishops, 
branching  into  priests  and  deacons,  down  to  our  own  time,  to 
whom  exclusively  pertained  the  grace  of  rendering  the  gospel 
efficient  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 

3.  That  this  ordination,  given  by  bishops  and  received  by  the 
clergy  generally,  through  w'hich  this  mysterious  authority  is  com¬ 
municated,  is  a  rite  or  ceremony  clearly  defined  and  prescribed 
by  the  same  authority  which  establishes  the  gospel,  which  none 
can  perform  unless  he  bears  the  name  and  fills  the  office  of  a 
bishop,  and  which  the  least  departure  from  the  prescribed  form 
woulcl  vitiate  and  render  void. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  assumptions  of  the  Puscyitc  clergy 
have  not  been  placed  upon  these  grounds.  lar  otherwise.  'T'kcy 
could  not  be.  But  w*c  intend  to  affirm  that  no  ground  short  of 
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this  can  support  them.  The  pretension  to  exclusive  efficiency, 
in  the  administration  of  divine  grace  by  the  gospel,  can  never 
be  made  to  rest  upon  any  authority,  but  that  whicn  at  first  sent 
the  gospel ;  and  every  attempt  to  place  it  upon  other  and  lower 
ground,  must  not  only  prove  abortive,  but  expose  the  attempt  to 
the  charge  of  blasphemy,  in  daring  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Deity,  and  its  abettors  to  the  scorn  and  execration  of  mankind. 

If  these  propositions  cannot  be  avouched  from  Holy  Scripture, 
they  cannot  be  adequately  avouched.  If  they  are  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  they  must 
stand  upon  his  foundation,  and  be  radiant  with  his  light  To  tell 
us  that  they  may  be  proved  by  tradition  and  Christian  antiquity, 
is  to  tell  us  nothing  to  the  point.  We  ou^ht  to  receive  no  tra¬ 
dition  and  venerate  no  antiquity  that  so  directly  contravenes  and 
annuls  the  sovereign  and  unrestricted  offer  of  salvation.  We  say, 
therefore,  from  all  we  have  read,  both  in  the  series  of  Oxford 
Tracts,  and  in  all  the  publications  of  the  party,  these  are  the 
propositions  which  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  make  good 
the  theory ;  and  till  this  is  done,  not  one  step  is  effectually  taken 
towards  establishing  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  apostolic  suc¬ 
cessions. 

The  propositions  above  stated  would  hang  together  securely 
enough  for  the  desired  purpose,  provided  they  did  but  all  hang 
together  upon  the  desiderated  divine  authority,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite  to  their  support,  and  without  which,  if  they 
boasted  the  universal  Jissent  of  Christendom,  they  w’ould  be  links 
of  sand.  But  the  isav  area  is  entirely  deficient.  The  first  of 
these  links  hangs  upon  nothing  in  the  sacred  record.  The  very 
reverse  of  it  may  be  established  by  the  direct  testimony  of  inspi¬ 
ration,  which  the  Puseyite  may  be  challenged  to  deny.  Indeed, 
he  will  be  a  daring  disciple  of  the  school  who  shall  adopt  that 
first  proposition.  And  yet,  till  it  is  adopted  and  defended,  all 
the  rakings  and  siftings  of  the  rubbish  of  antiquity  will  never  yield 
a  solid  foundation  for  the  doctrine  in  question. 

So  momentous  a  matter,  involving  the  efficiency  of  the  gospel, 
must  be  made  as  clear,  intelligible,  and  commanding  as  the 
gos|>el  itself.  From  its  very  nature,  it  obviously  involves  the 
entire  design  of  sovereign  mercy,  the  honour  and  the  reward  of 
the  Redeemer.  Any  restriction  in  the  publication  of  his  grace, 
any  limit  to  the  efficacy  of  his  doctrine,  ou^ht  to  be  watched 
with  the  utmost  jealousy,  and  admitted  only  in  obedience  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God.  It  cannot  rest,  it  ought  not  to  rest,  even 
upon  the  aggregate  authority  of  the  whole  church ;  it  must  come 
from  hiinscU,  by  a  clear  and  unequivocal  oracle.  Let  us  then, 
on  this  question,  hear  the  word,  hear  the  Lortl,  before  we  ‘  hear 
the  church.’ 
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It  is  nowhere  asserted  in  Scripture,  nor  so  much  as  hinted, 
that  the  channel  by  which  the  water  of  life  is  conveyed  to  a 
famishing  world,  is  of  any,  even  the  slightest,  importance,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life  that  flows — that  is 
represented  as  important,  all  important,  and  all  that  is  important. 
Some  channels  may  be  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  be  made 
more  fit  to  convey  it  than  others ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  none  other  can  convey  it,  or  that  any  class  of  channels  shall 
monopolize  its  flow.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  pretence  for 
any  such  assumption.  The  promise  of  salvation  in  the  Scriptures 
is  made  directly  to  him  that  helieveth,,  and  not  to  any  intervening 
human  priest  officiating  on  behalf  of  the  believer.  There  is  one 
Mediator,  and  but  one.  The  priest  or  bishop  who  attempts  to 
make  his  intervention  necessary,  is  an  arrogant  intruder.  Gotl 
treats  with  the  sinner  only  through  Christ;  but  in  Christ  he 
treats  with  him  directly,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  human 
officials,  llis  grace  passes  through  no  such  hands.  Every  line 
of  the  gospel  proves  it.  The  promise  of  forgiveness,  justification, 
salvation,  life  eternal,  though  preached  by  apostles,  depended 
not  upon  their  ministry  for  success.  They  themselves  admit  and 
state  its  independence  of  all  human  instrumentality  for  its 
ultimate  success.  The  promises  of  salvation  arc  never  clogged 
by  any  such  condition  as  r  useyites  would  foist  upon  them.  Should 
we  not  be  startled,  confounded,  by  reading,  ‘  lie  that  believes  by 
the  ministry  of  Paul — he  that  is  baptized  by  Peter — he  that 
receives  the  consecrated  elements  of  the  supper  from  the  beloved 
apostle  John,  or  some  one  of  his  successors,  shall  be  saved — but 
none  of  those  that  believe  the  same  gospel,  receive  the  same 
baptism,  and  supper,  from  any  one  who  cannot  trace  his  official 
pedigree  to  the  apostles,  or  whose  ordination  was  not  performed 
by  episcopal  hands,  or  who  underwent  no  ceremony  of  ordina¬ 
tion  at  all.’  If  any  text  bearing  such  a  meaning  could  be  found, 
Puseyism  might  stand ;  certainly  not  without  it.  But,  thank 
God,  no  such  sentiment  can  be  extracted  from  the  Bible.  To 
tradition  and  antiquity  alone  belongs  the  honour  or  the  guilt  of 
thus  confining  the  grace  of  God  to  human  channels.  In  the 
Scripture  we  read,  ‘  he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved’ — ‘  whoso¬ 
ever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.’ 
‘  The  Scripture  saith,  whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 
ashamed.’  Now,  Dr.  Pusey,  will  you  have  the  effrontery  to  say — 
no;  the  promise  needs  qualification  ?  Will  you  have  the  daring 
impiety,  the  monstrous  presumption,  to  add  your  codicil  to  this 
testimony,  this  gracious  will,  wliich  the  dying  Saviour  has  rati¬ 
fied  with  his  own  most  precious  blood,  and  left  as  his  last  legacy 
to  a  sin-smitten  world  ?  He  must,  indeed,  be  a^  bold  and  reck¬ 
less  innovator  upon  the  divine  terms  of  salvation,  who  would 
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attempt  to  add  so  obvious,  so  tremendous,  a  restriction  to  ihc 
covenant  of  grace,  as  that  which  these  presumptuous  ecclesiastics 
have  forged  by  the  aid  of  antiquity,  and  have  now  announced  in 
the  name  of  the  church.  Let  every  Christian  man  unite  in 
denouncing  the  perpetrators  of  such  an  outrage  upon  the  divine 
charter  of  salvation. 

We  take  upon  us  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction  or 
refutation,  that  the  promises  we  have  quoted  above,  and  all 
similar  promises,  of  which  there  is  a  profusion  equally  explicit 
and  unrestricted,  secure  salvation  in  its  utmost  fulness,  and  with 
all  the  accompanying  privileges  of  a  church-state,  to  every  man 
and  woman  brought  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  outward  administration,  without  regard  to  form, 
order,  succession,  ordination,  apostleship,  or  episcopacy.  It  is 
absurd  to  maintain  the  reverse.  It  is  an  impious  mockery  both 
of  Cod  and  man ;  for  it  is  the  gospel  that  saves  the  soul,  and  not 
he  that  ministers  it.  That  gospel  is  no  man’s  creature,  subject  to 
no  man’s  will,  dependent  upon  no  man’s  agency.  Even  if  the 
bjisc  and  traitorous  apostle  Judas  may  be  supposed  ever  to  have 
preached  Christ  as  the  true  Messiah,  and  his  preaching  convinced 
Jew  or  Greek,  and  brought  him  to  exereise  an  unfeigned  faith 
in  Jesus,  that  individual  is  undoubtedly  saved,  though  the 
apostolic  preacher  himself  was  found  a  castaway. 

Agreeably  with  these  views,  the  apostle  Paul  directs  the 
Galatians  to  regard  exclusively  the  doctrine  brought  to  them,  and 
not  the  order,  succession,  or  ordination  of  those  who  brought  it. 
He  even  supposes  the  case  of  one  of  the  acknowledged  apostles, 
himself  it  might  be,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preaching  another 
gospel,  than  that  which  they  had  already  received,  and  he  })ro- 
nounccs  such  a  prcjichcr,  though  apostolically  sent  in  the  first 
instance,  and  avouched  by  the  forms  of  a  true  succession — 

‘  accursed" — to  be  held  accursed  by  them. — Gal.  i.,  8,  9.  This  is 
making  the  doctrine  the  test  of  the  true  apostle,  and  not  the 
name  of  apostle  a  guarantee  for  the  doctrine.  The  Puseyitc 
theory  completely  and  utterly  explodes  and  reverses  this  rule.  It 
makes  the  succession,  or  office,  a  voucher  for  the  doctrine.  But 
the  apostle  John  is  equally  explicit  in  stating  what  the  people 
should  make  the  rule  of  their  acceptance  of  any  minister  or 
teacher,  lie  points  the-  individual,  the  private  judgment  even 
of  a  tcomarif  to  the  doctrine  announced,  not  to  the  official  rank, 
title,  or  descent  of  the  teacher,  lie  says.  Epistle  ii.,  v.  10,  ‘  If  there 
come  awy  unto  you,  and  bring  not  tins  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed.’  This  would  be 
now  esteemed  very  harsh  and  uncivil  treatment  of  a  lineal  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  apostles.  The  very  idea  of  making  a  clergyman 
first  explain  his  doctrine,  rather  than  show  his  certificate  of  ordi- 
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nation,  before  we  acknowledge  his  right  to  teach  us,  and  for  any 
lady-householder  to  do  this,  is  enough  to  make  the  hair  of  a 
Puseyitc  stand  on  end  ;  and  might  provoke  Palmer  to  leave  such 
a  house  with  cursing  instead  of  blessing.  The  new  school  say, 

‘  receive  us,  we  command  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
receive  us,  simply  upon  the  ground  that  we  have  received  e])is- 
copal  ordination.’  How  far  this  rule  of  the  apostolical-succession 
men  comports  with  the  rule  of  the  true  apostles,  given  for  the 
guidance  of  the  whole  church,  the  humblest  Christian  can 
discern.  Both  the  places  of  inspired  Scripture  we  have  named, 
most  fully  and  unequivocally  concede  to  private  Christians,  and 
to  distinct  churches,  the  right  of  judging  the  pretensions  of  men, 
ministers,  teachers,  apostles,  ordained  evangelists,  or  even  angels, 
by  the  agreement  of  their  doctrine  with  the  gospel  already 
avouched  as  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  neither  do  these  passages, 
nor  any  others,  qualify  or  abridge  that  right  of  private  judgment, 
or  enforce  the  duty  of  acquiescing  in  the  authority  of  the 
teacher,  on  any  ground  of  office,  succession  or  ordination — as  do 
all  the  Puscyite  clergy.  The  Scriptures  could  not  lay  down  the 
Puseyite  rule.  It  would  have  annulled  its  first  rule.  The  two 
could  not  be  reconciled.  The  Puseyites  feel  this.  The  apostolic 
rule  is  the  nerve  of  protestantism.  But  the  Puseyites  hate  ])ro- 
testantism,  and  are  labouring  to  unprotestantize  the  nation.  In 
so  doing,  they  are  demonstrablv  fighting  against  Paul  and  John. 
But  confusion  shall  yet  cover  tliem  and  their  doings. 

They  have  asserted  a  pre-eminence,  an  exclusive  right,  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  cannot  establish, 
for  this  satisfactory  reason,  that  no  text  of  Scripture  can  he 
found  to  limit  the  right  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  any  class  of 
men,  or  order  of  ecclesiastics.  No  divine  authority  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  taking  away  that  right  of  private  judgment  which  many 
Scriptures  have  established.  No  text  of  the  written  word  of  God 
can  be  adduced  in  which  the  office  of  any  man  in  the  church, 
his  personal  connexion  with  apostles,  or  his  ordination  ceremony, 
is  made  the  guarantee,  and  much  less  the  sole  guarantee,  to  in¬ 
dividuals  or  communities,  for  the  orthodoxy  of  the  doctrine  he 
may  teach ;  but  all  arc  solemnly  enjoined  to  ‘  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  of  God ;’  and  every  teacher,  whether  he  came 
from  Jerusalem  or  Antioch,  Paul,  Peter,  or  John,  was  to  be 
tested  by  his  doctrine,  and  not  by  his  name,  his  office,  or  his  or¬ 
dination.  There  wxrc  then  false  apostles,  false  prophets  and 
teachers ;  and  the  uniform  maxim  of  the  inspired  and  true 
ministers  was,  try  all,  try  even  ourselves,  by  that  word  of  truth 
and  grace  which  had  already  been  prcaclicd,  and  accompanied 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  So  much  for  the 
foundation  of  the  heretical  nostrums.  In  Scripture  they  find 
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none.  But  we  pass  on  to  the  next  of  the  three  essential  propo¬ 
sitions — a  real  lineal  descent  from  the  apostles. 

2.  We  may  more  briefly  dispose  of  the  doctrine  of  succession  to 
the  apostles,  by  plainly  denying  the  assumed  fact.  No  bishop  of  the 
present  age  can  prove  the  connexion.  If  it  were  essential  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  gospel,  then  the  gospel  must  remain  without  effi¬ 
cacy  ;  for  no  documentary  evidence  is  in  existence  to  sustain  the 
claim ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  chain  being  broken 
and  imperfect.  Mr.  Palmer  has  given  a  list,  but  it  shows  chasms, 
and  besides,  he  assumes  what  he  has  not  proved,  and  what  is 
disputed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  thing  altogether  unproved,  and 
taken  for  granted  by  the  new  school,  that  such  a  succession,  if 
required  by  Scripture,  is  susceptible  of  proof.  We  pronounce 
it  as  gross  a  piece  of  imposture  as  ever  w^as  practised  by  the 
mother  of  harlots.  It  is  an  ecclesiastical  hoax,  passed  off  for 
selfish  and  party  purposes.  Of  what  value  is  a  claim  founded  on 
lineal  descent  of  any  kind,  when  all  the  links  cannot  be  shown. 
Suppose  a  claim  to  an  estate,  or  a  title  founded  on  a  presumed 
genealogy,  or  a  genealogy  wanting  only  a  single  link  ;  no  court 
of  justice  or  equity  could  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  Tlic 
chdlenge  to  produce  a  list  of  the  apostolical  succession,  little  as 
it  would  avail  in  the  argument,  supposing  it  furnished,  has  never 
been  fairly  and  fully  met,  and  never  can  be.  The  patrons  of 
this  rotten  argument,  of  this  iron  and  clay  chain,  all  in  fragments, 
filth,  and  confusion,  that  never  can  be  tinkered  or  soldered 
together,  know  perfectly  well  that  they  cannot  make  it  good. 
No  adeciuatc  authority  can  be  shown  for  the  dependency  or  suc¬ 
cession  of  three  or  four  of  the  first  links.  Eusebius  will  not 
vouch  for  it.  But  when  we  come  to  the  link  at  w  hich  the  church 
of  England  tears  itself  away  from  the  supposed  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession,  and  refuses  to  submit  to  it  any  longer,  but  sets  up  for 
itself  a  distinct  and  independent  episcopacy,  disconnected  wholly 
from  the  original  one,  that  original  being  still  continued,  does 
not  this  dissolve  the  mystic  circle,  and  cut  off  all  the  followers 
of  Cranmer,  in  the  protestant  succession  ?  The  pretenders  to 
succession  may  take  either  of  these  alternatives :  if  it  did  dissolve 
the  connexion  with  the  true  succession,  then  what  becomes  of  the 
entire  church  of  England  ?  If  it  did  not,  then  the  protesting 
church  of  England  asserts  aright  to  dissent  from  the  judgment  of 
the  universal  church;  and  this  claim  and  right  of  private  judgment, 
is  exactly  what  dissenters  claim  in  relation  to  herself.  It  cannot  be 
wrong  to  imitate  her  example.  But  if  she  has  brought  with  her 
any  special  virtue  of  ordination,  and  retain  it,  then  those  ejected 
ministers  w’ho  were  the  founders  of  the  dissenting  ministrVj 
equally  carried  with  them  the  virtue  of  their  ordination^  and  could 
equally  well  convey  it  For  they  became  true  Scriptural  bishops. 
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and  could  ordain  others.  Thus  upon  the  apostolical  succession 
scheme,  either  it  must  remain  in  the  one  exclusive  line,  and 
admit  of  no  divergence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reformers,  or  if,  as 
these  divines  of  the  church  of  England  insist,  it  belongs  to  the 
offset  as  much  as  to  the  parent  stocK,  then,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
it  must  belong  to  the  offsets  from  that  first  offset ;  for  if  there  was 
life  in  their  stock  after  its  severance,  so  there  must  be  life  in 
another  stock  which  has  taken  root  since  its  severance  from  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  therefore  the  dissenting  bishops  of  this  day  are  just  as 
really  in  the  line  of  succession,  and  may  just  as  validly  call  them¬ 
selves  bishops  in  the  line  of  succession  from  the  apostles,  as  may  those 
who  have  succeeded  to  the  episcopal  dissenters  of  Henry  VIIL, 
Edward  IV.,  and  Elizabeth’s  days.  The  only  thing  the  dis¬ 
senting  ministers  lack  is  the  title  of  bishovy  which,  if  they  think 
it  of  any  importance,  they  may  Scripturally  assert  to  themselves, 
with  quite  as  valid  a  claim  as  William  of  Canterbury,  or  Charles 
James  of  London.  But  Mr.  Palmer,  in  his  list,  wisely  passes 
over  all  the  disputed  names,  all  the  gaps,  all  the  mock- ordina¬ 
tions,  and  the  fatal  fracture  of  the  reformation.  If  there  is  any 
truth  in  apostolical  succession,  then  there  cannot  be  one  suc¬ 
cession  in  opposition  to  the  other.  If  the  church  of  England 
claims  it,  it  is  not  in  Rome,  if  it  is  not  in  Rome,  it  cannot  be  in 
England,  for  England  depends  on  Rome.  Query — whether  it  is 
in  either?  But  we  advance  to  the  next  of  the  three  essential 
propositions. 

3.  That  the  ordination  given  by  bishops  is  a  rite  or  ceremony, 
clearly  defined  and  prescribed  by  the  same  authority  which  esta¬ 
blishes  the  gospel,  dej>ending  for  its  virtue  in  the  ordained,  upon 
the  episcopacy  of  the  ordainer,  and  the  exact  observance  of  the 
form. 

Now  whether  the  virtue  of  ordination  depends  upon  its  being 
performed  after  scriptural  example,  or  upon  the  real  and  valid 
episcopacy  of  the  ordainer,  or  upon  the  exact  observance  of  the 
precise  form,  assumed  to  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  is  nowhere 
defined.  Yet  the  claim  of  the  ordained  clergyman  to  that  ex¬ 
clusive  authority  which  he  is  supposed  to  exercise,  must  depend 
on  one,  or  on  all  of  these  points.  Whether  the  virtue  is  in  the 
lineal  descent  of  the  bishop  who  ordains,  or  in  the  mere  act  of 
laying  on  his  hands,  or  in  the  words  and  actions  of  the  rite,  is 
never  explained.  It  is,  as  yet,  an  obscure  question,  involving  no 
little  mystery.  We  put  it,  therefore,  to  every  Pnseyite  to  de¬ 
termine,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  ordained,  on  which  of  these 
points,  or  whether  on  the  conjunction  of  them  all,  his  authority, 
depends.  The  whole  theory  of  ordination,  as  a  pretence  for  ex¬ 
clusive  authority,  is  a  mere  farce.  Its  advocates  may  be  driven  from 
this  position  by  simply  proving  that  not  one  of  the  items  of  their 
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arp;umcnt  can  be  Scripturally  sustained.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  apostolieal  succession  ;  there  is  no  more  virtue 
attributed  in  Scripture  to  the  hands  of  a  bishop  than  to  the 
hands  of  any  other  Christian  man  or  minister  ;  there  is  no 
authority  for  any  form  beyond  prayer;  and  there  is  no  pre¬ 
scribed  form  of  prayer ;  so  that  one  form  of  ordination  may  he 
just  as  good  as  another.  But  the  entire  party  decry  the  demand 
for  precise  definition,  and  endeavour  to  screen  themselves 
behind  an  assumption  of  mystery,  too  sacred  for  reason.  They 
attempt  to  place  ordination  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  sacra¬ 
ments,  the  devout  observance  of  w^hich  is  a  test  of  submission  to 
divine  authority,  the  form  and  the  reasons  of  which  arc  not  to 
be  questioned.  But  this  is  mere  priestcraft.  We  protest  against 
the  human  manufacture  of  sacraments.  Let  none  dare  to  repre¬ 
sent  that  as  a  mystery  which  holy  Scripture  has  left  plain  and 
intelligible  to  reason  and  faith.  rJ either  Christ  nor  his  apostles 
sanction  any  idea  of  mystcr}%  or  mystic  virtue  in  the  affair  of 
ordination.  It  is  in  Scripture  a  mere  solemn  setting  apart  to 
an  office,  by  acts  of  devotion  appropriate  to  the  recognition  of  a 
Christian  pastor,  or  other  divinely  instituted  church  officer. 
Some  religious  service  is  sanetioned,  but  no  form  of  words  or 
acts  is  prescribed.  The  notion  that  none  but  the  ordained  offi¬ 
cial  can  administer  the  Christian  sacraments  is  of  ecclesiastical, 
not  scriptural,  authority.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  private 
Christians  in  the  apostolic  era,  and  long  after,  occasionally  ad¬ 
ministered  the  sacraments.  And  the  Puscyites  know  this.  Yet 
they  are  labouring  not  only  to  restrict  the  performance  of  the 
scriptural  rites  to  ordained  ministers,  but  to  those  exclusively 
who  have  submitted  to  episcopal  ordination. 

The  sum,  therefore,  of  all  that  can  be  said  and  proved  upon 
this  branch  of  the  argument  is, — first,  that  no  form  of  ordination 
was  ever  divinely  prescribed ;  there  is,  consequently,  no  more 
authority  for  the  precise  form  used  in  the  episcopal  church,  than 
for  that  used  by  any  other.  Ikit,  secondly,  if  some  specific  form 
of  ordaining  were  essential  to  pastoral  authority  and  efficiency, 
and  if  such  a  form  could  be  derived  from  the  sacred  books,  still 
there  does  not  exist  in  Scripture,  there  cannot  be  found  in  the 
earliest  ecclesiastical  wTiters,  any  ground  whatever  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  authority  of  bishops  in  this  matter;  none  wdiatever  for 
their  assumed  superiority  over  presbyters,  and  just  as  little  for 
the  human  invention  of  diocesan  bishops.  Timothy  was  ordained 
by  the  presbytery,  and  is  commissioned  by  the  apostle  Paul  to 
ordain  bishons  and  deacons  as  elders  (presbyters)  in  many  cities, 
but  is  never  himself  denominated  a  bishop,  but  is  charged  to  do 
the  work  of  an  Evangelist ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5.  8o  that  all  that  is  said 
concerning  the  exclusive  efficiency  of  episcopal  ordination,  and  its 
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indispensable  necessity  to  authenticate  the  ministry  of  the  gospel, 
has  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  inspired  word,  is  mere  profes¬ 
sional  trickery — the  more  base  and  despicable,  as  the  case  in  which 
it  is  practised  is  the  more  solemn  and  sacred.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  add  human  inventions  to  divine  commands  and  regulations, 
to  give  them  the  same  paramount  authority,  and  to  make  them 
essential  to  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  gospel  itself.  If  this  is 
not  adding  to  the  word  of  God,  we  should  be  perplexed  to  discover 
what  is.  Yet  divine  authority  has,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
fenced  round  and  protected  the  sacred  word  from  any  such  sup¬ 
plements.  ‘  Add  thou  not  unto  his  words,  lest  he  reprove  thee, 
and  thou  be  found  a  liar.’  (Prov,  xxx,  6.)  ‘  What  thing  soever  I 
command  you,  observe  to  do  it :  thou  shall  not  add  thereto,  nor 
diminish  from  it.’  Deut.  xii.  32 ;  iv.  2. 

Surely  it  becomes  the  men  who  advance  these  high  and  ex¬ 
clusive  pretensions  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  system,  as 
they  profess  to  fear  God  and  venerate  his  revelation,  to  consider 
this  fact,  that  in  asserting  the  divine  authority  of  diocesan  epis¬ 
copacy,  and  in  denouncing  the  right  of  all  ministers  otherwise 
ordained,  they  are  clearly  guilty  of  adding  to  the  words  of 
eternal  life  matters  that  are  purely  of  human  arrangement,  and 
which  trace  their  origin,  not  to.  the  apostles  or  Jesus  Christ,  but 
to  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastics  and  churches,  which  had  obviously 
and  glaringly  departed  from  the  prescriptions  and  examples  of 
inspired  men.  They  may  take  up  what  position  they  please  in 
tradition  or  antiquity,  but  it  is  an  assertion  they  cannot  refute, 
that  these  things  are  not  after  Christ  nor  his  ajmstles.  Every  man 
who  knows  what  is  due  to  the  high  authority  of  inspiration,  must 
show  his  fidelity  by  assenting  to  the  proposition,  that  no  an¬ 
tiquity,  no  tradition,  no  church  that  now  exists,  or  ever  did  exist, 
since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  nor  all  the  churches  in  the  world, 
had  they  even  arrived  at  the  most  perfect  unanimity,  possesses 
any  right  to  add  to  the  w^ords  of  revelation,  to  alter  the  charter 
of  our  salvation,  restrict  the  liberty  of  preaching,  or  re-arrange 
the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Christ.  Those  who  do  so  are 
guilty  of  the  most  glaring  presumption,  the  most  intolerable  im¬ 
position,  the  most  impious  arrogance,  which  cannot  fail  of  being 
visited  with  the  threatened  indignation  of  the  Lord. 

The  w^ork  which  we  have  now  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers  contains  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  extravagant 
claims  and  pretensions  of  episcopacy.  The  learned  author  first 
examines  the  testimony  of  the  founders  of  the  English  church, 
its  most  eminent  reformers,  martyrs  and  divines,  and  incontestably 
shows  tliat  they  had  widely  different  views  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  episcopal  authority. 

In  justice  to  the  author,  it  should  be  observed  that  we  find  it 
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necessary  to  pass  over  several  letters,  in  which  he  brings  forward 
an  array  of  authorities  from  the  English  church  against  the  ex¬ 
clusive  cltums  of  episcopacy,  which  it  will  not  be  easy  for  the 
new  sect  to  set  aside,  and  from  which  it  would  appear  that  there 
has  been  much  garbling  and  mis-statement  in  the  citations 
brought  forward  in  the  Oxford  Tracts.  We  refer  particularly  to 
the  attempts  which  are  made  to  show  those  as  authorities  for  the 
exclusiveness  of  diocesan  episcopacy,  who  merely  preferred  it  as 
an  expedient  useful  for  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  church, 
but  wno  have,  nevertheless,  in  other  passages  of  their  writings, 
fully  admitted  the  validity  of  ordination  by  presbyters. 

Upon  the  question  of  an  apostolical  succession  being  suscep¬ 
tible  of  proof.  Dr.  Brown  has  gathered  authorities  which  are  not 
to  be  gainsayed.  Let  our  readers  take  a  specimen,  and  they 
will  sec  that  he  has  prepared  some  w'ork  for  the  fabricators  of  the 
apostolical  succession  scheme  of  the  present  day. 

‘  It  is  impossible  for  you,  or  any  of  your  followers,  to  prove  that 
sucli  an  uninterrupted  ai)ostolical  succession  as  that  in  which  you  glory, 
has  been  preserved  in  your  church,  or  in  any  other  episcopalian  church 
which  exists  upon  earth. 

‘  Before  you  can  either  satisfy  your  own  minds,  or  demonstrate  to 
others  tliat  you  have  such  a  succession,  you  must  be  able  to  show  who 
were  the  bishops  from  the  apostolic  age  from  whom  your  present 
clergy  have  derived  their  orders,  and  that  there  was  not  so  much  as 
one  of  them  for  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years  whose  baptism  and 
ordination  was  irregular.  If,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the  chain 
>vhich  you  imagine  binds  you  to  the  apostles  has  happened  to  be  broken 
by  an  essential  defect  in  the  baptism  or  orders  of  any  of  your  bishops, 
or  of  those  who  preceded  them,  whether  they  were  the  fiftieth  or  the  hun¬ 
dredth,  or  the  two  hundredth  in  the  series,  it  is  fatal  upon  your  princi¬ 
ples,  for  it  cannot  be  mended,  and  we  must  wait  till  some  apostle  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  begin  a  new  succession,  before  there  can  be  a  church 
or  a  minister  whose  labours  can  be  attended  with  the  smallest  benefit  to 
the  souls  of  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  first  of  these  qualifica¬ 
tions  is  indispensable;  for,  as  Dr.  llickes  observes,  ‘  baptism  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  qualification  for  the  priestliood,  and  the  want  thereof  must 
utterly  render  a  man  incapable  of  being  a  Christian  priest,  because  it 
makes  him  utterly  incapable  of  being  a  Christian'  And  you  arc 
sensible,  that  by  the  canons  of  the  first  four  general  councils,  which 
are  recognised  both  by  your  church  and  by  the  Scottish  episcopalian, 
all  baptisms  performed  by  schismatics  arc  considered  as  invalid,  and 
since  the  conference  at  Ihunpton  Court,  none  but  ministers  who  have 
been  ordained  by  bishops  can  legally  administer  that  ordinance.  And 
the  second  qualification  is  no  less  necessaIy^  No;  I  apprehend  that 
you  cannot  tell  who  were  the  persons  who  baptized  those  individuals 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  who  were  afterguards  bishops  (and  in 
the  days  of  Tertullian,  and  afterwards,  it  was  often  done  by  laymen^. 
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and  who  were  the  bishops  that  ordained  the  latter  till  the  time  of  the 
reformation.  The  Jews  had  a  series  of  genealogical  tables  from  the 
time  of  the  institution  of  their  priesthood,  by  turning  to  which  they 
could  know  at  once  who  had  been  high  priest  or  priests  and  levites 
from  the  days  of  Aaron.  By  appealing  to  them,  any  one  who  was 
descended  from  a  priestly  family,  upon  attaining  the  age  appointed  in 
the  law,  could  demand  that  he  should  be  put  into  that  office;  and  by 
referring  to  them  also,  the  priests  and  the  people  could  ascertain 
whether  he  had  a  right  to  it,  and  whether  his  ministrations  would 
be  valid.  But  you,  I  presume,  have  no  such  record  of  the  predeces¬ 
sors  of  your  bishops  from  the  apostolic  age;  nor  did  they  succeed,  like 
the  Jewish  high  priests,  by  mere  lineal  descent;  nor  can  you  or  the 
prelates  of  the  Scottish  episcopalians,  who  are  beginning  to  vaunt  of 
their  apostolical  succession,  though  their  forefatliers,  in  tlie  nineteenth 
article  of  their  confession,  deny  ‘  lineal  deccnce'  to  be  ^  a  mark  of  the 
true  kirky  produce  any  evidence  of  the  regularity  of  their  baptisms,  or 
of  the  validity  of  their  orders,  or  tell  in  many  instances  which  of  them 
was  first,  and  whicii  of  them  was  last.  Eusebius,  the  most  early  of 
our  church  historiai  s,  confesses  that  he  could  not  do  it;  for  he  says 
that  he  was  ‘  like  a  iuan  walking  through  a  desert,  with  only  here  and 
there  a  light  to  direct  liim;*  and  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  such 
notices  as  he  had  procured  ‘  of  tlie  successors,  not  of  ally  but  only  of 
the  more  illustrious  apostles,'  And  if  such  was  his  want  of  light  in  the 
fourth  century,  will  you,  or  Mr.  Newman,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  throw 
more  light  on  these  matters  in  the  nineteenth  And  he  says,  in 
another  page,  ‘  who  they  were  that,  imitating  these  apostles  (Peter 
and  Paul),  were  by  them  thought  worthy  to  govern  the  churches 
which  they  planted,  is  no  easy  thing  to  tell,  excepting  such  as  may  be 
collected  from  Paul's  oum  words'  On  which,  Stillingfleet  remarks, 

‘  then  what  becomes  of  our  un<iuestionable  line  of  succession,  and  of 
the  bishops  of  several  churches,  and  the  large  diagrams  made  of  the 
apostolical  churches,  w'ith  every  one’s  name  set  down  in  his  order,  as 
if  the  w’riter  had  been  clarencieux  to  the  apostles  themselves?  for  all 
the  great  outcries  of  apostolical  tradition,  of  personal  succession,  of 
uiKpiestionable  records,  resolved  at  last  into  the  Scripture  itself,  by 
him  from  whom  all  these  long  pedigrees  are  fetched?  Then  let  suc¬ 
cession  know  its  place,  and  learn  to  veil  bonnet  to  the  Scriptures;  and 
with  all,  let  men  take  heed  of  overreaching  themselves,  when  they 
would  bring  down  so  large  a  catalogue  of  high  bishops,  from  the  first 
and  purest  times  of  the  church,  for  it  wdll  bo  hard  to  others  to  believe 
them,  wdien  Eusebius  professeth  it  so  hard  to  find  them.* 

‘  Dr.  Cavx  admits  that  ‘  there  is  a  wonderful  and  almost  irrecon¬ 
cilable  discrepancy  among  later  as  wxll  as  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers 
in  determining  the  age  and  succession  only  of  the  first  Roman  bishops.’ 
Bishop  Jewel,  though  he  lived  nearly  three  hundred  years  before  yoUy 
ai'knowdedgcs  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  it  cannot  be  determined, 
for  he  says  to  Harding  the  Jesuit,  who  denied  that  your  church  had 
the  apostolical  succession,  ‘  But  wherefore  telleth  us  Air.  Harding 
this  long  tale  of  succession?  Have  these  men  (papists)  their  own  sue- 
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cession  in  so  safe  record?  Who  was  then  the  Bishop  of  Rome  next 
by  succession  unto  Peter?  Who  was  the  second?  who  the  third?  who 
the  fourth?  Irenaeus  reckoneth  them  together  in  this  order, — Petrus, 
Linus,  Anacletus,  Clemens.  Epephanius  thus,  —  Petrus,  Linus, 
Cletus,  Clemens.  Optatus  thus, — Petrus,  Linus,  Clemens,  Anacletus. 
Clemens  saith  that  he  himself  was  next  unto  Peter,  and  then  must  the 
reckoning  goe  thus: — Petrus,  Clemens,  Linus,  Anacletus.  Hereby 
it  is  clear  that  of  the  four  first  bishops  of  RomCy  Mr,  Harding  can¬ 
not  certainly  tell  us  who  in  order  succeeded  others.  And  thus  talking 
so  much  of  succession,  they  are  not  well  able  to  blaze  their  own  suc¬ 
cession.’  And  says  Stillingfleet,  who,  though  he  published  his  Ireni- 
cum  w’hen  he  was  very  young,  never  retracted  any  of  its  leading  state¬ 
ments,  or  refuted  its  reasoning  after  he  was  made  a  bishop.  Come 
we  therefore  to  Rome,  and  here  the  succession  is  ‘  as  muddy  as  the 
Tiber  itself ;  for  here  Tertullian,  Rufinus,  and  several  others,  place 
Clement  next  to  Peter;  Irenasus  and  Eusebius  set  Anacletus  before 
him;  Epiphanius  and  Optatus  both  Anacletus  and  Cletus,  Augustine 
and  Damasus  with  others;  Anacletus,  Cletus,  and  Linus,  all  to  pre¬ 
cede  him.  What  way  shall  we  find  to  extricate  ourselves  out  of  this 
labyrinth?*  ‘  And  as  to  the  British  churches,’  he  says,  ‘  that  from  the 
loss  of  the  records  we  cannot  drawe  down  the  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  apostles'  time  /’  But  if  these  things  are  so,  and  if  you  cannot 
trace  the  whole  of  the  bishops  in  the  different  churches  through 
eighteen  centuries,  and  attain  decisive  and  satisfactory  evidence  that 
their  baptisms  and  ordinations  were  regular,  you  can  have  no  proof 
that  your  boasted  apostolical  succession  has  been  preserved  either  in 
your  own  church,  or  in  the  church  of  Rome,  or  among  the  Scottish 
episcopalians,  or  that  there  is  a  single  individual  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  whom  you  are  w  arranted  to  recognise  as  a  Christian  minister, 
or  who  has  reason  to  hope  that  he  has  a  covenanted  title  to  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  salvation.’ — pp.  2o4 — 259. 

The  favourite  author  of  the  apostolicals  and  episcopalians  is 
Cyprian,  whose  language,  from  its  extravagance,  as  well  as  its 
total  variance  from  that  of  the  true  apostles,  sufficiently  indicates 
the  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  day ;  and  that  the  forms  of  the  church 
had  nearly  extinguished  its  spirituality.  But  in  appealing  to 
Cyprian  rather  than  to  Jerome,  the  Puseyites  arc  guilty  of  the 
most  discreditable  artifice.  For  if  any  information  is  needed 
beyond  that  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  supply,  Jerome  is  the 
author  to  afford  it.  What  he  states  is  clear  and  unequivocal, 
and  such  as  no  other  Father  can  be  allowed  to  invalidate.  Dr. 
Browm  has  very  fully  examined  his  writings,  and  given  the  result. 
A  part  of  his  testimony  is  all  that  we  can  make  room  for. 

‘  Jerome,  wdio  is  acknowledged  universally  to  have  been  the  most 
learned  of  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  whose  veracity  I  believe  has  never 
been  questioned,  makes  another  statement  of  far  greater  importance 
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respecting  diocesan  episcopacy —namely,  that  in  tlie  comparatively 
limited  form  in  vvhich  it  existed  in  his  "time,  it  was  not  aptH)inted  by 
Christ,  nor  sanctioned  by  the  apostles;  and  while  he  represents  it  as  a 
mere  human  institution,  mentions  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
introduction.  But  as  I  write  only  to  ascertain  what  is  truth,  and  not 
for  victory,  and  as  I  would  be  sorry  to  impute  to  him  a  single  senti¬ 
ment  which  he  did  not  really  hold,  or  to  deduce  from  his  words  a 
single  inference  in  favour  of  my  principles  which  they  do  not  fairly 
warrant,  I  take  the  liberty  to  select  from  his  writings  the  1‘ollowing 
j)assages: — ‘  Let  us  attend  carefully,’  says  he,  in  his  Commentary  on 
Titus,  ‘  to  the  words  of  the  ai)ostle  (Tit.  i.  5),  that  thou  shouldest 
ordain  presbyters  in  every  city  as  I  have  appointed  thee.  I'ointing 
out  afterwards  what  sort  of  presbyters  should  be  ordained,  he  says,  if 
any  be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  &c.;  after  which,  he  adds, 
tor  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as  the  steward  of  God.  A  presbyter, 
therefore,  is  the  same  as  a  bishop  ;  and  before,  through  the  instigation 
of  the  devil,  there  were  ditferent  imrties  in  religion,  and  it  was  said 
among  difterent  people  (or  states),  I  am  of  Paul,  1  of  Apollos,  and  I 
of  Cephas,  the  churches  were  governed  brj  the  common  council  of  pres- 
bt/ters.  But  afterwards,  when  every  one  thought  that  those  whom  he 
hud  baptized  belonged  to  himself,  and  not  to  Christ,  it  was  determined 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  one  chosen  from  the  j)resbyters 
should  be  placed  over  the  rest,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  whole  church 
should  belong,  and  the  seeds  of  schism  should  be  taken  away.’ 

‘  ‘  If  any  should  think  that  this  is  merely  my  opinion,  and  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  let  him  read  again  the  words  of  the  apostle 
to  the  Philippians,  ‘  Paul  and  Timotheus,  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  tvdiich  are  at  Philij)pi;  with  the  bishops 
and  deacons,  grace  to  you  and  peace,’  &c.  Philippi  is  a  single  city  of 
ISIacedonia,  and  certainly,  in  one  city  there  could  not  be  several 
bishops  as  they  are  now  denominated,  or  of  the  kind  that  now  exist. 
But  because  at  that  time  they  called  the  same  j)ersons  bishops  who 
were  presbyters,  he  has  spoken  inditferently  of  bishops  as  of  pres¬ 
byters.’ 

‘  ‘  If  this  should  still  appear  doubtful  to  any  one,  unless  it  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  another  testimony,  it  is  written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
that  when  the  apostle  had  come  to  Miletus,  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and 
called  the  presbyters  of  the  same  church,  to  whom  afterwards  he  said, 
among  other  things.  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the  flock  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  placed  your  bishops,  to  feed  the  church  ot 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  blooil.  Observe  carefully, 
that  when  calling  the  presbyters  of  that  one  city  Ephesus,  he  after¬ 
wards  denominated  the  same  persons  bishops.  If  any  one  is  willing  to 
receive  that  ej)istle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  ascrilxxl  to  I*aul,  there 
also  the  care  of  the  church  is  divided  among  a  plurality  ol  rulers;  for, 
says  he,  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you,  and  be  subject  to 
them,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls  as  those  who  must  give  an  account, 
See,  And  the  apostle  Peter,  who  received  his  name  from  the  firmness 
of  his  faith,  speaks  in  the  same  way  in  his  epistle,  saying,  the  presby- 
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ters  who  are  among  you,  I  beseech,  who  are  your  fellow  presbyters,  and 
a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  &c.  The  object  for  which  we 
state  these  things,  is  to  show  that  among  the  ancients,  j)resbyters  and 
bishops  tcere  the  same ;  but  that  bp  little  and  little^  that  the  plants  of 
dissensions  might  be  plucked  up,  the  whole  ctu*e  of  the  church  was 
committed  to  one.  As  the  presbyters,  therefore,  know  that  they  ar«‘ 
subject  by  the  custom  of  the  church  to  him  who  is  placed  over  them, 
so  let  bishops  know  that  they  are  greater  than  presbyters,  more  by 
custom  than  by  any  real  appointment  of  the  Lord;  and  that  they 
ought  to  govern  the  church  alorig  with  the  presbpters,  imitating  Moses, 
who,  when  he  alone  was  to  preside  over  the  people  of  Israel,  chose 
seventy  with  whom  he  might  judge  the  people.’ 

‘  Again,  he  says  in  his  epistle  to  Evagrius,  ‘  I  hear  that  a  certain 
individual  has  discovered  such  madness  as  to  place  deacons  above  pres¬ 
byters, — that  is,  bishops ;  for  when  the  apostle  plainly  teaches  that 
presbyters  are  the  same  t)ersons  who  are  also  bishops,  who  can  endure 
that  a  minister  who  waits  only  on  the  tables  of  the  i)Oor  and  w  idows, 
should  in  his  pride  exalt  himself  above  those  at  whose  prayers  the 
iKxly  and  blood  of  Christ  are  made?  Hear  a  testimony  in  proof  of 
this.*  After  which,  he  (piotes  the  different  passages  referred  to  in  his 
Commentary  on  Titus,  and  then  adds,  ‘  Do  these  testimonies  of  such 
men  api)ear  to  you  of  little  weight?  Let  the  evangelical  trumpet 
sound  in  your  ears,  the  son  of  thunder  whom  Jesus  loved,  w  ho  drank 
copiously  the  streams  of  doctrine  from  the  breast  of  the  Saviour.  The 
presbyters  to  the  elect  lady  and  her  children,  whom  I  love  in  the 
truth;  and  in  another  epistle,  the  presbyter  to  the  w^ ell-beloved  Gains, 
whom  I  love  in  the  truth.  And  that  one  was  aftcricards  chosen,  w  ho 
was  placed  (or  presided  over,  preponeretur);  the  rest  were  a  remedy 
which  was  adopted  against  schism,  lest  every  one  drawing  a  church  to 
his  party  should  break  it  in  pieces.  For  also  at  Alexandria,  from 
^lark,  the  Evangelist,  to  the  Bishops  Heraclus  and  Dionysius,  (or, 
according  to  Blondel,  till  a.d.  246),  the  presbyters  always  named  as 
bishop  one  chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  placed  him  in  a  higher 
degree,  in  the  same  nuumer  as  if  an  army  should  make  an  emperor,  or 
the  deacons  should  choose  from  among  themselves  an  industrious  man 
and  call  him  archdeacon.’  After  which,  he  remarks  resj)ccting  the 
terms  presbyters  and  bishops,  which  he  had  said  were  applied  to  the 
same  |)ersons,  that  the  one  w^as  a  name  expressive  of  age,  the  other  ot 
dignity;  whence,  when  directions  are  delivered  to  Titus  and  Timothy 
about  the  ordination  of  the  bishop  and  the  deacon,  the  ai>ostle  is  en¬ 
tirely  silent  about  presbyters,  because  the  presbyter  is  comprehended 
in  the  bishop.  Now  upon  the  account  which  is  given  in  these  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  rise  of  episcopacy  by  this  early  Father  w  ho  lived  so  near 
to  the  ajmstles,  and  of  whom  Augustine  says,  ‘  that  no  man  knew 
anything  that  w'as  unknown  to  Jerome,’  and  Erasmus  testifies  that  he 
was  ‘  without  (controversy  the  most  learned  of  all  Christians,  and  tlie 
prince  of  divines,’  I  w'ould  make  the  following  observations.’ — 
pp.  443 — 448. 

Here  the  author  proceeds  to  comment  upon  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Boyd,  a  headlong  advocate  of  diocesan  episcopacy >  that 
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Jerome  was  induced  to  deliver  this  statement,  because  ‘  his  ex¬ 
pectations  in  life  were  disappointed,  and  that  disappointment 
vented  itself  in  the  acerbities  which  mark  his  writings ;  or  that 
there  was  that  in  the  haughtiness  or  worldlincss  of^he  bishops 
of  his  time  which  excited  his  displeasure.  The  purpose  mr 
which  this  reason  is  invented  does  no  credit  to  Mr.  Boyd’s  can¬ 
dour.  But  it  is  an  edifying  instance  of  the  case  with  which  even 
the  Puseyite  sect  can  impugn  the  authority  even  of  the  best  and 
most  learned  of  the  Fathers,  when  they  advance  statements 
which  arc  hostile  to  the  favourite  theory.  Had  this  eminent 
and  early  Father  given  an  opposite  opinion,  he  would  alone  have 
been  considered  sufficient  authority  to  have  linally  settled  the 
controversy.  But  he  identified  presbytery  with  episcopacy,  and 
even  gave  the  former  the  pre-eminence  in  divine  sanction, 
and  that  was  enough  to  render  his  testimony  suspicious.  His 
sentiments  must  of  coui'se  be  accounted  for  by  other  reasons  than 
those  derived  from  his  sincerity,  candour,  and  learning ;  and  the 
testimony  of  the  African  Father  must  be  of  course  preferred, 
because  it  is  more  favourable  in  some  respects  for  the  purpose. 

But  we  find  we  must  forbear.  The  work  before  us  is  replete 
with  learning,  and  may  be  fairly  pronounced  a  thorough  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  hollow  and  fallacious  claims  of  diocesan  episcopacy, 
in  so  far  as  these  are  attempted  to  be  derived  from  histoiy. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  letters  in  the  series  is  that  which 
relates  the  substance  of  what  is  known  of  the  ancient  Culdces 
of  Iona,  by  whom  a  great  part  of  England  was  converted  to  the 
faith  of  (Jhrist.  The  testimony  of  Archbishop  Usher,  as  it  is 
brief,  we  subjoin: 


‘  ‘  St.  Aidau  and  St.  Fiiian  deserve  to  be  honoured  by  the  English 
nation  with  as  venerable  a  remembrance  as,  I  do  not  say,  Wilfrid  and 
Cuthbert,  but  Austin  the  monk,  and  his  followers.  For  by  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Aidau  was  tlie  kingdom  of  NorthumlM*rland  recovered  from 
paganism,  whereunto  belonged  these,  beside  the  shire  of  Northumbeu’- 
land  and  the  land  beyond  it  to  Edinburgh  Frith.  Cumberland  also, 
AVestmoreland,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham; 
and  by  the  means  of  Finan,  not  only  was  the  kingdom  of  the  East 
Saxons,  which  contained  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  half  of  Ilertfordsliire, 
regained,  but  also  the  large  kingdom  of  Mercia  converted  first  unto 
Christianity,  which  comprehended  under  it  Gloucestershire,  llereford- 
sliire,  Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  Uutlandshin*, 
Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Bedfordshire,  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  Shropshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Cheshire,  and  the  other 
half  of  Ilertfordsliire.  The  Scottish  that  professed  no  subjection  to 
the  church  of  Ilomc^  were  they  that  sent  preachers  for  the  conversion 
of  these  countries^  and  ordained  bishops  to  govern  them — namely^ 
Aidan,  Finan,  and  Colman,  successively,  for  the  kingdom  of  North¬ 
umberland;  for  the  East  Saxons,  Ced<l,  the  brother  of  Ceadda,  the 
Bishop  of  York,  before  mentioned;  for  the  Middle  Angles,  whicli 
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inhabited  Leicestershire,  and  the  Mercians,  Diuma;  for  the  paucity  of 
priests,  saith  Beda,  constrained  one  bishop  to  be  appointed  over  two 
people,  and  after  him  Cellach  and  UVumhere.  And  these  with  their 
followers,  notwithstandin"  their  division  from  the  see  of  Rome,  were, 
for  their  extraordinary  sanctity  of  life,  and  painfulness  in  preaching 
the  gospel,  wherein  they  went  far  beyond  those  of  the  other  side,  that 
afterwards  thrust  them  out,  and  entered  in  upon  their  labours,  exceed¬ 
ingly  reverenced  by  all  who  knew  them.’ — pp.  313,  314. 

Now  these  devoted  missionaries  had  received  presbyterian 
ordination,  though  they  were  the  means,  and  the  sole  means,  of 
bringing  so  large  a  portion  of  England  under  the  power  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  and  of  establishing  Christian  churches  with  their  pastors 
or  bishops  over  them.  For  several  hundred  years  the  only  ordi¬ 
nation  known,  in  connexion  with  the  Christianity  of  these  large 
districts,  was  uncjuestionably  presbyterian ;  and  the  same  is  the 
only  link  of  union  between  the  Scottish  episcopalians  and  the 
apostolic  age.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  tne  vaunted  doctrine 
of  episcopal  succession  is  subverted  and  lost  Episcopacy,  both 
in  the  early  church  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  takes  its  origin 
from  presbyters,  who  belonged  to  a  much  purer  branch  of  the 
Christian  church  than  any  other  then  existing,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  small  and  humble  body  of  confessors  who  maintained 
their  independence  against  Rome  in  the  valleys  of  Fiedmont. 

We  must,  however,  terminate  both  our  observations  and  our 
extracts.  The  letters  of  Dr.  Brown,  although  they  do  not  go 
(|uitc  far  enough  for  us,  are  amply  sufficient  to  shake  the  whole 
fabric  of  Puscyism  upon  the  doctrine  of  apostolic  succession,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  convince  every  candid  reader  that  the  system 
finds  no  support  cither  in  early  antiquity  or  in  Scripture.  Whether 
the  presbyterian  platform,  w’hich  Dr.  firown  advocates,  finds  any 
better  foundation  in  the  only  authoritative  record,  is  another 
question  upon  which  \\c  shall  not  enter.  The  presbyterian  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  parity  of  ministers  we  admit  to  be  scriptural,  for  the 
identity  of  bishop  with  presbyter  is  proved  by  unquestionable 
evidence ;  but  assuredly  the  system  of  presbyterian  church  courts, 
the  subjugation  of  churches  under  a  central  government,  and 
the  union  of  Christian  churches  to  the  state,  which,  as  the  church 
of  Scotland  now  finds,  means  the  sacrifice  of  spiritual  independ¬ 
ence  for  the  sake  of  stipend,  derive  as  little  sanction  from  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  the  earliest  antiquity,  as  even  apostolical  succession  and 
diocesan  episcopacy.  We  thank  Dr.  Brown,  however,  for  his 
learned,  acute,  and  most  sciusonable  protest  against  the  exclusive 
claims  of  Puseyism,  and  cordially  recommend  his  letters  to  our 
readers.  He  has  rendered  an  acceptable  sendee  to  the  cause  of 
the  gospel,  in  defending  the  right  of  all  to  apostolical  succession 
w’ho  succeed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles;  other  succession 
there  can  be  none. 
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Art.  V.  1.  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavcrg  Reporter,  3  vols. 

2.  Firsts  Second^  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Society, 

3.  An  Epitome  of  Anti- Slavery  Information:  ora  Condensed  flew 
of  Slavery  and  the  Slave-Trade, 

4.  Address  to  the  Non- Slaveholders  of  the  South,  on  the  Social  and 
Political  Evils  of  Slavery,  By  tho  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Society.  Keprinted. 
London. 

Amidst  the  important  and  exciting  topics  of  the  present  day, 
some  of  whicli  deeply  concern  oiir  personal  happiness  as  well  as 
our  civil  and  religious  freedom,  there  is  danger  that  other  sub¬ 
jects,  on  which  wc  arc  no  less  bound  as  men  and  as  Christians 
to  feel  strongly,  and  to  act  vi^orouslj%  majr  not  receive  lliat 
attention  which  they  deserve.  Impressed  with  this  conviction, 
we  arc  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  attention  of  our  readers 
the  publications  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  still  more, 
of  promoting  a  deep  interest  in,  and  zealous  efforts  on  behalf  of, 
the  momentous  objects  to  which  they  relate  —  the  universal 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  arc  few  persons  bearing  the 
name  of  English  men  who  would  not  deem  it  a  reproach  to  be 
s[)okcn  of  as  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  these  great  evils,  but 
we  fear  that  there  arc  too  many  who  practically  manifest  little 
interest  in  their  removal.  This  circumstance,  although  it  may 
be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  considerations  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  is,  wc  believe,  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  fact  that  the  dreadful  amount  of  suffering,  of  degradation, 
of  crime,  and  of. mortality,  to  which  the  slave-trade  and  slavery 
arc  every  hour  giving  rise,  arc  widely  removed  from  our  obser¬ 
vation,  and  are  not,  so  frecpiently  as  they  should  be,  brought  under 
notice  by  the  press,  by  conversation,  or  by  public  addresses.  Yet 
there  is  great  occasion  for  effort  at  the  present  moment  on  behalf 
of  millions  who  groan  under  an  unrighteous  bondage,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  others  who  arc  yet  in  the  land  of  their  fathers  from 
being  torn  thence  by  the  remorseless  traffickers  in  human  llcsh. 
In  making  these  needful  efforts,  there  is  also  much  to  encourage 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  the  past  history  of  anti-slavery  efforts, 
and  especially  in  the  nature  of  those  results  by  which  their 
labours  of  love  have  been  so  abundantly  rewarded. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  be  unprofitable  to  devote  a  few  pages 
to  the  recital  of  what  has  been  done,  particularly  in  Great 
Britain  and  America,  and  to  present  to  our  readers  a  sketch  of 
the  great  field  of  labour  which  yet  lies  before  us. 
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Wc  premise  our  statement  with  observing  that  the  slave-trade 
between  Africa  and  the  new  world,  and  the  slavery  which  was 
founded  upon  it,  commenced  at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to 
the  discovery  of  America,  and  that  all  the  great  maritime  nations 
of  EuroiKi  at  that  period  speedily  became  participators  in  this 
revolting  and  criminal  traffic.  With  some  little  exception,  it 
appears  to  have  encountered  no  opposition  from  governments, 
but  was,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  by  several  of  those 
whose  subjects  derived  from  it  an  unhallowed  gain.  It  is, 
however,  grateful  to  reflect,  that  amidst  the  general  dearth  of 
virtuous  and  humane  sentiment  at  that  period,  there  were  some 
distinguished  men  who  reprobated  the  African  slave-trade  and 
that  system  of  cruel  bondage,  to  maintain  and  extend  which  it 
was  carried  on. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  there  were  indications  on 
the  part  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  an  increasing  prevalence  of 
just  views  on  the  subject.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  same 
century,  owing  principally  to  the  faithful  and  zealous  laboui's  of 
two  persons  belonging  to  this  community  in  the  United  States, 
John  Wool  man  and  Anthony  Benezet,  no  acknowledged  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  body  was  a  slave-owner,  and  many  had  become  the 
strenuous  advocates  of  abolition.  How  much  encouragement  do 
thesc^  facts  afford  to  labours  of  a  similar  kind  on  the  part  of  the 
])ious  members  of  other  religious  communities. 

Whilst  the  events  we  have  noticed  w^ere  in  progress  in  America, 
the  attention  of  Granville  Sharpe  was  first  directed  in  1765 
to  the  case  of  a  sick  and  deserted  slave,  who  was  claimed  by 
his  former  master  as  his  bondsman.  The  claim  was  resisted 
by  Granville  Sharpe,  as  were  others  of  a  similar  kind,  until, 
owing  to  his  firmness,  penetration,  and  perseverance,  it  was 
established  in  a  British  court  of  justice,  that  a  slave,  on  touching 
British  ground,  instantly  became  free.  This  was  the  first  great 
triumph  in  the  contest  for  negro  rights  in  England. 

Granville  Sharpe  subsequently  devoted  his  strong  intellect 
and  energies  to  the  inculcation  of  just  views  of  the  atrocities  and 
guilt  inseparable  from  the  slave-trade  and  slavery.  His  writings 
on  these  subjects  were  extensively  circulated  both  in  England 
and  America,  and  although  so  much  has  since  been  admirably 
written  on  the  same  topics,  arc  still  worthy  of  an  attentive 
l)crusal.  In  1773,  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  suggestion 
ot  Anthony  Benezet,  wrote  and  published  an  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  settlements  on  the  slavery  of  the 
negroes,  and  soon  afterwards,  another,  in  vindication  of  the  first. 
These  able  publications  rendered  an  important  service  to  the 
anti-slavery  cause. 
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Some  associations  on  a  limited  scale  were  formed  in  America 
in  1770  to  discourage  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  to  promote 
the  manumission  of  those  who  were  already  in  bondage.  In 
1774,  James  Pemberton,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  Dr.  Rush,  with  some  others,  undertook  and  succeeded  in 
the  organization  of  an  anti-slavery  society  for  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1776,  David  Hartley,  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hartley, 
made  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  condemnatory  of  the 
slave-trade.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Savillc, 
but  was  unsuccessful. 

In  1783,  the  first  anti- slavery  committee  in  England  was 
formed,  consisting  of  six  persons,  most  of  whom  were  young 
men.  Its  objects  were  thus  defined  at  their  first  meeting : — 
‘  To  consider  what  steps  they  should  take  for  the  relief  and 
liberation  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the 
discouragement  of  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.’  This 
small  band  of  abolitionists  appear  to  have  prosecuted  their  work 
with  much  judgment  and  energy  until  merged  in  a  more  powerful 
association. 

The  year  1783  is  also  distinguished  as  that  in  which  the 
newly  formed  republic  of  the  United  States  determined  upon 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  at  the  instance  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  slave-owning  states,  allowed  it  to  be  prosecuted  for  a 
further  period  of  twenty  years. 

In  1787,  the  London  Committee  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave-trade  was  established,  embracing  the  individuals  belonging 
to  the  Association  formed  three  years  earlier.  Granville  Sharpe 
and  Thomas  Clarkson  were  among  the  number  of  members. 
Thomas  Clarkson  was  at  this  time  a  young  man,  and  is  well 
known  to  have  become  deeply  interested  in  the  great  object  to 
which  he  now  devoted  his  time  and  energies,  whilst  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  a  prize  essay  on  the  sul)jcct,  ‘  Anne  liceat 
invitos  in  servitutem  uare  ?’ — Is  it  right  to  make  slaves  of  others 
against  their  will? 

At  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  slavery  existed 
in  each  of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  in  which  it  had  been  recently  abolished.  Slaves 
were  not,  however,  numerous  in  the  Noithcrn  States.  The  same 
cruel  system  prevailed  over  nearly  the  whole  of  South  America, 
and  in  every  island  of  the  West  Indies.  The  number  of  the 
slave  population  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  islands  of  America 
fifty  years  since  is  not  known,  but  probably  amounted  to  nearly 
or  quite  3,000,000. 

To  recruit  the  constant  waste  of  life  among  the  ^  wretched 
beings  thus  held  in  bondage,  and  to  increase  cultivation,  every 
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considerable  maritime  power,  and  some  not  of  this  description 
which  possessed  colonies  in  the  West,  were  engaged  in  slave- 
trading.  Great  Britain  took  the  lead  in  the  dreadful  traffic. 
Of  74,000  slaves  exported  from  Africa  in  1788,  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  transported  36,000  to  colonies  belonging  to 
England,  or  to  foreign  countries.  French  traders  in  the  same  year 
took  18,000,  Portuguese  12,000,  Dutch  4000,  and  Danish  and 
American,  2000  each. 

Such  were  the  tremendous  evils  against  which  a  few  benevo¬ 
lent  individuals  and  societies  were  to  wage  an  arduous  and  holy 
warfare,  in  which  they  could  be  adequately  supported  or  become 
successful  only  through  that  divine  blessing  for  which  many 
who  were  thus  occupied  earnestly  prayed. 

The  struggle  for  abolition  extended.  In  1789,  the  Maryland 
Abolition  Society  was  formed;  in  1790,  that  of  Connecticut; 
and  in  1791,  that  of  Virginia.  In  France  also  a  similar  Society 
was  established,  in  which  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  that 
country  took  part.  We  cannot  stay  to  describe  the  measures 
adopted  by  these  different  organizations,  but  shall  notice  some  of 
the  most  important  events  which  resulted  from  their  righteous 
labours. 

In  Denmark,  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  in  1792,  which  was  not,  however,  to  come  into  operation 
for  ten  years,  during  which  period  the  importation  of  Africans 
was  encouraged  by  the  same  act  of  the  Danish  government. 

The  revolution  in  France  had  now  communicated  its  spirit  to 
the  important  colony  of  Saint  Domingo.  The  principal  occasion 
of  the  troubles  in  that  colony  at  first  arose  from  differences 
respecting  the  admission  of  free  coloured  persons  to  the  same 
rights  as  white  citizens,  an  act  of  justice  which  had  been  sought 
from  the  French  convention,  but  on  which  it  had  pronounced 
an  ambiguous  decision.  The  difference  at  length  became  so 
serious,  that  camps  were  formed,  and  the  slaves  were  invited  by 
each  party  to  assist  in  the  struggle.  Such  a  procedure  was  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  continuance  of  slavery,  and  the  system  was 
abolished  by  an  Act  of  the  French  convention  in  1794.  By 
the  same  authority,  slavery  was  also  abolished  in  all  the  other 
French  colonies,  but  was  j>ersisted  in  at  Bourbon,  in  defiance 
of  the  parent  state.  Thus  five  hundred  thousand  slaves  came  at 
once  into  the  possession  of  freedom. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  slavery  was  abolished  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  In  1799,  an  act  for  its  gradual  abolition  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  and  within  the  space  of  a  few 
years  acts  of  a  similar  description  received  the  sanction  of  all 
the  remaining  states  then  belonging  to  the  Union,  which  have 
since  received  the  honourable  appellation  of  free. 
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It  is  painful  to  record,  that  while  the  cause  of  mercy  and 
justice  was  thus  making  progress  in  a  portion  of  the  United  States, 
the  French  government,  under  Buonaparte,  during  the  short 
interval  of  peace  in  1801,  attempted  to  restore  the  system  of 
bondiigc  which  it  had  abolished  in  1794.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
a  large  force  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  but  failed  in  its  object 
in  St.  Domingo,  after  a  dreadful  loss  of  life  to  those  wlio  fought 
in  defence  oi  freedom,  and  to  the  invading  army.  In  Cayenne 
and  at  Guadeloupe,  slavery  was  re-established.  In  the  latter 
colony,  however,  the  object  was  not  attained  without  the  destruc¬ 
tion  (ji  nearly  20,000  negroes. 

The  slave-trade  was  also  again  allowed,  and  even  encouraged, 
by  the  French  govcniment,  a  larger  premium  being  offered  for 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  their  colonies  than  had  been  given 
previously  to  1794. 

In  England,  the  people  continued  to  manifest  a  deep  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  their  wishes  were  powerfully  seconded  by  the 
labours  and  eloquence  of  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and 
orators  that  Great  Britain  has  produced,  amongst  whom  the  late 
William  Wilberforce  was  pre-eminently  distinguished.  Thus  re¬ 
commended  to  the  attention  of  government,  the  powerful  oppo¬ 
sition  of  persons  implicated  in  the  enslavement  of  their  fellow- 
men  was  at  length  overcome,  and  an  Act  for  the  abolition  of  tlic 
slave-trade  passed  the  British  legislature  in  1807. 

No  sooner  had  this  great  object  been  accomplished,  than  the 
African  Institution  was  formed  for  the  j)nrposc  of  promoting 
civilization,  industry,  and  commerce  in  Africa,  and  of  effecting 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  African  slave-trade.  In  the  attempt 
to  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects,  many  difficulties  were 
encountered,  and  the  success  was  extremely  limited.  In  the 
other  portion  of  its  labours,  and  especially  in  the  effort  to  secure 
the  faithful  execution  of  British  law  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  results  of  far  greater  importance  were  attained,  but 
although  thus  watched,  the  traffic  lingered  for  years  in  the  British 
colonies ;  and  in  one  of  them,  Mauritius,  was  not  discontinued 
until  after  a  period  of  many  years. 

In  America  similar  difficulties  attended  the  execution  of  the 
act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

In  1811,  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  were  abolished  by  the 
government  of  Chili,  and  the  slave-trade  by  that  of  Caraccas. 
In  the  following  year  the  slave-trade  was  abolished  in  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  in  1818,  an  act  was  passed  in  that  country  providing 
for  the  termination  of  slavery. 

At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  England,  Sweden  abolished  the 
slave-trade  in  1813,  and  the  Netherlands  in  1814.^  In  the  latter 
year,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and^  I  ranee, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  slave-trade,  which  had 
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been  cflFectually  prevented  on  the  part  of  the  subjeets  of  France 
by  the  war,  should  be  abolished  in  five  years,  thus  allowing  the 
recommeneement  of  that  traffic.  This  provision  of  the  treaty, 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the 
British  representative,  as  it  was  well  known  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  unpalatable  at  home,  gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  slave  in  this  country.  A 
large  public  meeting  was  held  in  London,  to  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  expression  of  this  sentiment,  and  in  the  space  of 
little  more  than  one  month,  petitions  were  forwarded  to  parlia. 
inent,  signed  by  nearly  a  million  adult  males,  beseeching  that 
body  to  exert  themselves  to  prevent  the  actual  occurrence  of  so 
dregful  a  calamity.  Notwithstanding  the  sympathy  of  the 
legislature  in  the  prayer  of  these  petitions,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
British  government,  Louis  XVIIL,  or  his  ministers,  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  the  criminal  course  on  which  they 
had  resolved.  The  French  slave-trade  was,  however,  shortly 
af'terwards  abolished  by  Buonaparte,  during  his  temporary  re¬ 
sumption  of  power,  and  this  act  was  confirmed  by  Louis  XVIIL 
on  his  restoration. 

In  Java,  a  society,  called  the  ‘  Java  Benevolent  Society,’  wjis 
formed  in  1816,  whose  objects  were  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  to  promote  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Measures 
for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  latter  evil  were  in  this  year 
adopted  also  in  Ceylon.  In  1819,  the  abolition  of  slavery  was 
resolved  upon  at  Malacca,  in  1820  in  Sumatra,  and  in  the  same 
year,  the  Spanish  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  came 
into  ojxiration.  In  1821,  it  was  determined  to  abolish  slavery  in 
Peru,  in  1822  in  Columbia,  and  in  1823,  at  Singapore. 

The  London  Anti- Slavery  Society  was  established  in  1823; 
and  a  motion,  pledging  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  was  submitted  to  that  assembly  by  Sir  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton.  The  motion  was  not  carried,  but  the  principle  which 
it  involved  was  adopted  by  the  House. 

In  1824,  the  most  complete  description  of  the  character  of 
negro  bondage  which  had  yet  appeared,  written  by  the  late 
James  Stephen,  Esq.,  was  published,  entitled,  ‘  The  Slavery  of  the 
British  West  India  Colonies  delineated,  as  it  exists,  both  in  law 
and  practice,  and  compared  with  the  slavery  of  other  countries, 
ancient  and  modern.’  In  this  year  the  slave-trade  was  abolished 
by  Mexico. 

In  1823,  indications  were  manifested  of  improved  sentiments 
in  France,  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  which  were  probably 
owiiiR  to  the  efforts  made  lo  enlighten  the  public  miim  by  the 
circulation  of  books,  and  some  able  speeches  recently  delivered 
in  that  countrv,  especially  one,  full  oi  information  and  eloquent 
reasoning,  by  tlie  Duke  dc  Broglie. 
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During  the  few  subsequent  years  acts  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  or  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavei^,  were  passed  in 
various  American  states  not  already  noticed.  There  is,  however, 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  of  these  Republics, 
these  laws  were  not  faithfully  executed.  The  most  deplorable 
instance  of  their  extensive  violation  has  taken  place  in  Peru ; 
while  Mexico  affords,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  instance  of 
their  entire  fulfilment,  where  freedom  was  conferred  on  the 
whole  slave  population  in  1829.  In  the  same  year  the  slave-trade 
was  legally  abolished  in  Brazil. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  neglect,  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  of  laws  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  These  infractions  of  law 
by  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  states  of  America,  or  into 
the  colonies  of  our  own  country,  were,  however,  inconsiderable 
in  their  extent,  compared  with  those  which  took  place  in  Brazil 
and  the  Spanish  colonies;  in  which  the  act  of  abolition  was  a 
cruel  mockery,  procuring  for  the  slave,  during  his  voyage  from 
Africa,  a  larger  portion  of  misery  than  before,  and  occasioning  a 
greater  amount  of  mortality  on  the  passage,  as  it  was  no  longer 
subjected  to  inspection.  In  the  slave  colonics  of  France  and 
Holland,  during  a  long  period,  an  equal  disregard  of  law  and 
treaties  was  evinced ;  but  the  governments  of  these  countries 
have  recently  been  more  attentive  to  the  engagements  which 
they  had  contracted. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  English  act  passed  for  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  in  1833,  or  the  actual  termination  of  the  delusive 
and  cruel  system  denominated  apprenticeship,  by  which  800,000 
of  our  fellow-subjects  were  established  in  their  rigbtful  freedom  ; 
the  earnest,  we  trust,  of  the  universal  abolition  of  slavery.  To 
promote  this  great  object  a  society  was  formed,  immediately 
after  the  entire  liberty  of  our  bondsmen  in  the  British  West 
Indies  had  been  secured,  entitled  ‘  The  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave- 
trade  throughout  the  world.’  A  protection  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  me  enfranchised  population  in  the  British  possessions, 
and  of  all  persons  captured  as  slaves,  were  also  among  the 
objects  prominently  contemplated  by  the  new  society.  Since  its 
establishment,  visits  have  been  paid  by  persons  connected  with 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  anti-slavery  cause,  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  Brazil,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Por¬ 
tugal,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  publications  of  the  society, 
especially  The  Anti^Slavery  ReporteVi  published  once  a  fortnight, 
in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  and  stamped,  has  been  circulated  in 
all  these  countries.  At  liome,  pains  have  been  ^  taken,  not 
without  some  success,  to  shield  the  newly  enfranchised  popula- 
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tion  of  the  British  West  Indies,  and  those  other  eolonies  in  which 
slavery  has  given  place  to  freedom  from  oppressive  laws  and  con¬ 
duct.  Slavery,  which,  it  was  found,  had  still  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  Malacca,  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Province  Wellesley, 
is  now,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  terminated,  at  the  pressing 
instances  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Societ}'.  The 
society  has  also  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  government  the  duty 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  British  India  ;  and  measures  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object  are  likely  soon  to  be  adopted,  if 
they  have  not  already  been  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  same  noble  spirit  which 
led  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  country  early  to  wash  their 
hands  from  the  stain  of  oppression,  has  of  late  years  awoke  w  ith 
more  than  its  pristine  energy.  Numerous  societies  arc  urging 
the  right  of  the  slaves  to  freedom ;  their  cause  has  been  pleaded 
by  the  most  distinguished  wTiters  which  that  country  has  recently 
])rodiiced,  including  Dr.  Channing,  Judge  Jay,  Theodore  Weld, 
the  Poet  Whittier,  and  manv  others ;  and  is  besides  advocated 
in  numerous  anti-slavery  newspapers  or  periodicals. 

In  France,  an  Abolition  Society  has  been  established  for  ten 
years  past,  over  which  the  Duke  dc  Broglie  presides,  many 
of  wdiosc  members  are  persons  possessing  a  large  amount  of 
influence  in  the  French  chambers  and  in  the  country.  A  measure 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonics  of  France  has  been 
lately  recommended  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  king, 
but  we  regret  to  say  that  it  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  utterly 
fails  to  meet  the  obvious  requirements  of  justice. 

In  Holland,  Anti-slaver}^  Societies  were  formed  during  the 
past  year  at  the  Hague  and  Rotterdam,  and  a  deep  interest  in 
the  subject  has  been  aw^akened  in  several  other  principal  tow  ns 
in  that  country.  We  W'cre  glad  to  learn  by  a  recent  letter  from 
a  w^orthy  friend  of  the  cause  in  Holland,  that  ‘  a  Dutch  transla¬ 
tion  of  J.  J.  Gurney’s  Winter  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  at  Groningen,  and  is  much  read.’ 

In  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  in  the  island  of 
Malta,  there  arc  known  friends  of  the  slave  ;  and  in  Portugal,  a 
commission  appointed  to  consider  a  project  submitted  by  the 
Viscount  Sa  dc  Bandcira  and  Count  Lavradia  to  the  Chamber 
of  Pcere,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Portuguese  India,  has 
very  recently  brought  in  a  highly  favourable  report.  The  capitals 
of  Sweden  and  Malta  have  each  an  Anti-slavery  Society,  w’hich 
w’c  cannot  doubt  will  be  productive  of  important  benefits  to  those 
w'hose  deliverance  from  bondage  they  are  intended  to  promote. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  general  result  of  what  has  been 
done  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  slavery  during  the 
j>eriod  embraced  in  our  narration. 
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The  African  slave-trade  has  been  legally  abolished  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  exists,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  in  Brazil 
and  the  Spanish  colonies.  Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  one- 
half  of  the  States  of  the  North  American  Union.  It  is  no  longer 
to  be  found,  or  only  to  a  small  extent,  in  a  large  portion  of  South 
America,  formerly  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  In  the 
West  Indies,  however,  the  greatest  triumph  has  been  achieved. 
In  those  regions,  formerly  tenanted  by  the  victims  of  des})air, 
liberty  is  now  enjoyed  by  nearly  two  millions  of  cmancipateil 
slaves.  Immense  advantages  have  accompanied  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  freedom  in  all  these  regions.  In  the  British  West  India 
colonies,  with  which  we  arc  best  acquainted,  we  arc  warranted 
in  affirming,  on  the  authority  of  parliamentary  reports,  of  state¬ 
ments  of  ministers  of  the  crown,  of  information  furnished  by 
intelligent  travellers,  and  of  accounts  from  missionaries, — that 
an  increase  of  happiness,  and  an  advance  in  civilization,  morality, 
and  religion,  have  taken  place,  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world  during  the  same  period  of  time. 

In  other  regions  where  slavery  has  been  allowed  to  remain, 
the  evil  has  acquired  a  gigantic  magnitude  by  the  natural  in¬ 
crease  which  has  taken  place  among  its  wretched  victims,  or  by 
constant  and  large  supplies  from  the  desolated  continent  of  Africa. 
We  shall  supply  information  on  this  subject  from  the  works  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  on  the  same  authority  shall  furnish  some  par¬ 
ticulars  respecting  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  slave 
system. 

We  extract  from  the  ‘  Epitome  of  Anti-slavery  Information,' 
an  account  of  the  slave  population  under  professedly  Christian 
governments. 


‘  Slave  Population  under  nominally  Christian 

Governments. 


North  America. 
South  America. 


West  Indies 


United  States  - 

- 

2, 483, .536 

Texas  - 

- 

75,000 

ColuTid)ia 

- 

152,(KX) 

Brazil  -  -  - 

- 

2,500,000 

Peru  -  .  - 

- 

284,773 

Surinam 

- 

55,(KK) 

Cayenne 

- 

16,140 

Spanish  Colonics 

-■ 

600,000 

French  do.  - 

- 

170,603 

Danish  do.  - 

- 

38,000 

Dutch  do.  - 

- 

17,(X)0 

Swedish  do.  - 

- 

.5,248 

6,397,300’ 
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On  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  the  following  statements 
are  made : — 

*  The  Slave  Trade. 

‘  Upon  the  most  moderate  computation,  the  slave-trade  dooms  to 
the  horrors  of  slavery  every  year,  among 

Christian  powers  ------  120,000 

Maliommedan  powers  -  -  -  -  -  dO,(XX) 

170,000 

Destroyed  annually  in  procuring  the  above  -  280,000 

Making  a  total  of  -  -  450,000 

‘  Of  every  thousand  victims  to  the  slave-trade,  one-half  perish  in 
the  seizure,  marcli,  and  detention  on  the  coast;  one  fourth  of  those 
embarked  perish  during  the  middle  passage;  and  owe-/?/?/*  of  those  who 
are  landed,  perish  in  the  seasoning  during  the  first  year,  and  tlie  re¬ 
maining  three  hundred,  with  their  descendants,  ai'e  doomed  to  hopeless 
bondage  and  a  premature  grave.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  not 
less  tlian  20,000  Africans  shut  up  in  the  holds  of  slavers  on  the 
Atlantic  at  the  present  moment, .  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  *  the 
middle  passage.* 

‘  African  Slave  Trade  since  1808. 

Carried  away  from  Africa  for  the  Brazils  -  2,420,000 

Do.  da  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  -  1,020,000 

Do.  I  s,  French  colonies,  Mexico,  and 

the  United  States  -  -  -  -  300,000 

Captured  and  liberated,  and  died  after  capture, 

about  - .  140,000 

(1808  to  1840)  Total  -  -  3,880,000 

‘  The  numbers  that  die  on  the  middle  passage,  the  decrease  by 
deaths  over  the  births,  and  the  number  yearly  enfranchised  in  the 
colonies,  are  equal  to  at  least  25  per  cent,  on  the  number  shipped 
from  Africa.’ 

It  is  well  known  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  that  the  Spanish  slave-code  has 
long  been  regarded  as  a  model  of  slave  legislation.  The  opinion 
has  also,  in  past  time,  been  extensively  prevalent,  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  slavery  in  the  Spanish  colonies  was  mild, — the  ne -plus- 
ultra  of  a  merciful  system  of  bondage.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  ‘  Anti-Slavery 
Reporter,’  founded  upon  the  statements  of  foreign  writers,  how 
far  removed  from  truth  is  this  supposition,  and  liow^  ineffectual 
are  all  laws  for  the  protection  of  slaves  from  oppression : — 
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‘  We  would  now  direct  attention  to  the  appalling  fact  of  the  dreadful 
mortality  among  the  slave  population  in  Cuba.  This  appears  to  be 
estimated  by  J.  A.  Saco  at  nearly  10  per  cent.,  and  by  the  Countess 
Merlin  at  this  amount  annually.  (Mi  primera  pregunta,  p.  22.  Los 
Esclavos  Espanoles,  p.  63.)  Baron  Humboldt  states  the  general  mor¬ 
tality  among  the  slaves  to  exceed  eight  per  cent,  yearly  (Ensayo 
Politico  sobre  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  p.  33) ;  and  that  which  takes  place 
among  the  newly  imported  Africans  as  averaging  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  {lb.,  p.  61.)  AVe  extract  some  explanaloryremarks  of  the 
Baron  Humboldt,  on  the  subject  of  the  ravages  made  by  death  among 
the  slave  population: — 

‘  ‘  The  mortality  of  the  negroes  differs  greatly  in  the  island  of 
Cuba,  as  in  all  the  Antilles,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cultivation, 
the  humanity  of  the  masters  or  administrators,  and  according  to  the 
number  of  negresscs  employed  in  tlie  care  of  the  sick.  There  are 
plantations  on  which  there  die  annually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent.’ — Ensayo  Politico,  pp.  149,  150. 

‘  Tlie  occasion  of  the  very  large  mortality  on  some  plantations  ap- 
]>ears  to  be  indicated  by  the  startling  paragraph  we  ai*e  about  to  trans¬ 
cribe,  which  immediately  follows  that  which  we  have  just  quoted; — 

‘  ‘  AA^e  have  heard  it  discussed  with  the  greatest  composure,  whether 
it  was  most  advantageous  for  the  proprietor  not  to  exhaust  the  slaves 
by  excessive  labour,  and  consequently  to  have  less  frequent  occasion 
to  replace  them,  or  to  obtain  from  them  as  much  work  as  possible  in 
a  few  years,  and  thereby  have  occasion  to  replace  them  more  fre- 
(juently. 

‘  ‘  Such,’  Baron  Humboldt  observes,  ‘  ai‘e  the  calculations  of  avarice 
w’hen  man  uses  his  fellow’ -man  as  a  beast  of  burden.’  ’ — Ensayo  Po¬ 
litico,  p.  150. 

‘  AA^e  find  no  notice  of  the  dreadful  mortality  among  the  slaves  in 
M.  Torrentes’  Memorial.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  remark,  that  this 
single  fact  of  so  large  a  mortality  at  once  disproves  the  monstrous 
statements  which  he  has  made  relative  to  the  happy  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  Cuba. 

‘  In  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  character  of  slavery,  it  will 
be  evident  to  a  reflecting  mind,  that  much  of  its  severity  or  otherwise 
must  depend  on  the  character  of  those  to  whom  its  administration  is  in 
a  large  number  of  instances  intrusted — the  managers  and  drivers  of 
estates.  In  tliis  point  of  view  the  information  incidenttdly  given  by 
the  Countess  Merlin,  contained  in  several  passages  of  her  work,  is  of 
much  value.  For  example,  we  find  the  overseer  spoken  of  iis  being 
‘  always  harsh  and  inexorable  in  his  severity,  but  (that)  the  most  fearful 
adversary  is  the  driver,  a  slave  like  the  rest,  and  on  this  account  un¬ 
feeling  and  cruel  towards  his  companions,  especially  those  who  have* 
belonged  to  a  tribe  hostile  to  his  own.  Then  (it  is  added)  he  becomes 
ferocious  and  implacable  by  a  spirit  of  revenge.’  {TjOS  Esclavos 
Espanoles,  &c.,  p.  62.) 

‘  The  attention  to  morals  in  Cuba,  and  the  value  of  the  religious 
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instruction  communicated,  may  be  judged  by  the  following  statement 
of  the  same  author: — 

‘  ‘  The  habitual  idleness  of  the  negroes,  the  heat  of  the  African 
blooil,  and  the  indolence  which  results  from  the  want  of  responsibility 
concerning  their  own  condition,  makes  them  contract  the  most  dis¬ 
orderly  practices.  They  seldom  marry, — and  why?  The  husband  and 
wife  can  at  any  time  be  sold  to  different  masters,  and  their  sci)aration 
prove  eternal.  Their  children  do  not  belong  to  them;  and  deprived  of 
domestic  felicity,  as  well  as  a  community  of  interests,  the  ties  of  nature 
are  limited  among  them  to  the  instinct  of  a  violent  and  unrestrained 
sensuality.*  {Los  Esclavos  Espanolcs,  p.  46.) 

‘  It  would  be  easy  to  extract  other  passages  equally  decisive  in  tlic 
work  of  the  Countess,  on  the  subject  of  the  general  demoralization 
of  the  slaves,  which  is,  we  believe,  an  universal  consequence  of 
slavery. 

‘  It  will  be  seen,  in  addition  to  this  deidorable  result  of  slavery, 
under  any  circumstances,  that  in  Cuba  there  is  no  provision  mad(*, 
owing  to  the  great  inequality  of  the  sexes  in  the  slave  i)opulation  ot‘ 
this  island,  for  the  general  formation  of  those  ties  designed  by  the 
Almighty  to  bind  men  together,  and  which  contribute  so  largely  to 
individual  and  social  happiness,  to  purity  of  morals,  and  to  the  j)ros- 
perity  of  countries.  In  the  last  census  which  we  have  seen,  the  number 
of  slaves  of  each  sex  was  respectively,  as  already  stated,  183,290  male 
slaves,  and  103,652  female  slaves.  The  disproportion  of  males  to  females 
was  probably  much  greater  in  the  adult  than  in  the  younger  portion  of 
the  slave  |K>pulation,  because,  as  is  well  known,  the  number  of  male 
and  female  children  born  in  all  countries  is  nearly  equal.  We  extract 
a  passage  from  the  work  of  Baron  Humboldt,  which  has  reference  to 
the  great  inequality  of  the  sexes  that  has  prevailed  in  a  pai’ticular 
district  of  Cuba,  and  particularly  upon  plantations : — 

‘  ‘  In  the  district  of  Batabano,  which  contained  in  1818  a  population 
of  2,078,  with  thirteen  sugar- works  and  seven  coffee-plantations,  there 
were  2,226  negroes,  and  257  negresses,  (proportion  8  to  1.)  In  the 
jurisdiction  of  S.  Juan  de  los  Kemedios,  which,  in  1817,  contained  a 
population  of  13,700,  with  seventeen  sugai’-works,  and  seventy-three 
coffee-plantations,  there  were  1,200  negroes,  and  660  negresses,  (pro¬ 
portion  1*9  to  1.)  In  the  jurisdiction  of  Filijiimis,  which  consisted, 
in  1819,  of  a  population  of  13,026,  there  were  2,494  negroes,  and  only 
997  negresses,  (proiwrtion  2*4  to  1;)  and  if  in  the  whole  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  the  male  slaves  are,  with  respect  to  the  females,  as  1*7  to  1, 
they  are  in  the  sugar-works  nearly  4  to  1.’  {Ensat/o  Politico,  p.  141.) 

‘  We  find  in  the  work  of  the  Countess,  a  passage  which  gives  an 
affecting  insight  into  the  treatment  of  slaves  who  commit  the  heinous 
offence  of  seeking  to  gain  that  freedom,  to  whieh  all  of  them  have  an 
indefeasible  right  by  a  higher  law  than  that  of  man,  and  of  which  a 
large  i)ortion  arc,  as  has  been  seen,  deprived  by  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  laws  of  the  colony — ^laws  which  the  slave-holder  is  ever  ready  to 
invoke,  and  professes  to  respect,  when  they  favour  his  own  supposed 
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interest;  but  which  he  utterly  disregards  and  treads  contemptuously 
under  foot,  when  they  interfere  with  it.  It  is  said  that  the  runaway 
slave  generally  seeks  a  refuge  in  the  high  and  thick  grass  enlaced  with 
the  gigantic  cana-hrava ;  or  otherwise  taking  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
he  selects  his  habitation  in  the  virgin  forests.  There,  protected  by 
the  impenetrable  bulwarks  of  trees  of  a  great  age,  lie  defies  the 
authority  of  the  master,  the  rigour  of  the  overseer,  and  the  assassin 
tooth  of  the  dog.  Very  soon  hunger  and  despair  oblige  him  to  betake 
himself  to  the  plains,  preferring  the  life  of  a  vagabond,  with  its  danger, 
to  the  yoke  of  labour.  Notwithstanding,  when  the  hour  of  repentance 
arrives,  he  implores  the  mediation  of  his  padrino,  (godfather,)  who  leads 
him  again  to  the  pen,  and  obtains  in  this  way  his  pardon,  without  any 
kind  of  punishment;  but  if  the  fugitive  is  forcibly  apprehended,  or  runs 
away  a  second  time,  fetters  are  put  upon  him,  to  prevent  his  doing  so 
again,  and  justice  has  no  bounds.**  (^Los  Esclavos  Espanoles^  pp. 
53,  54.) 

‘  We  only  add  one  out  of  several  passages  in  the  Political  Essay  of 
Baron  Humboldt,  in  which  the  impossibility  of  protecting  slaves  by 
law  from  ill-usage  and  abuse  are  judiciously,  and,  as  we  think,  con¬ 
vincingly  stated  : — 

‘  ‘  Notwithstanding  the  wisdom  and  mildness  of  Spanish  legislation, 
to  what  excesses  does  not  a  slave  reinain  exposed  in  the  solitude  of  a 
plantation  or  estate,  where  a  brutal  driver,  armed  wdth  a  cutlass  and  a 
whip,  exercises  with  impunity  an  absolute  authority.  It  is  true  that 
the  law  permits  the  slave  to  make  complaint  to  the  magistrate,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  order  the  master  to  be  more  just;  but  this  recourse 
is  almost  entirely  illusory,  because  there  is  another  law,  by  which  any 
slave  who  is  found,  without  having  received  permission,  a  league  and 
a  half  from  the  plantation  to  which  he  belongs,  must  be  taken  up,  and 
delivered  to  his  master.  How  can  the  slave,  scourged  and  worn  by 
hunger  and  excessive  labour,  place  himself  before  the  judge  ?  And  if 
arrived,  how  shall  he  defend  himself  against  a  powerful  master,  who 
cites  for  witnesses  the  hired  accomplices  of  his  own  inhuman  punish¬ 
ment  ?*  *  (^Ensayo  Politico,  p.  280.) 

Want  of  space  will  not  allow  us  to  adduce,  at  length,  evidence 
of  the  great  extent  of  the  slave-trade  in  Cuba  since  it  has 
become  illegal,  and  of  the  increased  cruelty  by  which  it  has  been 
accompanied.  The  fact  of  the  extensive  violation  of  the  law 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  recent  immense  increase  of  the  slave 
population,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  mortality  existing 
amongst  them.  In  1817,  three  years  before  the  legal  abolition 
of  the  trade,  the  slave  population  amounted  to  199,145,  and  is 
now  nearly,  or  quite,  600,000. 

That  a  very  large  part  of  the  slaves  now  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
have  been  illicitly  introduced,  and  are  consequently  held  in 
bondage  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  and  the  treaty  between 
that  country  and  Great  Britain  is  thus  acknowledged  by  two 
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apologists  for  slavery — the  former  a  Creole,  and  the  latter  a 
Spaniard, — the  Countess  Merlin  and  M.  de  Torrentes. 

‘  The  slaves  employed  in  field  labour  are  all  bozals,  and  can  scarcely 
explain  themselves  in  our  language.’  {Los  Esclavos  Espanoles,  p.  58.) 

‘  The  government  may  be  assured,  that  in  the  class  indicated  for 
emancipation  (slaves  for  whom  liberty  is  claimed  by  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  in  consequence  of  their  introduction  since  1820)  is  to  be 
found  the  greater  part  of  the  African  population.’  {Memoria  sohre  la 
Esclavitud,  p.  41.) 

We  copy  from  the  *  Anti-  Slavery  Reporter’  the  following  state¬ 
ment  relative  to  the  *  emancipadosy  borrowed  from  the  Countess 
Merlin. 

‘  The  cargoes  of  emancipados  (negroes  brought  to  the  island  without 
legal  authorization)  were  delivered  to  the  governor,  who  distributed 
them  between  various  individuals,  receiving  an  ounce  of  gold  for  each 
yearly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  these  negroes  were  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  governor,  who,  after  having  ascertained  that  they  had 
not  learned  a  trade,  (which  none  learned,)  delivered  them  again  to  the 
same  individuals,  and  always  for  two  years,  by  which  means  their  lot 
is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  slaves,  with  the  difference  of  being 
deprived  of  the  care  and  protection  of  the  master.  Those  who  take 
charge  of  them  having  no  interest  in  their  preservation,  put  them  to 
the  most  severe  labour;  and  not  being  permitted  to  liberate  themselves 
from  their  slavery  by  money,  it  becomes,  in  fact,  eternal.  So  debased 
and  miserable  is  the  condition  of  the  emancipado,  that  it  is  stated  ‘  he 
is  an  object  of  contempt  to  the  slave;  whenever  these  (the  slaves)  wish 
to  convey  an  insult  to  one  of  this  class,  they  say  to  him.  Thou  art 
nothing  but  an  emancipado.’  ’  {Los  Esclavos  Espanoles,  p.  33.) 

In  addition  to  the  deplorable  circumstances  already  stated 
relative  to  slavery  in  Cuba,  we  learn,  from  the  publications 
before  us,  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  slaves  in  that  island 
who  were  brought  thither,  contrary  to  British  law,  from  our  West 
India  islands,  during  the  period  of  slavery.  These,  unless 
slavery  should  be  shortly  abolished  in  Cuba,  or  a  strenuous 
effort  be  made  for  their  deliverance,  will  be  compelled  to  wear 
out  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  miserable  bondage. 

We  are  grieved  to  state  further,  that  there  are  slaves  held  by 
Companies  in  Cuba,  in  wdiieh  persons  in  England  are  largely  in¬ 
terested.  Of  these,  w^e  believe,  the  Cobre  Copper  Association 
is  the  principal,  by  which  about  four  hundred  human  beings  are 
held  in  bondage.  From  the  last  report  made  to  the  proprietors 
of  this  Company,  at  whieh  Sir  Jonn  Pirie,  Bart.,  presided,  it 
appears  that  the  atroeious  and  wieked  system  which  that  asso¬ 
ciation  contributes  to  support,  has  not  lately  been  product  ve  of 
prosperity,  in  a  region  exceeded  by  none,  perhaps,  in  mineral 
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riches  and  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  We  quote  the  paragraph  in 
the  report  of  the  Cobre  C^per  Association,  which  has  reference 
to  the  existing  distress  in  Cuba. 

‘  The  general  depression  of  commerce  has  nowhere  been  more  felt 
than  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  the  colonial  produce  in  general  has 
been  selling  so  low,  as  to  occasion  great  distress  and  embarrassment 
amongst  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Company’s 
agents,  not  having  the  same  facility  of  obtaining  money  on  the  spot, 
for  their  bills  on  the  directors,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  authorize 
them  to  draw  in  anticipation  of  their  wants,  and  to  obtain  supplies  of 
cash,  through  the  banks  in  Jamaica  and  St.  Thomas’s;  the  effect  of 
which  has  been  to  place  the  Company  under  an  advance  of  upwards  of 
10,000/.  on  this  account.’ 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  have  urgently  solicited  the  government  to  use 
its  influence  for  the  deliverance  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
slaves  in  Cuba,  who  are  held  in  violation  of  the  slave-trade 
treaty  with  this  country,  and  for  the  liberation  of  the  emancipculos 
and  of  the  British  slaves  who  are  in  the  island. 

To  the  two  former  of  these  requests  our  government 
appear  to  have  paid  attention,  as  a  claim  has  subsequently 
been  addressed  to  the  government  of  Spain  for  the  restoration 
of  the  victims  of  the  illicit  slave-trade,  so  long  shamelessly 
carried  on  in  Cuba,  and  of  the  no  less  wronged  ‘  emancipados.’ 

In  Brazil,  we  find  all  those  dreadful  evils  by  which  slavery  in 
Cuba  is  characterized,  except  that  there  are  not,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  any  British  subjects  submitted  to  its  barbarous  discipline. 
In  other  respects,  the  principal  difference  in  the  circumstances  of 
slavery  in  the  two  countries,  is,  that  in  Brazil  the  evils  exist  upon 
a  much  larger  scale  than  in  Cuba,  as  they  inflict  misery  upon 
more  than  four  times  the  number  found  in  that  island. 

We  now  turn  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  great  prison-house 
of  the  Southern  States  of  the  North  American  Union.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  extract  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  the 
admirable  *  Address  to  the  non-slaveholders  of  the  South,  on  the 
social  and  political  evils  of  slavery,’  which  is  understood  .to  have 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Judge  Jay. 

The  following  passage  describes  the  influence  of  the  opposite 
systems  of  slavery  and  freedom  on  population. 

‘  The  ratio  of  increase  of  population,  especially  in  this  country,  is 
one  of  the  surest  tests  of  public  prosperity.  Let  us  then  again  listen 
to  the  impartial  testimony  of  the  late  census.  From  this  we  learn  that 
the  increase  of  population  in  the  free  states  from  1830  to  1840,  was  at 
the  rate  of  thirty -eight  per  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  the  free  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  slave  states  was  only  twenty-three  per  cent.  Why  this 
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difference  of  fifteen  in  the  two  ratios?  No  other  cause  can  be  assigned 
than  slavery,  which  drives  from  your  borders  many  of  the  virtuous 
and  enterprising,  and  at  the  same  time  deters  emigrants  from  other 
states  and  from  foreign  countries  from  settling  among  you. 

The  influence  of  slavery  on  population  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
a  comparison  between  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  These  two  states  are  of 
nearly  equal  areas.  Kentucky,  however,  having  about  3000  square 
miles  more  than  the  other.  They  ai-e  separated  only  by  a  river,  and 
are  both  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  but  one  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  cursed  with  slavery,  and  the  other  blessed  with  freedom. 
Now  mark  their  respective  careers.  In  1792,  Kentucky  was  erected 
into  a  state,  and  Ohio  in  1802. 


1790  Free  population  of  Kentucky,  61,227, 

1800  — 

—  180,612, 

1810  — 

—  325,950, 

1820  — 

—  437,585, 

1830  — 

—  522,704, 

1840  — 

—  597,570, 

Ohio  a  wilderness. 

—  free  population,  45,365 

—  —  230,760 

—  —  581,434 

—  —  937,903 

—  —  1,519,467 


Tlie  representation  of  the  two  states  in  Congress  has  been  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

1802,  Kentucky  6,  Oliio  1 
1812,  —  9,-6 

1822,  —  12,  —  14 

1832,  —  13,  — .  19 

1842,  —  10,  —  21 

The  value  of  land,  other  things  being  equal,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
density  of  population.  Now  the  population  of  Ohio  is  38*8  to  a  square 
mile,  while  the  free  population  of  Kentucky  is  but  14*2  to  a  square 
mile, — and  probably  the  price  of  land  in  the  two  states  is  much  in  the 
same  proportion.  You  are  told  much  of  the  wealth  invested  in  negroes 
— ^yet  it  obviously  is  a  wealth  that  impoverishes,  and  no  stronger 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  needed,  than  the  comparative 
price  of  land  in  the  free  and  slave  states.’ 


The  progress  of  the  free  population  in  the  whole  of  the  free 
and  slave  states  respectively  is  thus  stated : — 

‘  At  the  first  census,  in  1790,  the  free  population  of  the  present  free 
states  and  territories  was  -----  1,930,125 

Ditto  of  the  slave  states  and  territories  -  -  -  -  1,394,847 

Difference  -----  535,278 

By  the  last  census,  1840,  the  same  population  in  the  free 

states  and  territories  ------  9,782,415 

In  the  slave  states  and  territories  -  -  -  -  4,793,738 

Difference .  4,988,677 

‘  Thus  it  appears,  that  in  1790,  the  free  population  of  the  south 
was  72  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  north,  while  in  1840,  it  was  only  49 
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per  cent.;  while  the  difference  in  1840  is  more  than  nine  times  as 
great  as  it  was  in  1790.* 

Wc  extract  from  the  same  publication  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  education  provided  for  ‘  scholars  at  public  charge’  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  census  in  the  free  and  slave  states. 

‘  The  census  gives  us  a  return  of  ‘  scholars  at  public  charge.* 

Of  these  there  are  in  the  free  states  -  -  -  432,173 

-  slave  states  -  -  .  35,580 

‘  Ohio  alone  has  51,812  such  scholars,  more  than  are  to  be  found 
in  the  thirteen  slave  states!  Her  neighbour  Kentucky  has  4291* 

The  following  description  is  given,  on  a  Southern  authority, 
of  the  wretched  moral  condition  of  the  American  slave : — 

‘  From  long  continued  and  close  observation,  we  believe  that  their 
(the  slaves)  moral  and  religious  condition  is  such  that  they  may  justly 
be  considered  the  Heathen  of  this  Christian  country,  and  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  heathen  in  any  country  in  the  world.  The  negroes 
are  destitute  of  the  gospel,  and  ever  will  be  under  the  present  state  of 
things.’ — Report  published  by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia^  Dec,  Zrd,  1833. 

The  different  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  young  in  the  free  and  slave  states  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  statement : — 

‘  In  the  Tenth  Report  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union 
[p.  50]  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  Sunday  School  scholars  in 
each  State  for  the  year  1834.  From  this  table  we  leani  that 

There  were  in  the  free  States  -  -  -  504,835  scholars. 

-  slave  —  -  -  -  82,532  — 

The  single  State  of  New  York  had  -  -  161,768  — 

‘  About  twice  as  many  as  in  the  thirteen  slave  States!* 

We  must  refer  to  the  publications  we  have  quoted  for  more 
full  information  relative  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  those  countries 
to  which  they  relate.  Enough  has,  we  hope,  been  advanced  to 
prove  the  vast  importance  of  the  work  in  w'hich  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  is  engaged,  and  the  claim  which  it 
has  to  public  sympathy  and  support. 

We  hope  that  the  approaching  Anti-Slavery  convention  will 
do  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  freedom  by  affording  a  fresh 
opportunity  of  exposing  before  the  world  the  unchristian  character 
and  the  cruel  and  disastrous  consequences  of  slavery  in  the 
various  countries  in  which  it  prevails,  and  the  duty,  safety,  and 
policy  of  emancipation. 

Wc  shall  conclude  with  extracting  from  the  ‘  Anti-Slavery 
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Reporter*  an  invitation  to  this  convention,  to  which  we  cordially 
bespeak  the  attention  of  all  our  readers,  and  sincerely  desire  that 
the  blessing  of  the  Most  High  may  rest  upon  its  deliberations 
and  proceedings. 

‘  The  anniversary  meetings  of  the  great,  religious,  and  philanthropic 
institutions  of  this  country  have  already  commenced  ;  and  during  the 
course  of  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  will  be  continued.  Thousands 
of  the  most  active  and  intelligent  friends  of  education,  of  Bible  circu¬ 
lation,  and  of  missions,  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  from 
abroad,  will  assemble  in  this  great  metropolis,  to  recommend  by  their 
eloquence,  to  sustain  by  their  liberality,  and  hallow  by  their  prayers, 
these  various  and  important  objects.  A  fitting  sequel  to  these  meetings 
will  be  the  great  Anti-Slavery  Convention,  which  the  Committee  “of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- Slavery  Society,  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  convention  held  in  1 840,  has  convened  to  be  holden 
at  Freemasons’  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  June  next,  and  for  as 
many  successive  days  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  the  business  which 
may  be  brought  before  it  to  a  close.  The  venerable  Thomas  Clarkson, 
though  bowed  down  under  the  weight  of  nearly  eighty-four  years,  has 
consented  to  be  its  President.  At  that  Convention,  the  condition  of 
millions  of  the  human  race  now  held  in  slavery  will  be  presented  to 
the  prayerful  sympathies  of  the  Christian  philanthropists  who  may  be 
assembled.  The  friends  of  education  will  there  find,  who,  of  all  the 
human  family,  are  most  deprived  of  the  treasures  of  knowledge  ;  the 
friends  of  the  Bible  will  there  discover,  who,  of  all  their  fellow -men, 
are  most  shut  out  of  the  light  of  that  sacred  volume;  and  the  friends 
of  missions  will  there  learn,  who,  of  all  the  heathen,  are  most  denied 
the  instruction  and  consolations  of  the  Gospel.  Nor  are  they  summoned 
merely  to  behold  the  misery,  degradation,  and  oppression  of  millions  of 
the  human  race;  information  will  be  laid  before  them  of  the  progress 
and  principles  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause  in  this  and  in  other  countries, 
and  their  united  councils  and  support  will  be  requested  to  forward  the 
great  object  it  will  have  in  view — viz.,  the  universal  extinction  of 
slavery  and  the  slave-trade.’ 


Art.  VI.  The  Wives  of  England^  their  Relative  Duties^  Domestic 
Influetice,  and  Social  Obligations,  By  the  Author  of  ‘  The 
Women  of  England.’  pp.  370.  1843.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Co. 

We  are  happy  to  meet  Mrs.  Ellis  again  in  the  high  and  solemn 
work  of  improving  her  own  sex.  We  are  of  those  who  think 
that  the  greatest  benefactors  of  w’omen  must  be  women.  Not 
ignorant,  or  unmindful,  of  the  imputed  prejudice  in  favour  of 
their  own  sex,  or  of  the  imputed  jealousy  with  which  their  efforts 
to  benefit  their  sex  are  usually  received — a  prejudice  and  a 
jealousy  which  may  be  fairly  allowed  to  exist  to  a  certain  extent, 
our  opinion  is  yet  decidedly  in  favour  of  their  agency  in  the 
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department  of  service  to  which  Mrs.  Ellis  has  devoted  her 
valuable  labours.  The  advantages  with  which  it  is  connected 
more  than  counterbalance  its  disadvantages.  For  the  objection 
felt  by  females  to  female  correction  and  advice  is  felt  in  greater 
strength  to  correction  and  advice  from  the  other  sex,  while  if  the 
female  adviser  and  corrector  be  wise  and  honest,  her  views  and 
suggestions  will  have  a  worth  which  nothing  but  her  experience 
and  position  could  possibly  impart.  True  it  is  that  as  to  some  of 
the  outward  forms  and  acts  of  women,  men  may  take  the  fullest 
and  most  accurate  view,  just  on  the  principle  that  to  look  from 
without  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  tliat  which  often  cannot 
be  seen,  or  else  seen  so  well,  from  within,  but  there  are  some 
things,  and  woman  is  among  the  number,  whose  hidden  depths 
are  infinitely  more  important  than  their  outward  show,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  should  require  in  any  one  contemplating  her  moral 
welfare,  a  woman’s  perception  of  her  defects,  and  a  woman’s 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  their  removal. 

Mrs.  Ellis  has  these  qualifications  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
and  combining  them  with  others  which  are  equally  necessary 
to  success,  we  have  sincerely  rejoiced  in  witnessing  her  skilful 
and  faithful  labours.  Her  ‘  Women  of  England,’  ‘  Daughters  of 
England,’  and  ‘  Wives  of  England,’  have  been  precious  boons  to 
her  own  sex,  and,  through  that,  to  the  other.  Without  pro¬ 
fessing  an  unqualified  approval  of  all  their  sentiments,  some¬ 
times  perhaps  presumptuous  enough  to  fancy  the  disclosure  of 
the  philosophy  of  acts  and  habits  too  limited  and  superficial,  or 
the  censure  too  sweeping,  or  the  enforcement  of  particular  duties 
too  abstract  and  comprehensive,  and  without  saying  that  in  some 
cases  a  more  severe  revision  would  not  have  imparted  additional 
accuracy,  and  vigour,  and  purity,  to  the  style — we  yet  can  con¬ 
scientiously  aver  that  no  works  within  our  knowledge  are  equally 
calculated  to  interest  by  their  cheerful,  pleasant  composition, 
and  to  instruct  by  their  sagacious,  honest  counsels,  those  for 
whom  they  are  designed.  W c  have,  on  a  former  occtision,  ex¬ 
pressed  our  high  admiration  of  the  healthful  moral  tone  of 
Mrs.  Ellis’s  writings.  The  publication  before  us  has  excited 
the  same  admiration.  To  ‘write  no  line  which  dying  one 
would  wish  to  blot’  when  addressing  oneself  to  a  subject  so  full 
of  all  that  is  delicate  in  human  motives,  and  all  that  is 
powerful  in  human  influence,  as  that  last  chosen  by  our  author, 
and  to  do  this  when  upon  that  subject  there  abound  endless 
errors  and  falsities  of  sentimentality  and  of  sin,  is  a  display  of 
honesty  and  courage,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  morality,  which 
should  be  appreciated  and  honoured.  This  is  what  Mrs.  Ellis 
has  done.  To  do  it  might  have  been  easy,  had  she  contented 
herself  with  generalities ;  but  so  far  from  this,  our  wonder  has 
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been,  in  reading  the  ‘  Wives  of  England,’  how  she  has  managed 
to  bring  in  so  vast  a  variety  of  illustrations  and  applications  of 
her  principles  and  suggestions,  without  detracting  from  the 
general  interest  of  her  work.  The  most  thoughtless  of  her  sex 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  wherein  she  fails ;  and  so  earnest 
and  respectful  is  the  spirit,  and  so  just  and  serious  the  reasoning, 
that  we  would  fain  hope  the  most  defective  must  be  benefited  by 
a  penisal. 

If  our  interest  in  the  present  volume  is  somewhat  less  than  wc 
have  felt  in  some  of  Mrs.  Ellis’s  former  publications,  it  is  not 
because  its  character  is  inferior,  but  its  j^romise  of  usefulness  is 
less  bright.  It  is  addressed  to  a  class  not  less  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  or  perhaps  less  requiring  improvement,  but  a  class  that 
affords  less  encouragement  to  the  faithful  monitor  than  that  of 
the  ‘  Daughters  of  England.’  However  far  the  ‘  Wives  of  Eng¬ 
land’  may  be  from  what  they  might  be,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  they  are  likely  to  remain  much  like  what  they  are,  after  all 
the  influence  of  instruction  and  of  argument  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  them.  And  this  is  only  saying  of  them  what  wc 
would  as  readily  say  of  their  partners ;  and  what  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  human  history  would  abundantly  support. 
Wives  are  not,  W  any  means,  as  hopeful  subjects  of  reformation 
as  daughters.  They  are  less  susceptible,  they  are  more  occupied 
and  engaged ;  change  in  them  would  affect  a  wider  sphere,  and 
j)roducc  a  more  serious  impression,  and  attract  more  painful 
notice.  If  then  >ve  would  have  wdves  to  be  ‘  thoroughly  furnished’ 
for  their  functions,  the  process  of  preparation  must  not  be 
delayed  till  they  are  wives;  if  so,  it  will  have  to  be  conducted 
amid  many  disadvantages,  and  with  promise  of  but  limited 
results.  Fitness,  mental  and  moral  fitness  for  marriage,  with  all 
its  solemn  responsibilities,  must  be  acejuired  before  marriage. 
We  do  not  deny  that  a  measure,  sometimes  a  large  measure,  of 
it  may  be  obUuned  afterwards,  but  wx  do  assert  as  a  fact,  whose 
evidence  is  as  complete  as  its  nature  is  painful,  that  nothing  can 
comjx?nsate  for  neglect  during  the  period  of  girlhood  and  un¬ 
married  womanhood.  The  wwk  before  us  is  calculated  to  do  as 
much  for  w  ives  as  may  be  done,  and  for  that  reason  we  warmly 
recommend  it,  but  still  we  expect  more  good  from  the  former 
one,  or  from  this  one  as  read  by  those  who  are  not  wives. 

It  is  im|)ossible  to  contemplate  with  too  deep  a  regret  for  all 
the  interests  affected,  the  almost  utter  forgetfulness  in  the 
training  and  education  of  our  women,  of  the  duties  and  trials 
connected  with  the  offices  and  positions  they  are  destined  to 
occupy.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  brought  up  with  a*  view 
to  anything  rather  than  that  for  which  they  arc  intended.  If 
wisdom  consists  in  the  selection  orf  the  best  end,  as  well  as  the 
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best  means,  there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  it  in  the  treatment  they 
receive.  The  result  is,  that  they  anticipate  their  future  state  and 
relations  under  the  influence  of  delusive  views,  and  without  any 
energetic  efforts  to  be  made  meet  for  them.  As  Mrs.  Ellis  truly 
observes,  marriage,  like  death,  is  esteemed  an  end.  Regarded, 
however,  in  its  most  solemn  and  spiritual  aspects,  it  is  anything 
but  an  end.  Whatever  it  terminates,  it  introduces  to  scenes  and 
services  whose  nature  and  issues  may  well  occasion  trembling 
anxieties  and  ‘  great  searchings  of  heart’  to  those  that  enter  upon 
it.  Next  to  the  being  born,  it  is  the  most  important  epoch  of 
our  earthly  history.  It  is  indeed  a  being  born  itself.  The  soul 
awakens  then  to  a  new  and  higher  life.  Its  own  faculties  and 
passions  receive  a  fresh  and  strange  development.  An  unknown 
and  deeper  fountain  of  feeling  is  opened.  And  while  it  lives 
as  under  an  influence  but  just  shed  forth  upon  it,  it  also  lives  in 
the  life  of  another  after  a  manner  so  mysterious  as  to  have 
been  preceded  by  nothing  like  it  in  the  previous  history  of  the 
heart.  Its  sj^mpathy  becomes  a  different  feeling  from  what  it 
used  to  be — in  tenderness,  and  force,  and  fulness.  It  becomes 
the  feeling  of  the  heart.  Every  affection  has  new  relations  and 
a  new  sjihere,  and  its  most  sacred  and  delicate  movements  can 
scarcely  so  well  be  said  to  be  secret  as  exposed.  There  is  an 
inevitable  participation  of  fearful  secrets,  and  the  action  and  re¬ 
action  of  irresistible  influences.  And  if  this,  and  more  than  this, 
is  the  necessary  result  of  marriage,  surely  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aims  of  education  should  be  to  prepare  for  it.  And  until 
It  become  one — until  our  daughters  are  taught  and  disciplined 
with  a  view  to  fit  them  for  the  moral  mysteries,  the  solemn  sym¬ 
pathies,  the  responsible  and  never  ceasing  duties,  the  constant 
watchfulness,  and  patience,  and  activity,  of  married. life,  we  shall 
despair  of  seeing  any  very  signal  change  in  our  wives.  The 
views  entertained  of  marriage  must  give  place  to  views  more 
just  and  serious.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  state  not  of  case, 
but  healthful  and  onerous  duty ;  as  one  not  of  selfish  repose  and 
pleasure,  but  of  self-denial  and  circumspection ;  as  one  of  service, 
not  reward.  It  is,  in  a  most  important  sense,  the  beginning 
rather  than  the  end  of  the  race.  And  when  it  shall  be  generally 
regarded  in  that  light,  and  anticipated  with  that  view,  Rritish 
maidens  will  bring  to  it  hearts  full  of  solemn  purposes  and  well- 
nourished  principles,  wise  and  strong  to  cultivate  the  real  world 
before  them,  instead  of  languishing  to  inhabit  and  enjoy  the 
‘  new  earth’  which  but  too  often  fills  their  imaginations  only  to 
disappoint  their  hopes. 

Among  the  many  important  aspects  under  which  the  ‘  Wives 
of  England’  may  be  considered,  and  under  which  Mrs.  Ellis 
considers  them,  the  moJt  important  is  that  to  which  she  devotes 
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her  principal  attention,  and  which  is  si^ested  ^  the  expression 
itself.  It  has  often  struck  us  as  interesting,  that  God,  in  assigning 
the  reason  for  woman’s  creation,  should  have  referred  alone  to 
her  matrimonial  relations.  Though  undoubtedly  designed  for 
other  purposes  by  God,  still  on  that  occasion  he  referred  alone 
to  the  good  she  should  confer  on  Adam.  ‘  It  is  not  good  that 
the  man  should  be  alone  ;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him.’ 
Who  that  has  read  the  history  of  the  world,  or  only  that  portion 
of  it  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  but  must  perceive  at  once  how 
full  and  comprehensive  is  the  meaning  of  that  expression  ?  True 
it  is  that  woman’s  influence  over  man  has  often  been  for  evil,  true 
it  is  that  the  first  recorded  exercise  of  Eve’s  influence  was  the 
seduction  of  Adam,  although  he  was  ‘  not  deceived,’  from  right¬ 
eousness  and  God ;  still,  if  that  influence  is  great  for  evil,  it  is 
just  as  great  for  good,  and  history  and  observation  support  and 
vindicate  the  language  of  her  Maker.  We  believe  that  a  wife 
is  the  most  potent  of  all  agents  for  moral  good  or  evil  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  The  proverbial  sayings  respecting  her  power,  though  often 
uttered  more  in  joke  than  in  earnest,  are  substantially  correct ; 
they  have  a  truth  far  deeper  than  is  frequently  suspected ;  and 
their  very  commonness  is  but  a  testimony  to  the  clearness  and 
universality  of  the  fact  which  they  express.  She  is  adapted,  with 
exquisite  wisdom,  to  be  a  *  help’  for  man ;  though,  when  foolish 
or  vicious,  «he  can  be,  just  to  tne  same  extent,  a  hindrance,  and 
this  in  reference  to  his  moral  character  and  spiritual  salvation  as 
much  as,  or  more  than,  anything  besides.  We  are  glad,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ellis  brings  to  this  part  of  her 
subject  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  most  successful  treatment.  She 
has  a  keen  eye  and  a  loving  heart.  She  probes  deeply  the  soul 
of  married  life,  and  supplies  wholesome  and  healthful  counsels 
for  its  most  serious  and  tender  evils.  One  specimen  must  suffice 
of  her  honesty  and  wisdom,  and  a  specimen  it  is  likewise  of 
admirable  writing.  It  is  on  ‘  Confidence  and  Truth,’  and  we 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  our  readers. 

‘  What,  then,  of  such  importance  as  to  obtain  the  perfect  and  con¬ 
fiding  trust  of  the  companion  with  whom,  or  for  whom,  you  have  to 
act  in  everything  you  do?  and  in  order  to  this  happy  attainment, 
nothing  is  so  essential  as  that  you  should  yourself  be  true. 

‘  Thf're  is  a  spirit  of  truth  and  a  spirit  of  falsehood  pervading  many 
of  those  actions,  which  could  not  be  said  to  be  either  true  or  false  in 
themselves.  Yet,  according  to  the  choice  wx  make  betwixt  these,  our 
behaviour  will  be  upright,  candid,  generous,  and  free;  or  it  will  be 
servile,  artful,  selfish,  and  cowardly.  It  does  not  follow,  in  order  to 
practise  falsehood,  that  we  must  deviate  from  the  exact  letter  of  truth, 
llicre  are  methods  of  deceiving,  as  many,  and  as  various,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  che<iuer  our  experience  every  day;  and  if  a  cousci- 
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entious  adherence  to  truth  is  not  made  the  rule  of  daily  life,  one  act  of 
duplicity  wiU  grow  out  of  another,  until  the  whole  conduct  becomes  a 
tissue  of  artifice  and  deceit. 

‘  The  first  and  most  innocent  step  towards  falsehood  is  concealment. 
Before  our  common  acquaintance,  there  is  wisdom  in  practising  con¬ 
cealment  to  a  certain  extent;  but  where  the  intimacy  is  so  great,  the 
identity  so  close,  as  between  a  husband  and  a  wife,  concealment  becomes 
a  sort  of  breach  of  faith;  and  with  parties  thus  situated,  tlie  very  act 
of  concealment  can  only  be  kept  up  by  a  series  of  artful  endeavours 
to  ward  off  suspicion,  or  observation  of  the  thing  concealed. 

‘  Now,  when  a  husband  discovers,  as  in  all  probability  he  will,  unless 
these  endeavours  are  carried  out  to  a  very  great  extent, — when  he  dis¬ 
covers  that  his  wife  has  been  concealing  one  thing  from  him,  he  very 
naturally  supposes  that  she  has  concealed  many  more;  and  his  sus¬ 
picions  will  be  awakened  in  proportion.  It  will  then  be  in  vain  to 
assure  him  that  your  motive  was  good,  that  what  you  did  was  only  to 
spare  him  pain,  or  afford  him  pleasure;  he  will  feel  that  tlie  very  act  is 
one  which  has  set  him  apart  in  his  own  house  as  a  stranger,  rather 
than  a  guardian  there — an  enemy,  rather  than  a  friend. 

‘  Why  then  should  you  begin  with  concealment?  The  answer,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  is  but  too  familial* — ‘  My  husband  is  so  unreasonable.* 
And  here  then  we  see  again  the  great  advantage  of  choosing  as  a  com¬ 
panion  for  life  a  reasonable  man,  who  may  with  safety  and  satisfaction 
be  made  acquainted  with  everything  you  think  or  do. 

‘  After  concealment  has  been  habitually  practised,  there  follows,  in 
order  to  escape  detection,  a  system  of  false  pretences,  assumed  appear¬ 
ances,  and  secret  schemes,  as  much  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  truth, 
as  the  most  direct  falsehood,  and  unquestionably  as  debasing  to  the 
mind. 

‘  But,  as  an  almost  inevitable  consequence,  next  follows  falsehood 
itself ;  for  what  woman  would  like  her  husband  to  know  that  she  had, 
for  days,  months,  or  years,  been  practising  upon  his  credulity.  If  he 
discovers  what  she  has  been  concealing,  he  will  also  discover,  that  often, 
when  the  subject  was  alluded  to,  she  ai’tfully  evaded  his  questions  by 
introducing  another;  that  sometimes  she  so  managed  her  voice  as  to 
convey  one  idea,  while  she  expressed  another;  and  that  at  other  times 
she  absolutely  looked  a  lie.  No,  she  cannot  bear  that  he  should  look 
back  and  see  all  this,  lest  he  should  despise  her;  and  therefore,  in  some 
critical  moment,  when  brought  into  that  trying  situation  in  which  she 
must  either  confess  all,  or  deny  all,  she  pronounces  at  last  that  fatal 
\vord,  which  eft'ectually  breaks  asunder  the  spiritual  bond  of  married 
love. 

‘  And  now,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  melancholy 
situation  than  that  of  a  weak  and  helpless  woman,  separated  by  false¬ 
hood  from  all  true  fellowship  either  human  or  divine;  for  there  is  no 
fellowship  in  falsehood.  The  very  soul  of  disunion  might  justly  be  said 
to  be  embodied  in  a  lie.  It  is  in  fact  the  sudden  breaking  asunder  of  that 
great  chain  which  binds  together  all  spiritual  influences;  and  she  who 
is  guilty  of  falsehood  must  necessarily  be  alone.  Alone,  for  she  has 
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no  sympathy  of  feeling  with  the  beautiful  creation  around  her,  of 
which  it  has  truly  been  said,  that  ‘nature  never  deceives;’  alone,  for 
in  that  higher  world,  where  all  her  secret  thoughts  and  acts  are  regis¬ 
tered,  its  very  light  is  truth, — alone,  for  she  has  voluntarily  become  a 
stranger,  a  suspected  thing,  an  enemy  to  that  one  friend  in  whose 
bosom  she  might  have  found  shelter  and  repose. 

‘  It  is  a  fact  which  scarcely  needs  to  be  repeated,  that  the  closer  the 
intimacy,  and  the  more  important  the  trust,  the  greater  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  injury,  and  consequently  the  violation  of  personal  feeling, 
when  that  trust  is  abused.  Thus  when  the  child  is  first  made  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  it  has  been  deceived  by  its  mother,  the  very  life  of  its 
little  soul  seems  for  a  moment  to  be  quenched.  When  the  father  finds 
that  his  prodigal  son  has  but  returned  to  take  advantage  of  his  affection 
and  credulity,  his  wounded  spirit  sinks,  and  his  weary  heart  is  broken. 
But  when  the  husband  looks  with  earnest  eyes  into  the  countenance 
whose  beauty  was  once  his  sunshine;  when  memory  flies  back  and 
brings  again  her  plighted  vow,  with  all  its  treasury  of  truth;  when  he 
thinks  of  that  fond  heart  which  seemed  to  cling  to  his  in  all  the  guile¬ 
less  innocence  of  unsophisticated  youth— oli,  it  is  horrible  ‘  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  thence,*  by  the  dark  demon  of  distrust  perpetually  reminding 
him  that  the  bi'ight  and  sunny  tide  of  eaidy  love,  upon  which  he 
trusted  all  the  riches  of  his  soul,  is  but  a  smiling  and  deceitful  ocean, 
whose  glassy  surface  at  once  reflects  the  hues  of  heaven  and  conceals 
the  depths  of  hell. 

‘  It  is  im}>ossible  to  speak  in  language  adequate  to  the  importance  of 
this  cause,  for  by  failure  in  this  one  point,  the  whole  fabric  of  con¬ 
nubial  affection,  which  might  otherwise  be  made  so  influential  in  the 
promotion  of  every  kind  of  good,  becomes  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  deceiver  as  unsightly  to  the  deceived.* — pp.  126 — 130. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  chapters  of  the  work : — 
‘Thoughts  before  Marriage,*  ‘The  First  Year  of  Married  Idfc,’ 

‘  Characteristics  of  Men,*  ‘  Behaviour  to  Husbands,*  ‘  Con¬ 
fidence  and  Truth,’  ‘  The  Love  of  Married  Life,’  ‘  Trials  of 
Married  Life,’  ‘  Position  in  Society,’  ‘  Domestic  Management,’ 
‘Order,  Justice,  and  Benevolence,’  ‘Treatment  of  Serv’ants  and 
Dependents,’  ‘  Social  Influence.’  Our  readers  will  see  from  this 
list,  that  but  few  topics  can  be  omitted  that  are  pro^Kirly  included 
in  our  author’s  subject.  The  book  is  a  guide  to  all  the  duties  of 
married  life.  If,  indeed,  we  are  conscious  of  any  defect,  we 
should  hint  that  a  fuller  assertion  and  exposition  of  the  necessity 
of  real  religion  to  qualify  for  that  most  solemn  state  would  have 
increased  the  value  of  the  work.  The  subject  is  not  forgotten, 
and  what  is  said  upon  it  is  good,  but  convinced  as  we  arc  that 
there  may  be  an  amiable  and  efficient  discharge  of  all  the  visible 
and  outward  obligations  of  married  life,  in  a  mode  and  from 
motives  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  spiritual  renewal  and 
final  redemption  of  the  soul,  and  that  nothing  but  ‘obedience  of 
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faith’  can  make  married  life  a  blessing,  or  prevent  its  being  a 
curse,  considered  in  relation  to  the  religious  sensibilities  ^d 
future  destiny  of  men,  we  could  have  wished  a  more  prominent 
and  special  association  of  the  general  subject,  if  not  the  particular 
topics  of  Mrs.  Ellis’s  book,  with  evangelical  principles.  We  say 
not  this  for  the  sake  of  professional  correctness,  nor  because  we 
have  failed,  in  obedience  to  Dr.  Johnson’s  advice,  to  *  clear  our 
minds  from  cant,’  but  from  a  firm  belief  that  ‘  godliness  is  gain,’ 
in  the  sense  of  being  that,  and  that  alone,  which  can  extract  all 
the  good,  and  avert  all  the  evil,  of  every  sphere  and  relationshi[) 
of  life.  No  one  is  more  competent  than  Mrs.  Ellis  to  vindicate 
and  illustrate  this  great  principle. 

The  poet  of  ^  Hope’  has  said  that — 

‘  The  world  was  sad ! — the  garden  was  a  wild  I 
And  man,  the  hermit,  sigh’d — till  woman  smiled!’ 

Whatever  the  literal  accuracy  of  this,  the  sentiment  has  more 
truth  than  poets  often  manage  to  put  into  their  couplets.  But  if 
the  state  of  man  was  ^  not  good’  till  God  gave  him  a  meet  asso¬ 
ciate  in  woman,  even  though  possessed  of  every  physical  and 
every  religious  privilege,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  must 
be  his  state  now,  without  the  solace  of  her  presence  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  the  *  garden*  needed  her,  the  ‘  wilderness’  may  well 
require  her.  If  man,  simply  as  social,  felt  a  lack  which  she  only 
could  supply,  though  he  might  not  be  able  exactly  to  define  it, 
how  much  more  would  he  feel  it  when  the  sociality  of  his  nature 
is  connected  with  all  the  griefs,  and  infirmities,  and  perils  of  sin  f 
*  A  wife*  is  a  ‘  good  thing,’  and  we  may  add  with  equal  certainty, 
that  whatever  tends  to  improve  a  wife  is  a  good  thing,  and  for 
this  reason  we  hope  our  readers  will  soon  obtain  and  earnestly 
read  the  *  Wives  of  England.’ 


Art.  VII.  1.  The  Question  ^  Is  it  the  Duty  of  the  Government  to 
Provide  the  Means  of  Education  for  the  Peojde  V  Examined,  By 
George  Payne,  LL.D.  London  :  Gladding. 

2.  Factories  Education  Bill  —  A  Speech  upon  the  sxdyect  of  the 
Altered  Bill,  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  May  8,  1843.  By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D. 

3.  A  Letter  addressed  to  a  Member  of  Parliament  on  the  Educational 

Clauses  in  Sir  James  Graham's  Amended  Factory  Bill. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  greatly  revived  our  con¬ 
fidence.  By  a  course  of  events  which  few  amongst  us  anticipated, 
and  which  was  at  first  regarded  as  ominous  only  of  evil,  the  dis¬ 
senting  community  of  Great  Britain  has  been  thoroughly  aroused. 
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From  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  from  the  Orkneys  to 
the  Land's  End,  the  sound  of  alarm  has  gone  forth,  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  answered  to  its  call  have 
astonished  and  confounded  our  opponents.  The  movement  has 
been  at  once  simultaneous  and  determined.  The  old  spirit  of 
the  puritans  has  returned  to  their  children,  and  men  in  high 
places  arc  in  consequence  standing  aghast,  astonished  at  what 
they  witness,  reluctant  to  forego  their  nefarious  purpose,  yet 
scarce  daring  to  persist  in  the  scheme. 

The  movement  has  been  distinguished  by  many  healthful 
signs,  to  some  of  which  we  must  brie^  advert,  before  proceeding 
to  our  more  immediate  object  It  is  not  the  result  of  a 
compact  and  efficient  organization,  betokening  rather  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  a  few,  than  the  deep  and  stirring  conviction  of  the 
many.  Dissenters  have  long  been  reproached  with  the  want  of 
such  organization,  and  the  fact  of  its  non-existence  must  be 
admitted.  All  was  still  and  quiet,  the  calmness  of  death  seemed 
to  prevail,  and  the  few  who  deeply  felt  the  enormous  religious 
wrongs  of  the  nation,  mourned  in  private,  in  very  bitterness  of 
soul,  over  the  criminal  supineness  of  their  brethren.  We  were 
drifting  in  the  direction  of  indifference,  and  strong  conservative 
tendencies  were  evinced  by  some  of  our  leading  men.  Such 
was  the  state  of  thin^ — with  few  honourable  exceptions — when 
Sir  James  Graham’s  insidious  attempt  to  put  down  dissent  by 
law,  revealed  at  once  the  extent  of  our  danger,  and  caused  an 
instantaneous  movement  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  amongst 
all  classes  of  nonconformists.  In  the  provinces  and  in  the 
capital,  in  the  manufacturing  and  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
there  was  but  one  feeling,  a  determination,  such  as  Christian  men 
only  can  form,  to  bestir  themselves  vigorously,  and  for  ever, 
against  an  encroachment  so  insidious  and  foul  as  to  be  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  modern  legislation.  We  have  wit¬ 
nessed  partial  movements  before,  but  never  anything  like  this. 
All  distinctions  have  been  merged,  all  differences  forgotten.  Age 
and  youth,  the  prudent  and  the  rash,  the  man  of  principle  and  the 
man  of  practical  grievance,  the  conservative  whig  and  the  com¬ 
plete  suffrage  advocate,  London  committee  men  and  provincial 
complainers,  Methodists  of  all  grades,  and  Congregationalists  of 
every  school,  have  combined  together  to  resist  the  common  danger, 
and  thus  save  from  spoliation  the  ark  of  the  covenant  There  is 
something  cheering  and  healthful  in  this ;  something,  we  confess, 
that  goes  beyond  our  expectation,  and  constitutes  an  earnest  of 
what  may  yet  be  done. 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  movement — ominous  to  more 
classes  than  one — is  the  fact  clearly  elicited  in  the  course  of 
recent  events,  that  the  people  are  in  advance  of  their  leaders. 
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Wc  have  attended  many  public  meetings  on  the  Factories  Edu¬ 
cation  Billy  and  in  every  instance  have  found  that  the  people 
were  prepared  to  go  beyond  their  guides,  to  affirm  resolutions 
much  stronger  and  more  sweeping  than  those  submitted  for 
their  adoption,  and  to  take  up  a  position  in  advance  of  the 
merely  defensive  warfare  whicn  their  leaders  have  advocated. 
The  sentiments  most  warmly  responded  to,  most  cordially  cheered, 
have  been  those  which  involved  a  denial  of  the  right  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  intrude  on  the  province  of  education,  and  which  charged 
the  present  obnoxious  measure  directly  home  upon  the  un¬ 
christian  connexion  subsisting  between  the  church  and  the  state. 
Moderate  sentiments,  as  they  are  falsely  termed,  have  found  no 
response  in  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  our  people.  Personal 
respect  for  their  utterers  has  allowed  such  sentiments  to  pass  in 
silence,  but  the  downcast  countenance,  the  compressed  lips,  the 
knitted  brow  with  which  they  have  been  received,  have  clearly 
spoken  to  the  bystanders  of  the  force  that  was  necessary  to  sup- 

Eress  the  rising  tokens  of  disapproval.  One  thing  at  least  has 
een  established  beyond  all  doubt  by  recent  events,  and  that  is, 
the  mighty  power  which  is  in  existence,  ready  to  be  wielded  by 
Christian  principle,  under  the  guidance  of  a  clear  intellect  and  a 
strong  and  determined  judgment.  May  God,  in  mercy  to  the 
church,  speedily  raise  up  men  who  are  equal  to  the  direction  of 
such  an  agency. 

We  must  advert,  before  passing  on,  to  another  feature  of  this 
movement,  and*  that  is,  its  strictly  religious  character.  It  has  been 
no  noisy  and  intemperate  outbreak,  conceived  in  passion  and  car¬ 
ried  on  by  questionable  means :  but  has  had  its  origin  in  the  deep 
religious  convictions  of  the  people,  and  has  aimed  at  the  vindication 
of  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  protection  of  the  young 
from  the  unscriptural  and  destructive  dogmas  with  which  the 
teaching  of  the  hierarchy  is  now  fraught.  The  character  of  the 
movement  has  been  altogether  unique.  There  has  been  nothing 
like  it  in  the  recent  history  of  our  country ;  nothing  which  can 
bear  a  comparison  with  its  prompt,  simultaneous,  and  determined 
action.  It  has  sprung  from  other  causes  than  those  which  ordi¬ 
narily  move  the  public,  and  it  will  be  well  for  our  rulers  to  bear 
this  in  mind.  Whether  justly  or  not — and  we  believe  the  former 
— it  is  the  strong  conviction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
countrymen,  that  the  government  measure,  if  carried  out,  will  be 
productive  of  fearful  consequences  to  the  religious  interests  of 
the  community ;  that  it  will  serve  to  substitute  error  for  truth, 
and  to  give  to  the  grossest  forms  of  superstition  and  outward 
worship,  the  permanence  which  is  derived  from  an  early  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  youthful  mind.  With  this  view  of  its  bearing  they 
cannot  but  regard  its  operation  with  alarm,  and  feel  constrained. 
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by  the  highest  considerations  of  religious  duty,  to  offer  it 
their  strenuous  and  combined  opposition.  It  is  no  mere 
party  question  in  their  judgment,  but  a  deadly  attack  on 
the  interests  of  p<^rsonal  religion, — an  insidious  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent,  by  pre- occupation,  the  youthful  mind  of  this  country  from 
being  possessed  by  scriptural  views  of  the  truth  of  God. 
Hence  the  movement  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  public  has  been 
only  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  one  of  a  different  order, — 
one  less  alarming,  it  may  be,  in  the  gross  judgments  of  eartlily 
rulers,  but  infinitely  more  adapted  to  compass  the  end  designed. 
The  voice  of  prayer,  the  earnest  supplication  of  imploring  thou¬ 
sands,  has  ascended  to  Heaven,  and  already  arc  there  visible  in 
the  signs  of  the  times  the  tokens  of  a  merciful  reply.  It  may 
comport  with  the  policy  of  our  statesmen  to  regard  such  means 
with  contempt,  but  it  augurs  ill  of  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  still  worse  of  their  acquaintance  with  English  history. 
There  are  no  principles  which  lay  hold  so  firmly  of  the  human 
heart  as  those  which  are  of  a  religious  complexion.  All  ages 
and  all  countries  have  testified  to  this.  There  is  a  power  of 
endurance,  of  persistivc  action  in  them  which  cannot  otherwise 
be  attained,  an  inextinguishable  vitality,  which  will  survive 
amidst  every  unpropitious  circumstance,  and  gather  new  strength 
and  determination  from  every  defeat.  We  do  not  therefore  fear 
the  abandonment  of  the  ground  which  has  been  taken.  Men 
have  pledged  themselves  on  their  knees,  they  are  under  the 
obligation  of  a  religious  oath,  and  cannot  swerve  from  their 
purpose  without  falsifying  their  profession,  and  foregoing  their 
hope.  The  history  of  the  past  is  confirmatory  of  the  same  view ; 
for  what  but  the  religious  convictions  of  the  puritans,  and  the 
self-consecration  consequent  thereon,  determined  the  issue  of 
the  great  stniggle  between  Charles  and  his  parliament.  Political 
men  are  slow  to  believe .  what  the  history  of  every  age  is  forcing 
upon  them,  that  religious  principles  and  religious  men,  though 
more  difficult  at  first  to  be  moved,  are,  when  once  aroused,  more 
certain  to  accomplish  their  design.  Kept  steadily  to  their  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  fixedness  of  their  principles,  they  are  impelled  on¬ 
ward  by  a  force  which  no  secular  motive  could  supply,  and 
which  no  hostile  agency  can  permanently  withstand. 

Such  are  some  of  the  features  of  the  movement  originated  by 
the  Government  Education  Bill.  To  this  bill  we  directed  the 
attention  of  our  readers  last  month,  and  now  return  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  purpose  of  noting  its  present  aspect,  and  of  proffering 
such  counsel  as  the  case  appears  in  our  judgment  to  require, 
'fhe  original  bill  has  been  denounced  by  13,766  petitions,  an 
expression  of  opinion  altogether  unprecedented,  and  which  ought 
to  nave  induced  a  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  measure. 
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The  ‘  Globe’  of  April  the  29th  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  scene  exhibited  in  the  House  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  we  transfer  the  account  to  our  pages  as  worthy  of  permanent 
record : — 

‘  The  House  of  Commons  last  niglit  exhibited  a  scene  which  to  be 
fully  appreciated  required  to  be  witnessed.  The  ‘  sacred  right  of 
petitioning’  was  exercised  to  an  extent,  both  as  to  the  number  of 
petitions  presented  and  the  signatures  affixed,  we  believe  altogether 
unprecedented  in  tlie  liistory  of  parliaments.  The  lobby  of  the  House 
was  crowded  with  gentlemen  having  charge  of  large  bales  of  petitions 
against  the  Factory  Education  Bill,  regularly  arranged,  according  to 
the  districts  of  the  country  whence  they  had  been  forwarded,  and  in¬ 
dorsed  with  the  aggregate  number  of  signatures  to  each.  These  were 
either  waiting  for  or  in  search  of  members  who  represented  those  places, 
or  some  town  or  county  adjacent,  to  present  them  to  the  House;  while 
multitudes  of  similar  petitions  had  been  transmitted  direct  to  the  repre- 
sentativ^es  of  the  city,  town,  or  county  in  which  the  petitioners  resided, 
and  were  brought  down  to  the  House  by  the  members,  cither  in  their 
private  carriages  or  hired  cabs.  Witliin  the  House  the  scene  was 
most  amusing.  IMembers  were  seen  entering  from  the  lobby  bearing 
j)orters’  loads  of  petitions,  or  sitting  with  piles  at  their  feet,  or  by  their 
side,  waiting  for  their  turn  to  present  them  in  due  form.  One  after 
another  rose,  as  his  name  was  mentioned  by  the  Speaker,  announcing 
ten — twenty — fifty— one  hundred  i)etitions  against  this  generally  ob¬ 
noxious  measure.  Some  of  these  petitions  were  signed  by  thousands  of 
persons  protesting  against  its  provisions;  that  from  the  town  of  Leeds^ 
]>resented  by  IMr.  Aldam  —  independent  of  fifty  separate  petitions 
from  the  various  dissenting  bodies  of  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  pre¬ 
sented  at  previous  sittingsof  the  House,  all  numerously  signed— contained 
22,000  signatures.  Lord  Worsley  presented  369  petitions  from  places 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Nottingham,  signed  by  132,000  persons.  Colonel 
Fox,  sixty-four  ])etitions,  several  of  which  contained  many  hundred 
signatures.  INIr.  h^vART,  petitions  from  Liverpool  and  parts  adjacent,  to 
which  20,000  signatures  were  affixed.  Mr.  Hawes  presented  last 
night,  in  addition  to  very  large  numbers  on  preceding  evenings, 
hundred  petitions,  containing  an  aggregate  of  many  thousand  sig¬ 
natures.  In  fact,  the  number  of  petitions  against  the  bill,  presented 
last  night  only,  could  not  be  less  than  between  three  and  four 
thousand;  and  the  number  of  signatures  affixed  to  them  amounted  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  The  time  for  receiving  petitions,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  extended,  to  enable  members  to  present  the  petitions 
they  had  then  with  them  in  the  House.’ 

If  the  right  of  petitioning  be  of  any  avail,  it  ought  surely,  when 
so  exercised,  to  have  been  decisive.  But  her  Majesty’s  ministers 
think  otherwise.  They  have  been  placed  in  their  present  posi¬ 
tion  mainly  by  the  church ;  they  are  still  dependent  on  her 
support,  and  regardless,  therefore,  of  the  rights  of  conscience  and 
the  prayers  of  millions,  they  persist  in  a  measure  by  which  they 
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hope  to  repay  their  debt.  Still  it  was  necessary  to  preserve 
some  appearance  of  reganl  to  the  prayers  of  the  people,  and  the 
bill  therefore  has  been  subjected  to  revision — we  cannot  say 
amendment — and  in  this  new  form  has  been  again  submitted  to 
parliament.  In  introducing  his  altered  bill,  Sir  James  Graham 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  number  of  petitions  pre¬ 
sented  against  his  measure  ‘  had  been  enormous ;  indeed,  almost 
without  any  former  precedent.’  He  endeavoured,  of  course,  to 
damage  the  character  of  these  petitions,  but  was  constrained  by 
the  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  case  to  admit  that,  ‘  on  the 
part  of  a  great  portion  of  the  dissenting  body  of  this  country, 
there  exists  a  very  unanimous  feeling  against  the  educational 
clauses  of  the  bill.’  Instead,  however,  of  meeting  this  ‘  very 
unanimous  feeling’  by  complying  with  the  prayer  of  the  13,766 
petitions  which  had  been  presented,  her  Majesty’s  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  thinks  it  enough  to  vary  the  form  of  his  obnoxious  clauses, 
and  hopes  by  so  trilling  a  change  to  divide,  if  not  to  satisfy,  the 
opponents  of  his  measure.  What  a  miserable  notion  Sir  James 
must  have  of  the  intellect  of  dissenters,  to  suppose  they  could  be 
caught  by  so  miserable  a  device !  How  utterly  incapable  he 
must  be  of  appreciating  their  motives, — nay,  of  understanding 
even  their  views.  But  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when 
honourable  members  and  noble  lords  who  have  long  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  allies  of  dissenters,  betray  such  utter  ignorance  of 
the  first  principles  of  religious  liberty  as  has  been  evinced  in  the 
course  of  recent  debjites.  The  tone  in  w^hicli  Sir  James  an¬ 
nounced  his  so-called  amendments  was  akin  to  that  which 
marked  his  introduction  of  the  original  measure.  We  confess, 
for  ourselves,  that  it  was  sickening  in  the  extreme, — a  notable 
instance  of  the  disgusting  cant  by  which  our  parliamentary  de¬ 
bates  are  so  frequently  characterized.  We  are  not  going  to  say 
w’hat  w^e  think  of  the  religious,  or  even  of  the  moral  character 
of  our  representatives,  but  we  will  say  that,  amongst  the  many 
anomalous  exhibitions  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  a  state 
church,  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  repulsive  that  such  men 
should  feel  justified, — nay,  entitled  to  profess  regard  for  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  to  discourse  respecting  it  as  the  fit  subject  for  their 
legislation.  We  wonder  that,  for  very  shame  sake,  they  arc  not 
dumb  when  her  name  is  mentioned,  or  her  holy  presence  in¬ 
voked.  Could  an  impersonation  of  our  faith  be  visible,  with 
w'hat  stern  rebuke  would  she  look  round  upon  the  men  w’ho 
thus  assume  to  legislate  for  her  w^elfare,  w^hilst  their  lives  belie 
her  pretensions !  The  latter  part  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  speech 
was  of  this  sickening  order ;  and  w'hen  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  avail  himselt  of  the  prejudices  of  his  audience,  cannot  well  be 
described  in  terms  too  reprehensible.  We  are  greatly  surprised 
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that  SO  keen-sighted  a  disputant  did  not  perceive  the  advantage 
given  to  the  opponents  of  his  idolized  church,  by  his  admission 
of  the  gross  inefficiency  of  her  ministrations.  Here  is  an  esta¬ 
blishment  with  a  revenue  of  several  millions,  its  clergy  spread 
over  the  land  by  thousands,  and  its  dignitaries  ranking  with 
secular  barons,  and  yet  we  are  told,  in  the  year  1 843,  after  it  has 
existed  for  centuries,  and  been  professedly  labouring  to  Chris¬ 
tianize  the  people,  that  a  ‘  great  mass  of  ignorance  and  infidelity  . 
— infidelity,  arising,  not  from  the  perversion  of  reasoning  ])owers, 
but  from  want  of  knowing  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel,’  is  to 
be  found.  How,  we  ask,  is  this,  if  there  be  any  force  in  the 
reasonings  usually  adopted  by  the  advocates  of  the  parliamentary 
church,  if  there  be  any  such  fitness  in  its  machinery  for  the  end 
contemplated,  as  is  commonly  alleged  ?  But  the  peroration  of 
the  home  secretary  is  too  edifying  to  be  omitted,  and  we  there¬ 
fore  give  it  for  the  instruction  of  our  readers.  We  marvel  much 
that  with  such  a  bill  in  his  hand  he  could  trust  himself  to  allude 
even  to  that  charity  which  ‘  thinketh  no  evil.’ 

‘  How  is  it,*  asked  Sir  James,  and  we  thank  him  for  putting  the 
question,  ‘  that  in  England,  the  pride  of  Christendom, — England,  the 
mistress  of  the  seas,  that  sends  forth,  with  her  commerce,  her  language, 
lier  manners,  her  arts,  and,  more  than  all  these,  her  missionaries  and 
her  religion,  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth — how  is  it  tliat  in  the 
heart  of  this  very  country,  in  this  fair  England,  so  great  a  mass  of 
ignorance  and  infidelity — infidelity,  arising,  not  from  the  perversion  of 
reasoning  powers,  hut  from  want  of  knowing  the  saving  truths  of  the 
gospel — should  be  found?  And  how  is  it,  too,  that,  at  the  same  time, 
such  strife,  such  anger,  should  be  exhibited  in  the  name  of  religion? 
Is  it  any  mark  of  sincerity,  either  in  churchmen  or  dissenters,  that 
they  should  embark  in  bitter  and  angry  controversy?  I  say  that  tlie 
great  Author  of  the  Christian  faith  has  left  mankind,  to  the  latest  day, 
a  test  by  which  the  sincerity  of  our  feelings  may  be  tried.  He  has 
said,  ‘  By  this  shall  men  know  whether  ye  are  my  discijdes;  if  ye  love 
one  another.*  In  the  early  time,  when  this  small  band,  with  all  its 
privations  and  its  wants,  was  exposed  to  every  species  of  suffering,  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  to  which  I  have  referred,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  heathen,  and  they  exclaimed,  ‘  See  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another!*  In  these  later  days,  however,  the  sceptic  may  point 
with  sconi  and  derision  at  professing  Christians,  and  observe,  ‘  See 
how  these  Christians  hate  and  despise  each  other!*  These  are  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend;  but  I  ask  the  House  to 
continue  to  manifest  the  spirit  in  which  it  received  what  I  before  ad¬ 
dressed  to  it,  as  well  as  what  I  have  ventured  to  state  on  this  occasion; 
and  I  say,  let  us  in  heart  and  mind  act  the  part  of  Christian  legislators, 
and  evince  that  we  lU’e  worthy  of  our  high  positi()n.  I  am  aware — 
for  the  symptoms  are  but  too  evident — that  upon  this  question  the 
waters  of  strife  have  overflowed,  and  now  cover  the  land.  This  [here 
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the  right  honourable  baronet  placed  the  modified  bill  upon  the  table] — 
this  is  my  olive  branch.  I  tender  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  the 
harbinger  of  peace;  and  that,  ere  long,  it  will  return  with  glad  tidings 
that  the  waters  of  strife  have  subsided.  On  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  I  tender  this  peace-offering  in  the  spirit  of  concord — in  tlie  spirit 
of  Christian  charity — in  the  spirit  of  good  will;  and  I  will  not  yet 
abandon  the  hope,  that  if  it  be  received  as  such,  at  least  in  this  House, 
it  will  still  be  possible  to  effect  an  object  which  concerns,  in  the 
liighest  degree,  not  only  the  temporal,  but  the  eternal  welfai’e  of  a 
great  body  of  our  fellow  subjects,  and  which  will  redound  to  the  lasting 
renown  of  this  House.’ 

The  alterations  to  which  this  speech  was  inti'odiictory,  leave 
all  the  obnoxious  principles  of  the  measure  untouched,  and  even 
add  to  the  objectionable  character  of  some  of  its  provisions.  We 
are  not  therefore  surprised  that  they  met  with  an  instantaneous 
and  indignant  rejection  from  «all  sections  of  the  dissenting,  and, 
it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  add,  of  the  Wesleyan  body  also. 
The  London  Deputies,  the  Protestant  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ucligions  Liberty,  and  the  Congregational  and  Ba})tist 
Unions,  promptly  recorded  their  judgments  on  the  remodelled 
bill,  and  their  sentiments  were  re-echoed  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  We  should  be  glad,  if  our  space  ])ermitted, 
to  transfer  the  whole  of  their  resolutions  to  our  pages,  but  are  of 
necessity  restricted  to  a  selection,  and  take  the  following,  which 
constitute  the  second  and  third  of  those  adopted  by  the  Cowjre- 
(jational  Union^  that  being  the  most  numerous  and  influential  of 
the  protesting  bodies  named  above  : — 

*  2.  This  assembly  perceives  the  bill  remains  unaltered  in  all  its 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional  character.  It  still  connects  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  poor,  compulsion,  penalty,  and  a  test  of  qualification  for 
employment;  it  still  creates  arbitrary  powers  for  the  committee  of 
privy  council,  and  enacts  the  yet  more  arbitrary  appointments  and 
powers  of  the  clerical  trustees;  it  still  provides  for  parochial  taxatiim 
without  the  suftVage  of  the  parishioners;  it  would  still  divide  and 
register  as  distinct,  classes  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,  on  account  of 
religious  differences,  and  presents  altogether  the  aspect  of  the  arbitrary 
and  centralizing  legislation  of  the  continental  states,  not  the  liberal 
character  of  British  law. 

‘  3.  That  the  objections  of  this  assembly  to  the  bill  on  religious 
grounds  are  unaltered  and  unalterable.  In  effect,  the  bill  creates  a 
.second  religious  establishment,  with  its  necessary  effects  of  exclusion, 
iiUHjuality,  and  injustice;  it  projx)ses  to  provide  for  the  extensive 
teaching,  by  funds  levied  from  all,  of  the  church  catechism,  a  formulary 
to  which  this  assembly  entertains  the  deepest  and  most  decided  con¬ 
scientious  objections;  it  would  ]>rovide  that  dissenters  shall  teach 
ndigion  to  their  children  when  in  factory  employment,  so  as  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  act;  it  would  further  exalt,  endow,  and 
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strengthen  an  establishment  already  too  powerful,  and  now  in  a  spirit 
and  in  a  state  to  render  its  advancement  most  unreasonable  and  peril¬ 
ous;  it  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  that  freedom  of  effort  in  eommu- 
nieating  knowledge  in  religion,  which  is  prized  by  this  assembly 
above  ail  price  as  the  glory  of  their  country  and  the  hope  of  the  world; 
while  every  objection  and  alarm  felt  by  this  assembly  in  relation  to 
this  particular  measure  is  indefinitely  increased,  when  it  is  considered 
as  the  commencement  of  legislative  interference  in  affairs  too  sacred 
for  the  force  of  law  and  penalty — the  duties  of  parents,  the  education 
of  children,  the  religious  difference  and  liberties  of  the  people.’ 

The  course  marked  out  by  the  Deputies  and  the  Protestant 
Society  for  the  future  action  of  dissenters,  is  at  once  constitu¬ 
tional  and  decided,  marking  their  deep  conviction  of  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  the  threatened  wrong,  and  their  determination  to  use 
every  means  within  their  power  to  avert  so  fearful  a  calamity. 
Should  the  crisis  come  to  which  their  resolutions  point, — and  Sir 
James  has  yet  given  no  intimation  of  withdrawing  the  bill, — we 
trust  that  they  will  honestly  redeem  their  jdedge.  The  spirit  of 
the  country  has  been  cheered  by  the  earnest  and  uncompromising 
character  of  their  resolutions,  and  bitter  indeed  will  be  the  dis¬ 
appointment  if— should  the  necessity  arise — their  actions  do  not 
j)crfectly  correspond.  We  say  not  this  in  doubt,  but  only  to 
impress  on  them  still  more  deeply  the  fearful  amount  of  their 
responsibility.  In  the  meantime,  we  place  on  record  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Deputies : — 

‘  3.  That  this  committee  must  therefore  retain  and  avow  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Hill.  That  they 
will  petition  the  House  of  Commons  that,  even  in  their  altered  state, 
those  clauses  may  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  House;  that  tliey  will  not 
interfere,  nor  solicit  any  members  to  interfere,  for  any  correction  or 
variation  in  those  clauses,  while  the  Bill  shall  pass  through  a  committee 
in  that  House,  leaving  to  the  promoters  of  the  measure  all  its  respon¬ 
sibility  and  discredit,  but  will  endeavour,  by  further  congregational 
petitions,  to  prevent  the  third  reading  in  the  Commons,  or  any  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  and  will,  by  loyal  addresses  to  Her  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  by  every  constitutional  means,  per¬ 
severe  in  °  their  endeavours  to  avert  the  enactments  of  a  measure 
which  would  inflict  upon  the  Protestant  Dissenters  and  Methodists  of 
England  and  Wales,  on  the  country,  and  on  their  descendants  in 
future  times,  the  greatest  legislative  evil  that  interested  intolerance 
could  have  devised,  or  clerical  tyranny  in  dark  and  barbarous  ages 
might  have  gloried  to  impose.’ 

Considerable  anxiety  was  for  a  time  felt  in  some  quarters 
respecting  the  course  which  the  Wesleyan  ^lethodisls  would 
pursue.  It  was  well  known  that  the  policy  of  the  government 
wiis  directed  to  a  separation  of  them  from  the  other  sections  of 
the  dissenting  body.  Their  hope  was  based  on  the  possibility  of 
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disunion  ;  and  to  this  accomplishment,  therefore,  their  arts  were 
directed.  Happily,  however,  the  Wesley ans  remained  faithful, 
and  pronounceu  upon  the  ‘  amended’  bill  substantially  the  same 
judgment  as  they  had  passed  on  its  predecessor.  They  do  not, 
of  course,  go  to  the  extent  of  our  views  on  the  general  subject, 
but  it  is  enough  for  our  immediate  object  that  they  reject  the 
ministerial  measure,  as  fraught  alike  with  civil  oppression  and 
religious  wrong.  The  following,  constituting  the  last  two  of 
their  resolutions,  are  published  under  date  of  the  10th  of  May  ; 

‘  6,  That  this  committee  regarding  compulsory  payments  for  the 
sup|K)rt  of  religion  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  right¬ 
eousness  taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  same  reason  it  also 
highly  disapproves  of  levying  any  rate  or  tax  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  of  supporting  schools,  in  which  the  scholars  are  to  be  taught 
the  catechism,  creed,  or  other  formularies,  or  the  tenets  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  church,  or  in  which  the  minister  of  any  such  church  shall  he 
entitled  to  exclusive  or  pre-eminent  authority,  as  to  the  communication 
of  religious  instruction  ;  this  committee,  therefore,  regai'ds  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  by  which  taxes  may  be  levied  for  this  purpose,  de¬ 
serving  of  unmingled  condemnation. 

‘  6.  That  although  this  committee  most  earnestly  desires  that  the 
advantages  of  a  sound  secular  and  religious  education  should  be  uni¬ 
versally  diffused,  yet,  as  it  firmly  believes  that  the  educational  clauses 
of  the  bill  aie  most  unconstitutional  and  unjust,  and  would,  if  enforced, 
dei)rive  many  poor  persons  of  some  of  their  dearest,  social,  civil,  and 
religious  liberty;  and  would  be  to  all  classes  of  dissenters  highly  ob¬ 
noxious  and  oj)pressive,  and  produce  general  dissatisfaction  and  alarm, 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  the  i*epeal  of  the  bill;  believing  also, 
that  the  bill,  if  enacted,  would  impede  rather  than  advance  the  progress 
of  education,  this  committee  therefore  most  eaimestly  recommends  that 
the  most  vigorous  and  persevering  efforts  be  immediately  put  forth  to 
opix)se  the  bill  by  every  constitutional  means,  and  in  its  every  stage — 
that  public  meetings  be  held  to  explain  the  objectionable  clauses  of  the 
bill — and  that  petitions  be  sent  from  every  congregation  and  school  in 
our  connexion,  eaimestly  imploring  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
educatiomd  clauses  may  be  utterly  expunged,  or  the  bill  entirely  re¬ 
jected.  And  this  committee  further  recommends,  that  the  petitions 
should,  if  possible,  be  presented  to  the  House  on  or  before  the  22nd 
instant,  when  the  bill  is  again  to  come  under  its  consideration;  or  it 
in  some  instances  this  is  found  to  be  impracticable,  then,  at  all  events, 
before  it  comes  on  for  the  third  readinjr.’ 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  should  dwell  much  on  the 
sj>ecific  objections  lying  against  the  ‘  amended’  provisions  of  the 
government  bill,  xhey  have  been  largely  insisted  on  through 
the  medium  of  the  press  and  at  the  various  public  meetings  which 
for  some  time  past  have  been  daily  held  through  the  country. 
Our  readers  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  we  may  there- 
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fore  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  recapitulating  them  at  large. 
To  one  or  two,  however,  we  will  just  advert.  In  the  first  place 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  committee  of  the  Sunday-school 
U  nion  has  at  length  broken  its  somewhat  suspicious  silence  by 
recording  its  judgment  on  the  general  character  of  the  measure, 
and  more  particularly  its  bearing  on  the  schools  under  their  care. 
The  following  resolution,  adopted  with  several  others,  expresses 
the  view  of  the  committee  on  the  latter  point,  and  may  suffice 
us  in  reference  to  this  feature  of  the  case : 

‘  1.  That  while  this  committee  would  acknowledge,  that  in  the 
altered  ‘  Factories  Bill*  the  clause  compelling  attendance  on  such 
schools  upon  Sundays  has  been  withdrawn,  they  conceive  that  it  would 
be  a  perilous  delusion  to  imagine  that  the  bill  is  thereby  materially 
amended.  The  principle  of  a  paid  agency  in  Sunday-schools  they 
believe  to  be  unsuited  for  the  attainment  of  their  most  important 
objects.  For  the  quantity,  quality,  or  efficiency  of  the  religious  and 
moral  education  that  would  be  given  in  the  Sunday-schools  created  by 
this  bill,  there  is  no  sufficient  guarantee.  The  existence  of  such 
schools  under  the  influences  and  with  the  wealth  and  power  with 
which  they  would  be  invested,  would  still  be  injurious,  if  not  ruinous, 
to  existing  Sunday-schools.  Thus  the  public  benefits  resulting  from 
such  a  legislative  enactment  would  be  doubtful,  but  its  evil  results, 
certain.’ 

In  the  mode  of  management  devised  by  the  bill,  considerable 
alterations  have  been  effected,  the  tendency  of  which  is  greatly 
to  strengthen  the  objections  previously  entertained.  Dr.  Reed 
has  put  this  matter  clearly  and  forcibly,  and  we  avail  ourselves 
of  his  reasoning.  After  stating  that  a  scat  at  the  board  of 
trustees,  though  not  a  vote,  is  given  to  the  government  inspector, 
he  adds — 

‘  The  next  arrangement  is,  that  the  clergyman,  ex  officio,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  board,  and  chairman.  The  next  is,  that  this  clergyman 
shall  appoint  a  second  trustee,  of  course  his  friend,  to  sit  with  him  at 
that  boaixi.  The  next  is,  that  those  who  subscribe  liberally  to  the 
erection  or  support  of  the  school,  shall  return  one  member  to  that 
board;  and,  as  these  schools  are  to  be  regulated  strictly  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  church,  he  will,  of  course,  be  a  churchman.  Then  four 
other  persons  are  to  become  trustees;  and  these  four  persons  are  to  be 
chosen  by  the  rate-payers;  but  so  to  be  chosen  as  that  no  person  can  vote 
for  more  than  two,  and  therefore  there  will  be,  by  necessity,  a  majority 
choosing  two,  and  the  minority  choosing  two.  This  might  seem  to 
make  a  provision  for  the  dissenters  in  all  cases.  As  machinery,  you 
will  think  this  laborious  and  clumsy.  All  these  aiTangements  are  in 
reference  to  a  particular  parochial  school;  it  has  nothing  of  simplicity 
in  it,  and  I  think  in  the  working  it  would  be  found  almost  impracti¬ 
cable. 
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‘  But  lam  not  now  speaking  so  much  to  the  wisdom  of  the  arrangement 
as  to  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  it.  It  seems  to  provide,  with  a  groat 
air  of  liberality,  that  the  dissenter  in  every  case  shall  have  a  seat,  and 
shall  utter  a  voice,  but,  at  the  same  time  it  takes  care  that  there  shall 
be  an  impossibility  of  the  dissenting  voices  ever  becoming  a  majority  in 
that  board.  Under  the  former  arrangement  there  was  just  a  possibility 
that,  if  the  dissenters  were  strong,  they  might  secure  to  themselves  a 
majority,  and  express  there  a  controlling  opinion.  This  might  have 
happened  in  many  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  It  might  happen, 
that  a  churchwai'dcn  might  be  a  dissenter,  although  there  is  strange 
inconsistency  in  such  an  association.  It  might  happen  that  mill- 
owners  might  be  returned  who  were  dissenters;  and  in  Miuichester  I 
happen  to  know  that  the  majority  of  mill-owners  are  dissenters;  there¬ 
fore  the  likelihood  would  have  been  that,  in  such  a  place  as  Man¬ 
chester,  the  return  might  have  been  occasionally  in  favour  of  the  non¬ 
conformists.  But  now  it  is  impossible.  The  arrangement  is  so 
complete,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  so  subtle,  as  entirely  to  exclude  the 
dissenting  voice  from  any  control  at  any  time  in  the  proceedings.  Who 
would,  as  a  dissenter,  sit  at  a  board  where  he  had  no  chance  of  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  that  could  by  any  possibility  prevail?  I  call  this 
playing  a  game  with  loaded  dice — a  profession  of  liberality  which  has 
nothing  of  reality  in  it;  and  I  had  much  rather  that  a  measure  should 
be  proposed,  in  plain,  distinct  terms,  to  deprive  us  of  a  right,  than  to 
make  a  parade  of  giving  what  in  fact  is  meant  to  be  withheld.  I 
denounce  this  portion  of  the  measure,  therefore,  as  unworthy  of  states¬ 
men — as  an  insult  to  the  character  of  Englishmen — which,  whatever 
may  be  its  blemishes,  has  never  been  chai'ged  with  the  want  of  truth¬ 
fulness  and  honesty.’ — pp,  3 — o. 

The  mastership  of  these  schools  will  necessarily  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  church,  since  each  appointment  is  to  be  recognised 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  as  the  assistants  to  the  master 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  trustees,  they  will  certainly  be  of  the 
same  rclij^ious  complexion.  A  new  test  act  w  ill  thus  be  devised, 
as  unjust  in  principle,  and  as  offensive  and  vexatious  in  operation, 
as  any  which  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  a  former  age  has  framed. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  qualifications  of  a  dissenting  teacher, 
he  neither  can  accept,  nor,  if  willing  to  do  so,  would  he  be  able 
to  obtain,  such  a  post.  He  may  be  virtuous,  intelligent,  and 
pains-taking,  but  the  sanction  of  the  bishop  he  could  not  obtain, 
and  the  unscrintural  dogmiis  of  the  state-church  he  would  be  un¬ 
willing  to  teach.  ‘  The  probability  is,’  as  the  authors  of  A  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament  remark,  ‘  that  the  masters  will  very 
generally  be  curates  of  the  established  church,  and  that  thus 
one  step  will  be  made  towards  the  enforcement  of  that  part  of 
the  seventy-eighth  ecclesiastical  canon,  which  enacts  that  ‘  a 
licence  to  teach  youth  of  the  parish  be  granted  to  none,  but  only 
to  the  said  curate.'  ’ 

Wliat  may  be  the  fate  of  this  measure  we  know^  not.  The 
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ministry  have  yet  stood  by  it,  notwithsUmding  the  millions  who 
have  craved  its  rejection,  and  may  possibly  continue  to  do  so. 

1  >oggedly  bent  on  the  adoption  of  their  scheme,  regardless  alike 
of  the  sacredness  of  conscience  and  the  testimony  of  history, 
deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  unmindful  of  every  obligation,  save 
those  of  faction,  they  may  resolve  to  persevere.  Should  they  do 
so, — and  we  are  by  no  means  certain  they  will  not, — such  a  spirit 
will  be  raised  in  this  country  as  no  generation  Inis  witnessed  since 
the  atrocities  of  Laud  alienated  the  popular  mind  from  the 
hierarchy,  and  paved  the  way  for  its  overthrow.  It  may  struggle 
on  a  short  time  longer,  but  if  there  be  faith  in  men,  and  force  in 
righteous  principles,  it  will  speedily  be  overthrown  amidst  the 
indignant  execration  of  an  outraged  people.  Tlie  Ministry 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  feeling  of  the  country.  It  Inis  been 
spoken  out  in  tones  not  to  be  misunderstood,  and  is  daily 
gathering  strength.  The  ‘  sacred  right  of  petitioning’  has  been 
exercised  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  and  tens  of  thousands  are 
yet  pressing  forward  to  swell  the  ranks  of  opposition.  The 
character  of  the  petitioners  gives  weight  to  their  prayer.  What¬ 
ever  higli  churchmen  may  think  of  their  ecclesiastical  status, 
even  tlicir  enemies  will  not  venture  to  deny — such  of  them  at 
least  as  retain  one  particle  of  candour — that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
they  belong  to  the  soundest,  the  most  healthful,  the  most  moral 
portion  of  the  community.  In  June,  1839,  the  Standard  boasted 
that  3,091  petitions,  whose  signatures  did  not  amount  to  40,000, 
had  been  presented  against  the  education  scheme  of  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  government,  and  appealed  to  this  fact  as  decisive  against 
the  measure ;  and  yet  the  Conservative  administration  of  1843 
can  persist,  up  to  this  moment,  in  a  bill,  the  rejection  of  which 
has  been  solicited  by  millions  of  earnest  and  intelligent  peti¬ 
tioners.  We  wait  the  issue  with  confidence,  assured  that,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  its  immediate  complexion,  its  ultimate  tendencies 
arc  fraught  with  good. 

In  the  meantime,  it  becomes  us  to  examine  and  sift  well  our 
views,  to  look  to  the  ground  we  have  taken  up,  to  ascertain  the 
value  tis  well  as  the  truth  of  our  principles,  and  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  possibility  of  being  speedily  called  on  to 
sacrifice  much  in  their  defence.  So  far  as  the  educational  (jucstion 
is  concerned,  we  have  been  gratified  to  observe  the  right  direction 
of  the  popular  mind.  Everywhere,  and  on  all  occasions,  this  has 
been  visible,  nor  have  indications  been  wanting  of  the  growing 
enlightenment  of  our  more  influential  men  on  this  point.  The 
following  resolution,  adopted  at  the  annual  session  of  the  Baptist 
Union^  in  April  last,  though  not  repudiating  state  grants  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  bespeaks  a  gratifying  approximation  to  the 
whole  truth: 
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‘  Tliat  the  Union  feel  it  their  duty  to  declare  that  they  do  not  con¬ 
sider  tlie  education  of  tlie  community  to  be  the  proper  business  of  the 
government.  They  hold,  on  the  contrary,  that  because  it  is  beyond 
the  just  province  of  civil  government,  and  because  it  cannot  fail  to 
influence  religious  opinions,  popular  education  ought  not  to  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  by  the  state  in  any  way  of  direction  or  control;  all  such 
interference  being  inconsistent  with  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and 
the  jHirmission  of  it  aftbrding  an  indirect  sanction  to  the  antichristian 
principle  of  ecclesiastical  establishments.’ 

Dr.  Payne’s  pamphlet,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  w^hich — excepting  the  last  page — we  have  read 
w'ith  no  ordinary  pleasure,  is  a  well-timed  and  invaluable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  general  cause.  It  is  written  with  earnestness,  yet 
never  fails  in  discretion ;  is  clear  and  decided  in  its  principles, 
yet  perfectly  ftue  from  bitterness ;  is  logical,  without  being  dry, 
and  courteous,  without  suppression  of  the  truth.  The  object  of 
the  bill  is  thus  described,  and  we  beseech  our  readers  to  keep 
the  fact  in  mind. 

‘  It  is  amazing  to  me  that  it  should  ever  have  been  introduced — 
that  any  bill  at  all  to  secure  the  education  of  the  operative  classes  should 
have  emanated  from  the  men  to  whom  it  owes  its  parentage — but  pre¬ 
eminently  such  a  bill!  Amazing,  I  mean,  that  there  should  have 
existed  in  any  quarter  the  slightest  expectation  of  cajoling  the  country 
into  the  acceptance  of  such  a  bill.  For  what  is  its  object?  Evidently 
to  recover  for  the  church  its  lost  ground  in  the  country,  by  taking  the 
young  under  its  fostering  care,  and  by  forming  a  second  established 
church  for  them,  to  preserve  them  from  that  awful  apostasy  (to 
dissent)  tixun  which  its  originators  are  hopeless  of  reclaiming  their 
parents.  Its  object  is  to  close  the  doors  of  idl  the  existing  dissenting 
schools, — to  extinguish  dissent  itself, — and  to  force  back  iigain,  by  in¬ 
direct  and  Jesuitical  means,  those  wanderers  from  the  fold  of  the 
establishment  who  would  nqver  voluntarily  return!  It  aims  to  do  all 
this  also  in  violation  of  the  constitution  which  permits  and  sanctions 
dissent; — and,  what  would  be  very  amusing,  did  it  not  involve  injustice 
and  legalized  robbery,  it  seeks  to  miike  dissenters  the  means  of  doing  all 
this.  It  seeks  to  convert  them  into  religious  suicides,  by  forcing  them  to 
contribute  to  an  uncontrolled  amount — in  violation  of  the  constitution — 
to  the  supjwrt  of  measures  designed  and  adapted  to  destroy  them  and 
their  principles  for  ever!  And  while  announcing  the  design  to 
l>erpetrate  tliis  monstrous  wrong  uj>on  dissenters,  the  supiwrters  of  the 
measure  have  the  face  gravely  to  ask  us,  ‘  IIow  can  you  be  dissatisfied 
w'ith  so  excellent  a  bill?” — pp.  3,  4. 

Dr.  Payne  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  interference  of 
government  with  education,  any  further  than  the  granting  of 
ixjcuniary  aid  in  support  of  the  secular  instruction  supplied  in 
schools  originated  by  voluntary  and  benevolent  exertions.  We 
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confess,  for  ourselves,  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  consistency  of 
much  of  our  author’s  reasoning  with  such  an  admission,  and  we 
respectfully  solicit  his  serious  attention  to  the  apparent  dis¬ 
crepancy.  We  are  the  more  surprised  at  his  setting  this  limita¬ 
tion  to  his  views,  from  the  clear  and  unembarrassed  manner  in 
which  his  general  reasonings  arc  prosecuted.  In  the  following 
passage.  Dr.  Payne  confirms  the  view  which  we  expressed  last 
month,  and  we  arc  glad  to  adduce  the  sanction  of  so  respectable 
an  authority : — 

‘  My  present  concern  is,  however,  with  the  assertion  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  government  to  furnish  the  means  of  education  for  the  people — 
a  duty  springing  out  of  the  relation  in  wliich  it  stands  to  the  people. 
This,  I  acknowledge,  I  more  than  doubt.  The  work  of  education 
seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  ultra  vires  of  government,  to  be  beyond 
its  legitimate  province  ;  it  is  not  the  work  that  government  was  insti¬ 
tuted  to  accomplish ;  it  is  as  little  the  proper  business  and  duty  of  the 
civil  government  to  educate  the  peoj)le,  as  to  supply  them  with  work 
and  food.  The  legitimate  othce  of  the  civil  governor  is  to  defend  our 
natural  and  civil  rights.  Without  government,  every  person  would  be 
obliged  to  defend  his  person,  his  life,  limbs,  property,  &c.,  in  the  best 
way  he  could.  After  the  establishment  of  government,  the  right  of 
defence  is,  for  the  most  part,  transferred  to  those  in  whom  the  supreme 
l)ower  is  vested;  but,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  else  is  transferred. 
Civil  government  is  instituted  to  do  this  one  thing,  and  nothing  else. 
It  acts  within  its  proper  province  only  when  it  frames  and  executes 
laws  to  secure  us  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  those  natural  rights 
of  which  the  very  existence  of  government  implies  the  personal  sur¬ 
render.  If  it  move  a  step  beyond  this  point,  it  is  acting  ultra  vires  of 
its  olHce;  and,  without  venturing  to  assert  that  it  ought  never  to  do 
this,  I  will  add  that  it  should  never  be  done  but  under  the  impulse  of 
necessity, — since  every  institution,  in  every  country,  has  been  invari¬ 
ably  found  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  benetit  to  the  country  tchen 
it  has  kept  within  its  province.  The  complaint  of  some  is,  that  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  do  enough;  the  true  ground  of  comj)laint  is,  that  it  has  at- 
tempteil  to  do  too  much.  Over-legislation  is  the  great  evil  to  be  avoided: 
we  are  sure  to  have  enough  of  it.  Had  the  government  of  this  country 
])osscsscd  the  wisdom  to  let  many  things  with  which  they  have  inter¬ 
fered  alone,  our  commerce,  and  our  religion,  and  our  national  character, 
would  have  been  the  gainers  by  it.  Statesmen  have  yet  to  leai’n  the 
lesson,  ‘  Do  not  intermeddle.^  ’ — pp.  8,  9. 

Again  he  argues,  in  confirmation  of  the  same  view, — 

‘  If  it  be  the  duty  of  government,  on  the  ground  alleged,  to  take  the 
work  of  education  into  its  own  hands,  there  are  ton  thousand  other 
things  with  which  it  might  interfere,  and,  indeed,  must  interfere  and 
subject  to  its  control.  The  argument  is  this,  government  must 
educate  the  people  to  preserve  their  civil  rights  intact, — ^to  preserve 
them  from  that  aggression  and  violence  which  are,  sometimes  at  least, 
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the  result  of  ignorance.  Now  every  one  must  see,  on  reflection,  that 
this  argument  is  invalid  unless  it  will  bear  to  be  generalized, — or,  to 
express  the  same  thing  in  more  logical  terms, — unless  the  implied 
major  premiss  be  true.  It  cannot  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  magistrate 
to  educate  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  uphold  civil  rights,  unless  it 
be  his  duty  to  do  everything  that  j)ossesscs  the  same  tendency.  This 
it  is  impossible  to  admit.  Its  admission  would  let  in  the  interference 
of  the  secular  power  where  every  one  feels  it  ought  not  to  enter, — 
(yea,  in  what  would  it  shut  it  out?) — into  the  mode  of  conducting 
business,  the  management  of  domestic  concerns,  8cc.  It  might  fix  the 
style  of  living  of  our  merchants  and  tradesmen,  the  expenses  of  fa¬ 
milies,  for  lavish  expenditure  often  leads  to  dishonesty  and  robbery. 
If  you  once  allow  the  civil  magistrate  to  go  beyond  tbe  legitimate 
boundary,  to  enforce  measures  whieh  he  may  hai>pen  to  think  tend  to 
preserve  civil  rights  from  acts  of  aggression,  and  do  not  confine  him  to 
the  punishment  of  the  overt  acts  themselves,  where  is  he  to  stop?  AVhat 
is  to  prevent  his  legislating  about  everything?  Civil  government,  if 
thus  exercised,  would  become  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  directions 
and  commands  of  law  would,  like  the  plague  of  frogs,  come  into  our 
houses,  and  into  our  bed-chambers,  and  into  our  ovens  and  our 
kneading-troughs.  The  civil  governor  is  to  direct  the  threatenings 
of  law  against  acts  which  directly  infringe  upon  civil  rights,  and  he 
is  farther  to  execute  these  threatenings,  but  he  is  to  go  no  further.’ 

— pp.  11,  12. 

Against  the  interference  of  government  with  the  rclajwns  in¬ 
struction  of  the  people,  Dr.  Payne  reasons  with  a  directness  and 
force  which  arc  truly  refreshing,  llis  argument  is  of  coin})re- 
hensive  bearing,  and  is  susceptible  of  manifold  other  applications 
than  that  which  is  now  uppermost  in  the  popular  minu.  W  liat 
will  the  advocate  of  church-rates  say  to  the  following  ?  For  our¬ 
selves,  \\Q  confess  that,  if  this  reasoning  be  correct — and  w  e  have 
no  doubt  on  the  point, — wx  cannot  sec  the  propriety  of  paying 
such  an  impost. 

‘  Besides,  the  compulsory  support  of  religion  is  at  variance  witli  the 
very  nature  of  religion.  Every  religious  service  and  offering  must  be 
voluntary,  to  be  accepted  of  God.  Every  payment  to  the  support  of 
religion  extorted  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  government — especially  if 
applied  to  the  support  of  what  is  false  in  religion — is  a  vile  oblation  in 
the  sight  of  God.  lie  will  accept  the  free-will  offering  only.  He  looks 
at  the  hearty  not  at  the  silver  and  the  gold;  the  former  is  the  offering. 
When,  by  the  compulsion  of  law,  even  great  w  ealth  is  placed  14)011 
GoiVs  altar,  there  is  no  offering — nothing  for  him  to  accept;  and  he 
may  be  ex|>ectcd  to  say  to  the  extorters  of  such  an  oblation,  ‘  Who 
hath  required  this  at  your  hands?  * 

‘  On  this  ground,  1  should  totally  disapprove  of  any  law  rendering 
the  support  of  religion  compulsory,  even  if  the  sovereign  and  the 
country  held  precisely  the  same  religious  faith.  There  would  not 
then,  indeed,  exist  the  evil,  perhaps  W'c  may  say,  the  great  e^  il,  that 
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exists  now — ‘  the  evil  of  multitudes’  being  compelled  to  support  what 
they  deem  false,  perhaps  dangerous,  in  religion;  but  there  would  exist 
the  evil  of  compulsory  support.  And  this  is,  of  itself,  of  appalling 
magnitude — an  evil  which  tends  to  corrupt  the  very  principle  of 
obedience,  by  substituting  the  authority  of  man  for  the  authority  of 
God.  It  also  assumes  authority,  on  the  part  of  man,  where  there  is 
none.  God  luis  set  me  free  from  human  control  in  reference  to  the 
support  of  religion.  I  am  bound  to  him  to  support  it,  but  not  to  man. 
And  he  has  thus  left  all  men  free,  that  their  contributions  and  their 
services  may  do  honour  to  him,  flowing,  as  they  may  then  appear  to  do, 
from  unmingled,  as  well  as  reverential  regard  to  his  authority.  God 
has  a  right  to  control  conscience, — man  none  at  all.’ — pp.  26,  27. 

But  it  is  not  on  the  education  question  only  that  we  are 
anxious  to  sec  our  friends  take  up  right  and  tenable  ground.  Tlie 
jnvsent  measure  is  but  an  effect^  of  which  the  state  church  is  the 
cause,  and  to  the  constitution  and  working  of  that  church  our 
attention  must  be  directed,  if  we  w^ould  permanently  guard  our¬ 
selves  from  the  monstrous  injustice  with  which  we  arc  threatened. 
Neither  civil  nor  religious  equality  can  be  secured  while  the 
present  alliance  subsists  between  the  church  and  the  state.  Such 
equality  we  claim  as  our  right.  We  ask  no  more,  we  will  not 
be  content  with  less :  but  in  order  to  its  attainment, — and  to 
this  we  crave  the  attention  of  our  readers, — the  predominance  of 
the  state  sect  must  be  terminated.  We  do  not  seek — whatever 
liord  Brougham  in  his  folly  may  allege — sectarian  triumphs  in 
])refercncc  to  works  of  charity,  but  we  arc  not  willing,  even  at 
the  bidding  of  his  lordship  and  his  nctv-madc  friends,  to  allow 
the  old  enemies  of  English  liberty  to  elfcet  a  triumph  against 
which  our  fathers  contended  at  the  cost  of  life.  Bir  James 
(irahani  has  affirmed  that  equality  we  .arc  not  to  have.  He  has 
taken  off  the  mask,  and  we  thank  him  for  doing  so.  II is  de¬ 
claration  precludes  all  doubt,  and  renders  ourcoui'sc  both  simple 
and  obvious.  The  present  bill  is  but  one  of  many  evils  flowing 
from  the  unchristian  connexion  which  subsists  between  the 
church  and'  the  state,  and  if  abandoned,  it  will  only  be  for  a 
time,  and  in  hope  of  a  more  favourable  op])ortunity.  VVe  arc 
therefore  shut  up  to  one  course.  Self-preservation  and  religious 
duty  alike  enjoin  it,  and  the  sooner  we  look  it  fairly  in  the  face 
the  better.  l)r.  Payne  adverts  to  this  necessity,  and  we  com¬ 
mend  his  reasoning  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  dissenters. 

*  If,’  he  remarks,  ‘  in  reply  to  the  previous  reasoning — designed  to  shew 
that  no  man  can  be  righteously  compelled  to  support  and  extend  religious 
principles  which  he  considers  at  variance  with  the  Bible,— it  should  be 
said,  that  because  we  have  an  established  church  in  this  country, 
government  is  hound  to  teach  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  scIkk)!,  the 
religious  principles  of  that  church,  1  answer  that,  if  the  conclusion  be 
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not  a  gross  non  sequituvy  (which  it  may  be,  for  the  argument  to  a  dis¬ 
senter  is,  ‘  because  we  have  one  evU  in  the  country,  we  must  have 
another,*)  I  must  assail  the  premises..  I  am  compelled  to  take  my 
ultimate  position,  and  to  say  that,  in  that  case,  we  must  not  have  an 
established  church.  Great  as  the  blessing  of  an  established  church 
may  be  in  the  eyes  of  many,  I  am  constrained  to  think  it  a  far  worse 
evil  to  have  an  established  church — if  it  cannot  be  had  (and  I  frankly 
say  I  think  it  cannot) — without  the  essential  injustice  of  compelling 
multitudes  to  contribute  to  the  support  and  extension  of  a  religious 
faith  which  they  deem  unseriptural,  and  without  the  pressure  upon 
conscience,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said — than  to  have  no  esta¬ 
blished  church  at  all.  Most  inexpedient  is  it,  in  Sir  James  Graham, 
as  a  friend  of  the  church,  to  press  the  adoption  of  his  bill.  It  will 
inflict  what  millions  think  a  great  evil  upon  the  country ;  and  these 
millions  will  reason  backwards  from  the  evil  before  to  the  evil  behind ; 
from  that  which  is  about  to  burst  upon  us,  ^  monstrum  horrendum'  to 
that  which  already  exists,  Were  I  a  friend  of  the  established  church, 
or  rather  of  the  establishment  of  that  church — for  to  the  episcopalian 
denomination  I  would  cherish  every  sentiment  of  good  will — I  should 
ask  myself,  whether  the  bill  of  Sir  James  did  not  peril  the  very  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  pi'esent  establishment.  Dangerous  no  doubt  it  is  to  the 
establishment  tliat  so  many  have  left  her  camp,  and  foniied  themselves 
into  independent,  if  not  rival  and  hostile,  bodies ;  but  ten  thousand 
times  more  dangerous  w^ould  it  be  if,  because  we  have  one  established 
church,  we  must  have  another,  a  second  established  church,  for  the 
children  of  the  country — a  church,  not  supported  by  its  own  funds,  as 
is  sometimes  said  of  the  present,  but  formed  by  the  creation  of  new 
funds,  and  likely  to  diminish  the  scanty  pittance  now  afforded  to  the 
poor.* — pp.  27,  28. 

We  shall  return  to  this  point  again,  and  that  at  no  distant 
period.  At  present  we  have  to  do  with  the  billy  and  are 
concerned  specially  to  guard  our  friends  against  the  false 
confidence  which  may  be  attendant  on  its  abandonment.  As 
already  remarked,  that  abandonment,  even  if  it  occur,  which  we 
greatly  doubt,  will  be  only  tcinix)rary.  Church  priests  are  re¬ 
solved  to  get  the  education  of  the  people  into  their  hands,  and 
the  Tory  party  are  too  dependent  on  church  support  to  refuse 
their  re(|uest.  This  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the  worst  feature  of  the 
case.  Many  of  our  liberal  politicians  arc  disposed  to  yield  much 
in  the  same  direction.  Grossly  ignorant,  or  only  partially  in¬ 
formed  on  all  points  relating  to  religion,  they  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  cause  of  liberty  in  order  to  promote  that  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  may  be,  that  the  recent  agitation  of  the  question  out  of 
doors  will  enlighten  some  of  our  senators,  but  at  present  there 
are  few  men  in  parliament  to  whom  we  can  safely  trust  the 
exposition  or  the  advocacy  of  our  principles.  The  Whigs  have 
failed,  notoriously  failed,  at  the  great  crisis.  We  ai*c  not  un- 
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mindful  of  what  they  have  done,  neither  do  we  confound  them 
with  their  Tory  opponents ;  but  the  times  have  advanced  beyond 
them  ;  their  creed  is  unsuited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  and 
we  must  look  out  for  other  friends  if  we  would  have  justice  done 
to  us  within  the  Commons’  house.  Our  great  reliance,  under 
God,  must  be  upon  ourselves  :  upon  our  clear,  well-defined,  and 
consistent  principles,  our  unwearied  activity,  our  firmness  of 
purpose,  and  Christian  consecration.  Let  every  congregation  and 
Sunday  school  petition ;  let  public  meetings  be  held  in  every 
place,  and  communications  be  opened  with  every  representative. 
Above  all,  let  fenxnt  and  effectual  prayer  be  addressed  to  Him 
in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  we  may  yet  be 
spared  from  the  evils  which  threaten  us,  and  protect  our  country 
from  the  terrible  calamity  which  the  success  of  our  opponents 
would  inflict.  ‘  It  is  quite  enough  to  suffer  the  continuance  of 
old  institutions,  founded  upon  an  order  of  arbitrary  distinctions 
and  exclusions.  That  ?ieiv  ones  should  be  framed  on  the  same 
])rinciples,  yet  professedly  for  the  general  good,  and  empowered 
to  exact  support  indiscriminately  fi'om  all,  is  to  be  protested 
against  by  every  liberal  mind.’  * 


We  stop  the  press  to  introduce  the  following  extract  from 
the  ‘  JMorning  Chronicle’  of  the  27th  of  May,  from  which  our 
readers  will  learn  that  the  Factories  Bill  is  deferred  till  after 
the  holidays.  Let  dissenters  continue  their  vigilance  and  firm¬ 
ness,  and  they  may  yet  triumph  ;  but  their  cause,  or  rather,  that 
of  religious  freedom,  is  lost,  if  they  permit  themselves  to  be 
deluded  into  a  false  security. 

‘  Mr.  Lambton  wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Government  to  withdraw 
the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factories  Bill? 

‘  Sir  James  Graham  said  it  was  not  his  intention,  on  the  part  of 
lier  Majesty’s  Government,  to  propose  any  furtlier  progress  with  this 
hill  until  after  the  AVhitsuntide  recess;  but  it  was  the  intention  of 
Government  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  those  clauses. 

‘  Mr.  Hawes  asked  whether  he  meant  to  propose  the  clauses  as  they 
now  stood? 

‘  Sir  James  Graham  said  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  make  any 
alteration  in  them. 

‘  In  re})ly  to  a  question  from  ]\Ir.  Hawes, 

^  Sir  James  Graham  stated,  that  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Whitsuntide  recess  he  should  mention  the  precise  day  on  which  he 
would  bring  the  Factories  Bill  before  the  House.* 


♦  Foster’s  Popular  Ignorance. 
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A  Dictionary y  Geographical^  Statistical^  and  Historical^  of  the  various 

Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  IVorld. 

Illustrated  with  Maps,  By  J.  R.  M‘Culloch,  Esq.  2  vols.  London; 

Longman  and  Co. 

Few  works  arc  more  useful  than  a  well  arranged  and  accurate 
geographical  dictionary,  and  few  men  probably  could  be  found  so  com-  % 

petent  to  the  production  of  such  a  work  as  Mr.  McCulloch.  1 1  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  multifarious  information,  his  unwearied  industry,  his  singular 
powers  of  condensation,  and  great  facility  of  arrangement,  constitute  a 
pre-eminent  fitness  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  fully  warrant  tlu' 
confidence  with  which  the  public  are  disposed  to  receive  his  labours. 

Ilis  trustworthiness  has  been  tested  by  other  and  analogous  produc¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  present  work  is  ushered  into  notice  under  circum¬ 
stances  the  most  auspicious.  The  geographical  dictionaries  hitherto 
furnished  to  the  English  reader  have  been  notoriously  delicient 
in  pains-taking  and  accuracy.  They  have  been  mere  compilations, 
hastily  put  together,  without  discrimination  or  sound  criticism,  and 
have  fiiiled  to  supply  the  reader  with  any  references  which  might 
enable  him  to  correct  the  blunders  made.  To  supply  the  deficiency 
thus  existing  in  our  literature  has  been  the  object  proposed  by  Mr. 
INLCulloch  in  the  work  before  us,  and  his  success  has  been  complete, 
lie  has  not  attempted  to  supply  his  reader  with  a  complete  geographi¬ 
cal,  statistical,  and  historical  dictionary,  but  has  omitted  unimportant 
places  and  objects,  in  order  that  he  might  more  fully  describe  such  as 
are  of  general  importance  and  interest.  ‘  It  has  been  our  object,’  he 
remarks  in  his  preface,  ‘  by  excluding  articles  and  statements  of  little 
interest,  to  keep  our  work  within  reasonable  limits,  and  to  allow,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficient  space  for  treating  the  more  important  articles 
at  adequate  length.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  tliis 
being  a  work  for  the  especial  use  of  Englishmen,  we  have  dwelt  at  the 
greatest  length  on  the  articles  and  details  we  presumed  most  likely  to 
interest  them.  Hence  we  have  appropriated  a  much  larger  space  to 
a  description  of  our  eastern  possessions  and  of  our  colonies  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  than  they  may  appear  on  other  grounds  properly 
entitled  to.  On  the  same  principle,  we  have  lengthened  the  accounts 
of  those  countries  and  places  with  which  our  countrymen  have  the 
greatest  intercourse,  or  which  have  acquired  celebrity  by  the  historical 
associations  connected  with  them,  and  have  proportionally  shortened 
the  others.*  The  political  geography,  comprising  the  industry,  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  described, 
has  engaged  considerable  attention,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  mass  of 
information  which  no  other  man  could  have  furnished,  and  the  value 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly.  This  is  connected 
with  brief  historical  notices,  together  with  discussions,  more  or  less 
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extended,  on  the  influences  exerted  by  institutions  and  habits  on  the 
welfare  of  nations.  In  such  a  work,  minute  errors  cannot  fail  to  exist, 
which  subsequent  revision  will  easily  correct;  but  as  a  whole,  it  is 
entitled  to  the  very  highest  praise,  and  is  deserving  of  the  largest 
patronage.  No  library,  public  or  private,  can  Ix'  complete  without  it, 
^  1  n  intelligent  Englishman,  whose  means  place  it  w  ithin  his  reach, 
will  fail  to  secure  to  himself  the  benefits  of  an  easy  access  to  its  richly 
furnished  pages.  The  work  contains  a  prodigious  amount  of  valuabh^ 
matter,  printed  in  double  columns,  in  a  small  but  clear  tyjie,  and  is 
contained  in  two  thick  volumes  octavo. 


‘  Enter  into  thy  Closet ;  or,  Seeret  Prayer  and  its  accompanyiny 
Exercises,  intended  to  assist  Yonny  Persons  and  others  in  acf/niriny 
devotio7ial  Jfahits,  without  the  aid  of  written  Forms,  lly  the  Eev. 
James  ^I‘Gill,  Ilightae,  Lochmaben.  Glasgow  :  Bryce  ;  lAindon  : 
Hamilton  and  Adams. 

A  little  w^ork  very  likely  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed.  It  treats  of  prayer  under  the  heads  of  adoration,  confession, 
petition,  thanksgiving,  sidf-dedication,  and  intercession,  and  contains  a 
chapter  on  each  of  these,  wdtli  some  few  others  on  kindred  subj(‘cts. 
The  theology  is  sound  and  scriptural,  and  the  style  simple  and  clear. 


JVar  and  Peace :  The  evils  of  the  first,  and  a  plan  for  preserxdny  the 
last.  By  AVilliam  Jay.  London :  AVard  and  Co. 

A  pamphlet  issued  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  London  Peace  Society, 
and  prefaced  by  introductory  observations  by  the  late  exc(dlent  secre¬ 
tary  of  that  body.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  lion.  Judge  Jay,  tin? 
author  of  ‘  Slavery  in  America.*  It  comiirises  a  judicious  and  tem¬ 
perate  exposure  of  the  evils  of  w^ar,  illustrated  by  reference  to  facts, 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  Eastern 
Continent,  and  suggests  a  jdan  for  their  prevention,  in  a  system  of 
national  arbitration,  which  may  pre])are  the  way  for  a  future  congn\ss 
of  nations.  There  is  throughout  the  whole  pamphlet  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  an  exposition  of  lofty  principles  ami  view^s,  and  a  great 
amount  of  practical  wisdom. 


The  Poetical  Worhs  of  John  Milton,  JEith  a  Memoir  and  Critical 
lieniarhs  on  his  Genius  and  fl  ritifxys.  By  James  Montgomery. 
2  vols.  London;  Tilt  and  Bogue. 

AVe  arc  glad  to  find  on  our  table  such  an  edition  of  the  poetical 
works  of  John  Milton.  It  speaks  well  for  the  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  and  strengthens  our  confidence  in  its  healthfulncss  and  in¬ 
creasing  vigour.  AA^e  arc  not,  of  course,  about  to  enter  on  the  cii- 
tical  investigation  of  IVIilton’s  merits  as  a  j)oet.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  express  satisfaction  in  the  appearance  of  such  an  edition  as 
VOL.  XIII.  3  D 
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the  present,  and  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  account  of  its  pecu 
liarities.  The  typography  is  beautiful,  just  such  as  accords  with  our 
notions  of  what  is  due  to  the  great  poet,  whilst  the  illustrations,  which 
are  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  are  from  drawings  which 
bespeak,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Harvey,  a  more  intimate  sympathy  than 
is  usually  evinced  by  artists  with  their  author.  Some  of  these  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  striking  and  beautiful,  though,  in  many  cases,  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  very  nature  of  the  subjects  sought  to 
be  illustrated,  places  them  beyond  the  legitimate  province  of  art.  They 
are  too  refined  and  ethereal,  too  vast,  impalpable,  and  undefined; 
partake,  in  a  w^ord,  too  exclusively  of  the  qualities  of  pure  spirit,  to  be 
brought  within  the  scope,  or  be  made  subject  to  the  control,  of  the 
painter.  Still  Mi\  Harvey  has  done  much,  and  we  thank  him  for  the 
service. 

The  brief  Memoir,  with  strictures  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
Milton,  which  Mr.  Montgomery  has  furnished,  is  just  such  a  sketch  as 
we  should  have  looked  for  from  his  pen,  and  cannot  fiiil  to  be  heartily 
welcomed  by  an  extensive  circle  of  readers.  It  is  the  production  of 
an  intelligent,  discriminating,  and  sympathetic  critic,  one  who  has 
shared  the  inspiration  of  Parnassus,  and  can  therefore  commune  with 
the  inward  and  living  spirit  which  spoke  in  strains  so  unearthly 

*  Of  Man’s  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.’ 

The  ]\Iemoir  is  very  brief,  supplying  merely  an  outline  of  the  poet’s 
life,  without  taking  note,  or  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  great 
questions,  political  or  religious,  which  absorbed  so  much  of  Milton’s 
time  and  solicitude.  These,  it  is  obvious,  have  been  intentionally 
avoided,  and  the  Memoir  is,  in  consequence,  deficient  in  that  interest 
for  which  most  readers  will  look.  The  volumes  are  ‘  got  up’  with 
great  elegance,  and  will  form  an  appropriate  ornament  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  as  well  as  to  the  library  table. 


The  Christian  Philosopher ;  or  the  Connexion  of  Science  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  unth  Religion,  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  By  Thomas 
Dick,  LL.D.  Eighth  edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged.  Glasgow:  AVilliam  Collins. 

On  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  By  David  Russell,  D.D.  Second 
edition,  much  enlarged.  Glasgow:  James  Maclehose. 

New  and  greatly  improved  editions  of  two  works,  which  are  well 
deserving  of  the  reputation  they  have  acquired.  Dr.  Dick  has  care¬ 
fully  revised  the  wdiole  of  his  volume,  and  made  considerable  additions 
to  some  of  its  departments.  The  article  on  ‘  Geology’  has  been  en¬ 
larged  to  more  than  double  its  former  extent,  and  several  others,  such 
ns  geography,  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy,  have  received  con¬ 
siderable  additions.  New  topics  have  also  been  introduced,  arising 
out  of  recent  discoveries  in  various  departments  of  science  and  art. 
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Ill  Dr.  Russell’s  volume  also,  considerable  enlargements  have  been 
introduced,  ‘  chiefly  in  the  discussions  respecting  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
the  Lcvitical  priesthood  and  festivals,  and  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the 
kingdoms  of  providence  and  grace.’  The  eflect  of  these  additions  is 
to  render  the  important  discussions  contained  in  the  volume  both  more 
lucid  and  more  satisfactory. 


Cyclopccdia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  eJolm  Kitto,  Editor  of  ‘  The 
Bictorial  Bible,’  &c.  Assisted  by  various  Schohu’s  and  Divines. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Edinburgh:  A.  and  C.  Black. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  v,c  introduce  this  \vork  to  the  favour¬ 
able  notice  of  our  readers.  The  admirable  character  of  INIr.  Kitto’s 
former  publications  led  us  to  rejoice  at  the  first  announcement  of  his 
being  engaged  in  its  preparation.  We  have  long  needed  such  a  work, 
and  the  adv  anced  state  of  biblical  literature  furnishes  ample  materials 
for  its  completion.  There  is  no  man  living — we  say  so  with  entire 
sincerity — to  whom  we  could  trust  with  so  much  confidence,  as  to  Mr. 
Kitto,  for  a  judicious  and  eftective  distribution  of  such  materials,  and 
it  is  therefore  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  we  receive  from  him 
this  new  contribution  to  a  cause  which  he  has  already  so  ably  served. 
The  literary  aid  secured,  while  it  will  relieve  himself  from  what  would 
otherwise  have  proved  a  most  onerous  and  overwhelming  labour,  will 
secure  to  the  public  the  contributions  of  Biblical  scholars,  antiquarians, 
and  naturalists,  of  the  highest  eminence.  The  initials  of  the  several 
writers  will  be  appended  to  their  articles,  thus  affording  all  reiisonable 
assurance  that  their  papers  will  be  ‘  alike  worthy  of  public  confidence, 
and  of  their  own  literary  reputation.’  The  plan  of  the  work,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  new  matter  introduced,  is  thus  stated  by  the  editor  : — 

1.  Biblical  Criticism,  embracing  the  History  of  the  Bible  Languages 
— The  Canon  of  Scripture — Literary  History  and  Peculiarities  of  the 
Sacred  Books — Formation  and  History  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture. 
2.  Biblical  Interpretation,  comprehending  the  principles  of  translating 
and  expounding  Scripture — Critical  Estimate  of  the  leading  Inter¬ 
preters  ajid  principal  Versions,  Ancient  and  Modern.  3.  History — 
Proper  Names  of  Persons — Biographical  Sketches  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  characters — Detailed  Accounts  of  the  t)rincii)d  events  recorded 
in  Scripture — Chronology  and  Genealogy  of  Scripture.  4.  Geography. 
— Names  of  Places — Description  of  Scenery — Boundaries  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  Countries  mentioned  in  Scripture,  so  far  as  necessary 
to  illustrate  the  Sacred  Text.  5.  Archa‘ology. — Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Jews  and  other  Nations  mentioned  in  Scripture — Their  Sacred 
Institutions — Their  Military  Affairs — Their  Political  Arrangements 

_ Their  Literary  and  Scientific  Pursuits.  6.  l^hysical  Science. — 

Scripture  Cosmogony  and  Astronomy  —  Zoology  —  Mineralogy  — 
Botany — Meteorology. 

The  work  will  be  princii)ally  occupied  with  matters  which  find  no 
adequate  place  in  other  works,  whilst  many  toi)ic8  of  considerable 
general  importance  will  be  noticed  only  in  the  relations  which  they 
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sustain  with  the  History,  Antiquities,  and  Literature  of  the  Bible. 
Persons  and  places  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  ■worthy  of  note,  will 
be  excluded  from  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  alphabeticid  series  of 
words  will  be  arranged  on  a  greatly  improved  plan.  The  historical 
m(Kle  of  treatment  w  ill  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  theological  disejuisi- 
tion,  and  in  addition  to  numerous  maps,  the  work  will  be  profusely 
illustrated  wdth  engravings,  both  on  steel  and  wood.  It  is  pnnted  in 
double  columns,  in  a  neat  and  clear  type,  will  appear  in  monthly  parts, 
j>rice  tw  o  shillings  and  sixpence  each,  and  is  intended  to  form  one 
iuuulsomc  octavo  volume.  Whether,  therefore,  w  e  regard  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  the  author,  the  plan  of  his  present  w^ork,  the 
literary  tident  combined  on  it,  or  the  earnest  supplied  in  the  two 
l*arts  now'  before  us,  w  e  feel  authorized  to  express  a  decided  and  far 
more  earnest  approval  than  is  usual  w  ith  us. 


The  Home;  or^  Family  Cares  and  Family  Joys,  By  Frcderika 
Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  How  itt.  2  vols.  London  : — Long¬ 
man  and  Co. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  former  work  of  Miss  Bremer, 
entitled  ‘  The  Neighbours,*  w'hich  w'e  noticed  in  terms  of  deserved 
commendation  at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  has  met  with  a  w  arm 
recc})tion  from  the  English  public.  It  well  deserved  such  treatment, 
and  cannot  fail  to  secure  a  favourable  attention  to  the  volumes  now  on 
our  table.  ‘  As  ‘  The  Neighbours,*  remarks  Mrs.  Ilowdtt,  ‘  might  be 
regarded  as  a  salutary  picture  of  new  married  life,  ‘  The  Home,’  1 
think,  will  be  found  eciually  charming  and  useful  as  a  picture  of  family 
life  during  the  growth  of  children — a  sketch  of  home  discipline  in 
which  is  seen  how',  without  great  w'orldly  fortune  or  extraordinary 
events,  a  deep  interest  may  gather  about  a  group  of  individuals  ;  and 
how  laults  and  failings,  and  diversity  of  dispositions,  which,  without 
the  great  saving  principles,  w'onld  lead  to  sorrow  and  disunion,  are  by 
these  saving  principles,  love  and  good  sense,  made  to  w'ork  themselves 
out,  and  leave  behind  them  a  scene  of  harmony,  affection,  and  moral 
culture,  most  charming  to  contemplate.*  The  present  work  is  w'anting 
in  some  of  the  elements  of  deep  and  impassioned  interest  which  cha¬ 
racterized  its  predecessor;  yet  it  has  a  charm  of  its  own  of  no  ordinary 
power,  which  sustains  attention,  enkindles  solicitude,  and  gratifies  the 
purest  of  our  social  affections.  Ernst  Frank,  with  his  high  principles, 
sound  sense,  and  deep  feeling,  couched  beneath  a  cold  exterior,  w  ith 
Elise,  his  beautiful  and  loving  wife,  partaking  largely  of  the  virtues  of 
her  sex ;  their  eldest  and  only  boy  Henrik,  the  mother’s  ‘  summer 
child,*  a  fine  intelligent  youth,  full  of  life,  but  destined  to  an  early 
grave,  wdth  their  four  daughters,  each  distinguished  from  the  other, 
and  all  presenting,  wdiether  apart  or  in  combination,  a  jnixture  of 
qualities  adapted  to  awaken  both  the  pride  and  the  apprehension  of 
their  parents,  constitute  a  grouj),  the  like  of  which  may  occasionally 
be  seen,  and  which,  when  once  beheld,  can  never  be  forgotten.  Other 
personages  ju:e  introduced,  some  of  whom  act  an  important  and  not  uii- 
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interesting  part,  as  Jacobi,  the  tutor  and  friend  of  Henrik,  ^Mrs. 
Gunilla,  a  kind-hearted,  yet  somewhat  (pierulous  lady,  friend  of  the 
family,  and  Assessor  Miinter,  a  perpetual  grumbler,  who  yet  knew 
what  warm  aftections  were.  Our  young  friends — and,  if  we  mistake  not, 
many  old  ones  too— ->vill  find  these  volumes  full  of  interest,  and  it  will 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  fair  author  if  the  effect  of  their  perusal  be  not 
to  strengthen  domestic  affections,  and  to  correct  many  evils  by  which 
the  happiness  of  home  is  impaired. 


Annotations  on  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  Five  Books  of  Moses;  the  Psalms 
of  David;  and  the  Soitg  of  J^olomon.  Part  XIV.  lly  Henry 
Ainsworth.  Glasgow  :  Blackieand  Son. 

The  rising  ministry  are  deeply  indebted  to  Messrs.  Blaekie,  for 
])lacing  the  ‘  Annotations’ of  Henry  Ainsworth  within  their  reach. 
The  work  lias  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
ministers,  but  may  now  happily  be  obtained,  at  a  small  comparative 
cost,  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  benefiting  by  its  extensive,  varied, 
and  profound  scholarship.  To  praise  such  a  work  is  unnecessary,  and 
it  will  augur  ill  for  the  character  of  our  ministry,  if  the  present  reprint 
does  not  find  an  extensive  sale.  It  is  now  completed  in  two  neat 
volumes,  and  should  find  its  place  amongst  the  most  cherished  com¬ 
panions  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  expounding  the  divine  oracles. 
‘  That  such  a  production,  justly  prized  by  foreigners,  should  have  been 
comparatively  overlooked  by  Hritish  scholars,  is  assuredly  not  creditable 
to  the  country  which  gave  the  author  birth.  This  edition,  being  much 
more  accurate  and  elegant  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  will,  we  fondly 
trust,  meet  with  that  encouragement  which  it  really  merits.  Ains- 
wortli’s  translation — for  the  learned  llrownist  gives  a  new  version  also 
w  ith  his  ‘  Annotations’ — is  often  peculiarly  liappy,  and,  as  observed 
long  since  by  the  excellent  Doddriclge,  is  superior  in  sevend  instances 
to  our  authorized  version.  The  notes,  displaying  rare  erudition,  abound 
in  judiciously  selected  and  valuable  illustrations  of  Scripture  from  the 
Ivubbinical  comments.’ 


The  Holjf  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  Testaments,  Translated 
out  of  the  0)  iginal  Tongues,  \_thc  authorized  translation^  aceom- 
panied  throughout  with  a  brief  Hermeneutic  and  Exegctical  Com¬ 
mentary  and  Revised  Version,  By  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Hussey,  D.D., 
Rector  of  Hayes,  Kent.  Parts  I. — HI.  London:  Colburn. 

This  new  edition  of  the  Bible  comes  before  us  with  all  the  sanction 
which  can  be  derived  from  its  editor  being  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  its  being  dedicated  to  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Armagh.  The  authorized 
version,  with  the  parallel  passages  and  marginal  readings,  is  given 
entire  on  one  side  of  each  page,  whilst  the  other  contains  the 
new  renderings  of-  the  editor,  together  with  additions  from  the 
ISamaritan  Pentateuch,  and  other  versions,  and  brief  explanatory 
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notes,  incorporated  in  the  manner  of  a  paraphrase.  We  arc  not  by 
any  means  dis|K)se<l  to  object  to  this  arrangement,  though  we  are  very 
little  influenced  by  the  reason  by  which  Dr.  Hussey  vindicates  his 
making  the  authorized  version  the  basis  of  his  commentary — ‘  the 
paramount  sanction  of  the  church,  impressed  upon  that  most  noble 
monument  of  human  leaiming  and  piety.*  It  would  be  premature,  with  so 
small  a  i)ortion  of  the  work  before  us,  to  offer  any  critical  remarks  on 
particular  passages.  We  need  only  say  at  present,  that  though  we 
have  noticed  some  alterations  which  we  do  not  regard  as  amendments, 
and  many  which  are  not  of  much  importance,  we  yet  look  upon  the 
undertaking  as  one  likely  to  be  acceptable  and  useful,  especially  to 
those  who  have  not  sufficient  learning  or  time  to  examine  the  original 
Scriptures  for  themselves;  and  who  feel,  from  whatever  cause,  so  great 
a  respect  for  our  received  version,  as  not  lightly  to  set  aside  its  ren¬ 
derings.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  in  lai'ge  octavo,  and  is  to  be 
completed  in  about  twenty-four  monthly  parts. 


Bibliotheca  Sacra ;  or,  Tracts  and  Essays  on  Topics  connected  xcith 
Biblical  Literature  and  Theology.  Editor:  Edward  Robinson, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  he.  No.  1.  February,  1843.  pp.  204. 
New  York  and  London:  AViley  and  Putnam. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Robinson  as  the  editor  of  this  new  periodical  will 
at  once  ensure  for  it  the  favourable  regard  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
Biblical  literature.  Though  the  general  object  of  the  work  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  American  Biblical  Repository,  of  which  Dr.  Robinson 
was  the  founder,  and  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  existence  the 
editor,  it  is,  we  suppose,  intended  to  be  conducted  on  a  somewhat 
different  i)lan,  and  to  be  much  more  specifically  Biblical  than  the 
Repository  has  of  late  been.  It  is,  says  Dr.  Robinson,  ‘  intended  to 
exhibit  a  full  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  various  topics  which  may 
at  any  time  be  taken  up,  so  as  to  be  of  permanent  value  as  a  book  of 
reference.  The  nature  of  it  is  also  such,  that  articles  cannot  well  be 
divided.  It  will,  however,  be  a  matter  of  effort  with  the  editor,  to 
give  to  the  work  as  great  a  variety  as  shall  be  compatible  with  these 
higher  objects.’  The  present  number  contains  three  articles,  one  on 
the  Angelology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  by  Professor  Stuart, 
and  the  other  two  on  various  subjects  relating  to  Palestine,  by  the 
editor  himself.  These  form  a  very  important  supplement  to  Dr. 
Robinson’s  Biblical  Reseai'ches  in  Palestine.  The  former  corrects,  on 
the  authority  of  the  American  missionaries.  Rev.  Eli  Smith  and  Rev. 
S.  AV^olcott,  various  inadvertencies  into  which  Dr.  Robinson  had  hUlen; 
the  latter,  on  the  reputed  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  is  a  reply  to  the 
arguments  by  which  the  Rev.  J.  11.  Newman,  of  Oxford,  has  lately 
endeavoured  to  evade  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Robinson’s  personal 
examination  led  him,  that  the  present  site  must  have  been  within  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  [)lace  of  our  Lord’s 
burial.  We  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  all  Biblical  scholars. 
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In  the  Press* 

Jamaica,  its  past  and  present  state  ;  as  to  the  Civil  and  Political  History, 
tlie  Intellectual,  Social,  Moral,  and  llelipious  State  of  its  Inhabitants  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  showing  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  Aholition  of  Slavery,  and 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  Missionary  Operations.  Hy  James  M.  Philippo, 
of  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  nearly  twenty  years  a  missionary  in  that  island. 

Equity  without  Compromise ;  or  Hints  for  the  Construction  of  a  Just 
System  of  National  Education.  By  Edward  Swaine. 

Just  Published, 

The  Home  ;  or,  Family  Cares  and  Family  Joys.  By  Frederika  Bremer. 
Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Sacred  Writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Translated  from  the 
original  Greek  by  l)rs.  G.  Campbell,  Macknight,  and  Doddridge,  with  Pre¬ 
faces,  Emendations,  and  Appendix,  by  Alexander  Campbell,  U.S.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  by  William  Jones,  A.M. 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Addison.  By  Lucy  Aikin.  2  vols.  &vo. 

Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  other  British  Provinces  in 
North  America,  with  a  plan  of  National  Colonization.  By  James  S.  Buck¬ 
ingham. 

Fox’s  Book  of  Martyrs.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Cumming,  M.A.  Part  XXI 11. 

The  Scenery  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland  Illustrated.  Part  XXIV. 

The  Holy  Bible,  accompanied  with  a  brief  Hermeneutic  and  Exegetical 
Commentary  and  revised  version.  By  Rev.  T.  J.  Hussey,  D.D.  Part  HI. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Reuchlin,  or  Capnion,  the  Father  of  the 
German  Reformation.  By  Francis  Barham,  Esq. 

Letters  written  during  a  Journey  to  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of  1841. 
By  Mrs.  Ashton  Yates.  2  vols. 

Sacred  Hermeneutics  developed  and  applied :  including  a  History  of 
Biblical  Interpretation  from  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Reformation. 
By  Samuel  Davidson,  LL.D. 

The  Perils  of  the  Nation.  An  Appeal  to  the  Legislature,  the  Clergy,  and 
the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes. 

The  Influence  of  Aristocracies  on  the  Revolutions  of  Nations,  considered 
in  relation  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  British  Empire.  By  James 
J.  Macintyre. 

Le  Complement  du  Trdsor  de  L’Ecolier  Franc;aise.  By  L.  P.  R.  F.  de 
Porquet. 

The  Baths  of  Germany  considered  with  reference  to  their  remedial  effi¬ 
cacy  in  Chronic  Diseases.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Cold-water  Cure,  by 
Edwin  Lee.  Second  Edition. 

Church  Music.  A  Sermon. 

Le  Tresor  de  L’Ecolier  Framjaise  ;  or  translating  English  into  French  at 
Sight.  By  L.  P.  R.  F.  de  Porquet.  Twenty-fifth  Edition. 

Discourses  on  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ.  By 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 

The  Baroness.  A  Tale.  Dedicated  to  the  Daughters  of  Rank  and 
Affluence  in  Great  Britain. 

Six  Views  of  Infidelity.  By  Joseph  Fletcher. 

The  Errors  and  Omissions  of  the  Church  Catechism.  A  Lecture  de¬ 
livered  at  Hereford.  By  Edward  White. 
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An  Essay  on  the  Genealogy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  Illustrative 
Tables. 

The  Case  as  it  is;  or  a  Reply  to  the  Letter  of  Dr.  Pusey  to  His  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By  William  Goode,  M.A.  Third  Edition. 

The  Speech  of  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ashley,  M.P.,  on  the  Suppression  of 
the  Opium  Trade.  Corrected  by  his  Lordship. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
in  which  the  chief  doctrinal  points  of  Ins  Lordship’s  recent  charge  are  proved 
to  be  Unscriptural,  Tractarian,  and  Popish.  By  Rev.  James  Sutcliffe,  M.A. 

Two  Letters  from  Rev.  H.  11.  Beamish,  A.M.,  to  Rev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D. 

Tlie  Restitution  of  all  Things.  By  Rev.  W.  Pym,  M.A. 

Letters  on  Puritanism  and  Nonconformity.  By  Sir  John  Bickerton  Wil¬ 
liams,  Knt.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

Two  Treatises  on  the  Church,  by  Bishops  Jackson  and  Sanderson  ;  to 
which  is  added,  A  Letter  of  Bishop  Covin  on  the  Validity  of  the  Orders 
of  the  Foreign  Reformed  Churches,  with  Introductory  Remarks  by  William 
Goode,  M.A. 

The  Pictorial  Edition  of  Shakspere.  William  Shakspere,  a  Biography. 
Part  VI 1. 

A  Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various 
Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World.  Illustrated 
with  Maps.  By  J.  R.  M‘Culloch,  Esq.  2  vols. 

The  Pictorial  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  being 
a  History  of  the  People  as  well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  By  George  L.  Craik 
and  C.  Macfarlane.  Vol.  III.  1792  to  1802. 

Text  Book  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  H.  I.  Gieseler.  Translated 
from  Third  German  Edition  by  Francis  Cunningham.  3  vols. 

The  Popular  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural  Science,  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
Horology,  and  Astronomy.  By  W.  B.  Carpenter,  M.D. 

Sea  Sermons  ;  or  Plain  Addresses  intended  for  Public  Worship  on  Board 
of  Merchant  Vessels.  By  Rev.  Richard  Marks. 

History  of  the  Hawaiian,  or  Sandwich  Islands.  By  James  Jackson  Jarves, 
Member  of  American  Oriental  Society. 

The  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature.  By  John  Kitto,  Editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible.  Part  II. 

Arts,  Antiquities,  and  Chronology  of  Ancient  Egypt,  from  Observations 
in  1839.  By  George  11.  Wathen,  Architect,  with  Illustrations. 

Original  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary  Men  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth, 
and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellisk,  F.R.S. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  containing  a  Copious  and  Systematic  Development 
of  the  Etymology  and  Punctuation  of  that  Language.  By  Samuel  Ransom. 

The  Last  Days — their  near  approach  and  perilous  character.  By  the 
Author  of*  The  Downfall  of  Popery.* 

Progressive  Education  ;  or  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Necker  de  Saussure.  Vol.  III.  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  Life  of  Woman. 

Letters  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  illustrating  Life  and  Manners  in  the 
West  Indies. 

The  People’s  Music  Book.  By  James  Turle,  Organist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Edward  Taylor,  Gresham  Professor  of  Music.  Part  I. 

Essay  on  Baptism,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Doctrines  of  the  Nicene 
Church,  on  which  Puseyism  is  built.  By  Thomas  Clarkson. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Accordance  of  War  with  the  Principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Philosophical  Reasoning  by  which  it  is 
defended,  with  Observations  on  some  of  its  causes  and  eftects. 
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extract,  ib. ;  fallacy  of  its  arguments, 
462 ;  conduct  towards  the  League, 
463 ;  vehement  language  of  the 
League,  464  ;  character  of  the  League,  | 
466 ;  character  of  Cobden,  467  ;  Sir  R.  ' 
Peel,  468 ;  monopoly,  469  ;  Sir  R.  Peel’s  j 
assault  of  Mr.  Cobden,  470  ;  impos¬ 
sibility  of  suppressing  the  League. 
471;  conduct  of  the  premier,  472; 
money  spent  by  the  League,  extracts, 
474 ;  women  of  Manchester,  476 ; 
false  charge  of  the  Quarterly,  477 ; 
the  Russell  magistrates,  478  ;  Lord 
Brougham,  479  ;  his  attack  on  Mr. 
Bayley,  482 ;  affecting  state  of  the 
country,  483 

Anti-Slavery  Cause,  present  state  of 
the,  publications  on,  673 ;  present 
aspect  of  the  question,  ih. ;  sketch  of 
anti-slavery  movements,  674,  et  seq. ; 
London  Anti-slavery  &)ciety,  678; 
L^nited  States,  679  ;  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  i A. ;  re¬ 
sults,  681 ;  slave  population,  ib. ;  The 
Slave  Trade,  682 ;  Spanish  slave  code, 
extracts,  ib. ;  Southern  States  of 
America,  extracts,  687 ;  /ree  popula¬ 
tion,  education,  689  ;  approaching 
anti-slavery  convention,  extract,  ib. 

Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  Bishop  of 
London,  works  by,  241 ;  importance  ! 
of  a  correct  understanding  of  theo-  ! 
logical  terms,  ib. ;  the  term  “  church,”  | 
242 ;  constitution  of  a  church,  243 ;  j 
catholic  church,  244 ;  authority  of  the 
church,  245 ;  protestant  principle, 
246 ;  independence  of  the  mind,  247  ; 
priesthood  and  apostolical  succession, 
248  ;  Bishop  of  London’s  charge,  250; 
his  inconsistencies,  ib. ;  extract  from 
Dr.  Whately,  251 ;  claims  of  the 
clergy,  252  ;  baptismal  regeneration, 
extracts,  254 ;  ceremonial  observances, 
extracts,  256;  formalities  hostile  to 
religion,  258;  inconsistency  of  Dr. 
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Whately,  259  ;  uselessness  of  esta¬ 
blished  churches,  260 

Aristophanes,  works  and  translations  ot’, 
260  ;  the  heathen  comedy,  ib. ;  come¬ 
dies  of  Aristophanes,  262  ;  tragedy 
and  drama,263 ;  character  of  the  works 
of  Aristophanes,  ib.;  bis  power  of 
travestie,  265 ;  misrepresentation  of 
Socrates,  266  ;  Athenian  Democracy, 
267  ;  Spartans  and  Athenians,  ex¬ 
tracts,  269  ;  aristocracy  of  Athens, 
extract,  271 ;  democracy  of  Athens, 
extract,  273 ;  notice  of  a  former  cri¬ 
tique,  276 ;  general  view  of  the 
works,  278 

Arnold,  Dr.  T.,  works  on  State  and 
Church,  361 ;  eminence  of  the  author, 
ib. ;  his  moral  theory  of  a  state,  ex¬ 
tracts,  362  ;  national  authority,  363 ; 
fallacy  of  his  reasoning,  364  ;  proper 
business  of  the  state,  368  ;  tendency 
of  the  church  to  persecution,  370; 
erroneous  assumptions,  371;  diffi¬ 
culties  of  reconciling  the  rights  of 
conscience  and  those  of  the  state, 
373;  improper  clmms  of  the  state, 
374  ;  sophistry  as  to  its  union  with 
the  church,  376 

Baillie,  Principal,  Letters  and  Journals 
of,  449 ;  sketch  of  the  author,  ib.  et 
scq.;  birth,  ib.;  enters  college,  ib.; 
Cameron,  450  ;  service-book,  extract, 
451;  hostilities,  452;  Baillie  in  the 
General  Assembly,  454  ;  Assembly  of 
Divines,  ib.;  his  return  to  Ixindon, 
455 ;  presbyterian  persecution,  ex¬ 
tract,  455 ;  feeling  of  the  Scotch  to¬ 
wards  Cromwell,  extract,  456  ;  con¬ 
duct  towards  Charles  II.,  458;  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  General  Assembly, 
extract,  459 ;  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  extract,  460;  eulogium  on 
the  work,  461 

Barrett,  A.,  Catholic  and  Evangelical 
principles,  357 

Baxter,  Portraits  of  Williams  and  Mof- 
fat,  594 
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for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know-  | 
ledge,  278  ;  importance  of  such  a  ' 
work,  279 ;  features  of  the  work,  ib. ; 
AbaihrtL  281  ;  AigutHoriy  282 ; 
jy Alembert^  286 ;  Alfred^  288 ;  com-  1 
mendation  of  the  work,  290 
llirrell,  K,  Memoir  of,  601  I 

Blackley,  Ile\.  W.,  Lectures  on  Mat-  | 
thew,  596  | 

Borrow,  G.,  The  Bible  in  Spain,  170;  | 
character  of  the  author’s  works,  ib. ;  ' 
voyage,  171  ;  boy  at  Mafra,  ib. ;  Con-  \ 
trabandists^  172  ;  druidical  altar,  173 ; 
gipsy  at  Badajoz,  extract,  174;  in¬ 
terview  with  Mendizabel,  177;  inter¬ 
view  with  Isturitz,  179 ;  revolution 
of  the  Granja,  180;  printing  of  the 
Scriptures,  183  ;  scene  at  Ovieda,  184  ; 
remarkable  deliverance,  186  ;  sale  of 
the  Scriptures  at  Madrid,  187 
Bremer,  Miss  F.,  The  Home,  translated 
by  Mary  Howitt,  720 
Brown,  Dr.  J.,  the  exclusive  Claims  of 
Puseyite  Episcopalians  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ministry  indefensible,  654  ;  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  new  school,  ib. ;  cor¬ 
rupt  tendency  of  the  system,  655  ; 
importance  of  the  dissenters,  656 ; 
apostolical  succession,  ib.;  requisite 
tests,  657  ;  scripture  doctrine  of  truth, 

659  ;  opposition  of  Puseyism  to  it, 

660  ;  ministry  in  Scripture  confined 
to  no  class  of  men,  661 ;  the  system  a 
fallacy,  662  ;  theory  of  ordination, 
663 ;  importance  of  adherence  to 
Scripture,  665  ;  apostolic  succession 
incapable  of  proof,  666  ;  testimony  of 
Jcrttme,  668  ;  testimony  of  Archbishop  i 
I'shcr,  671 ;  character  of  Dr.  Brown’s 
work,  672 

Buckingham,  J.  S.,  The  Eastern  and 
Western  States  of  America,  377  ;  cha¬ 
racter  and  design  of  the  work,  ex¬ 
tract,  ib. ;  kidnapping,  379  ;  court  of  \ 
errors,  morals  at  Boston,  381 ;  lum¬ 
ber  men,  382  ;  American  females, 
extract,  383 ;  state  of  Lowell,  ex¬ 
tracts,  ib. ;  American  tariff,  extract, 
386  ;  political  parties,  extracts,  387  ; 
commendation  of  the  work,  389 
Buyers,  Rev.  W.,  Christianity  in  the 
t^t,  119 

Calcott,  Lady  M.,  A  Scripture  Herbal, 
30 ;  character  and  death  of  the 
author,  ib. ;  authorities,  31  ;  import¬ 
ance  of  visiting  Palestine,  ib.;  en¬ 
gravings,  32 

Calderon,  Madame,  Life  in  Mexico,  642  ; 
sketch  of  Havana,  extract,  ib.;  General 
Santa  .4nmi,  644  ;  Manga  de  Clavo, 
645  ;  Mexico,  extracts,  ib. ;  singular 
visit,  647  ;  bull  fght,  648 ;  Mexican 
ladies,  extract,  649  ;  taking  the  veil. 


650;  marauding  banditti,  653;  judi¬ 
cial  functionary,  ib.;  pleasing  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  work,  654 

Campbell,  T.,  Esq.,  Frederick  the  Great, 
his  Court  and  Times,  vols.  iii.  and 
iv.,  630 ;  conduct  of  Frederick  to¬ 
wards  Poland,  ib. ;  sketch  of  Polish 
history,  631  ;  imperial  diplomacy, 
633;  Empress  Catherine,  ib.;  vile 
conduct  of  Frederick,  635  ;  his  irre¬ 
ligious  principles,  extracts,637  ;  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  work,  641 

Candlish,  Dr.  R.  S.,  Contributions  to¬ 
wards  the  Exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis,  566 ;  character  of  the 
book,  extract,  ib.;  spiritual  tact  or 
taste,  568 ;  the  inspired  cosmogony, 
570 ;  Hagar,  571 

Carpenter,  Dr.  L.,  Memoirs  of,  205; 
evil  of  the  personal  character  of  con¬ 
troversy,  ib. ;  importance  of  private 
biography,  ib. ;  sketch  of  Dr.  C., 
207,  et.  seq.;  birth,  ib.;  teacher  of 
the  young,  208  ;  student  of  theology, 
ib. ;  views  of  the  Trinity,  extract, 
209;  removal  to  Birmingham,  21 1  ; 
reception  of  diploma,  212;  residence 
at  Exeter,  213 ;  removal  to  Bristol, 
ib. ;  his  last  days,  extract,  214  ;  cha¬ 
racter,  216;  Unitarian  view  of  wor¬ 
ship,  218 

Chapman,  J.  M.,  Brief  memorials  of  de¬ 
parted  saints,  595 

Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  London  Ex¬ 
amined,  357 

Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Personal  recollec¬ 
tions,  290 ;  value  of  anti-biography, 
ib. ;  sketch  of  the  author,  291  et  seq. ; 
Norwich,  extracts,  ib. ;  death  of  her 
father,  293  ;  residence  in  Ireland, 
extract,  294 ;  origin  of  her  bigotry, 
295  ;  Dr.  Hamuton,  297  ;  popery, 
extract,  298  ;  catholic  emancipation, 
extracts,  299  ;  Millenarianism,  301  ; 
character  of  the  volume,  303 
Cheever,  Rev.  G.,  God’s  Hand  in 
America,  119 

Church  of  Scotland,  publications  on, 
121  ;  great  importance  of  present 
movements  in  Scotland,  ib. ;  non-in- 
trusionists  described,  123  ;  church  of 
Scotland,  ib.;  state  of  parties,  ib. ; 
church  of  Scotland’s  claim  of  right, 
124;  inconsistency  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
125 ;  leading  claims  of  the  non-in- 
tnisionists,  ib. ;  origin  of  their  claims, 
127  ;  first  book  of  discipline,  129  ; 
second  book  of  discipline,  ib. ;  settle¬ 
ment  of  1592,  130;  era  of  the  veto, 
131 ;  veto  law,  extract,  132 ;  Auch- 
terarder  case,  134  ;  Strathbogie,  135  ; 
spiritual  independence,  ib. ;  usage  of 
the  church,  137;  failure  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  government,  138  ;  cor- 
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respondence,  extracts^  140 ;  difficul-  i 
ties  of  the  non-intrusionists,  141  ;  I 
“  The  Claim,”  and  “  The  Memorial,” 
142;  duties  of  the  non-intrusionists  , 

1 44 ;  character  of  establishments,  146  ;  | 
Sir  James  Graham's  letter,  ib,  i 

Complete  Suffrage  Movement,  tracts  1 
on,  90  ;  Chartism,  ib. ;  origin  of  re-  j 
forms,  91;  tests  to  which  subjected,  j 
92  ;  representation  as  the  basis  of  go-  I 
vernment,  93 ;  doctrine  of  complete 
suffrage,  95 ;  origin  of  it  in  the  last  j 
century,  96  ;  reform  bill,  98  ;  people’s  I 
charter,  ib. ;  repeal  of  the  Corn 
I.aws,  99  ;  Joseph  Sturge,  100  ; 
meeting  at  Manchester,  102  ;  decla¬ 
ration,  extrocf,  ib.;  Hirmingham Com¬ 
plete  Suffrage  Union,  104 ;  confer¬ 
ence,  105;  object  of  the  Union^  107; 
Mr.  Sharman’s  motion,  extract^  108  ; 
associations,  109  ;  importance  of  the 
subject.  111  ;  religion  and  politics, 
112  ;  importance  of  Christianity,  114 
Confessions  of  an  Apostate,  118 
Cottle,  J.,  Essays  on  Socinianism,  358 

D’Arblay,  Madame,  Diary  and  Letters 
of,  353 

D’Aubigne,  J.  11.  M.,  History  of  the 
Reformation,  vol.  ii.,  597 
Dax,  T.,  Letter  to  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
340  ;  outcry  against  the  law,  ib.  ; 
changes.  341 ;  imperfections  of  the 
law,  342  ;  documents  deficient  in  in¬ 
formation,  ib. ;  want  conciseness,  343  ;  | 
technicality,  excessive,  344  ;  proceed-  j 
ings  too  complex,  345 ;  division  of  ! 
tribunals  improper, /6.,*  intervals  too  i 
long,  346  ;  right  of  appeal  improper,  j 
347  ;  productive  of  expense  and  in- 
justiee,  348;  propositions  for  reform, 
ib. 

Dick,  Dr.  T.,  The  Christian  Philoso¬ 
pher,  eighth  edition,  718 
Dissenters,  conduct  of,  see  Government 
Education  Rill 

Dissenters’  Marriage  Acts,  389 ;  cha¬ 
racter  of  these  acts,  ib. ;  origin  of 
their  faults,  390 ;  sketch  of  the  acts, 
39 1  ;  objections  to  them,  392,  et  seq. ; 
expense  of  registering  chapels,  ib. ; 
improper  claims  in  order  to  registra¬ 
tion,  extract^  394 ;  demand  of  the 
registrar,  397  ;  limited  benefit  ac¬ 
cruing  from  a  licence,  401  ;  unequal 
conditions  respecting  the  place,  402  ; 
reasons  why  not  more  generally  acted 
on,  406  ;  change  among  dissenters  on 
the  subject,  407 

Ellis,  Mrs.,  The  Wives  of  England,  690 ; 
eminent  qualifications  of  the  author 
for  her  w’ork,  ib. ;  neglect  of  female 
education,  692  ;  importance  of  mar- 


^age,  693  ;  confidence  and  truths  694  ; 
analysis  and  commendation  of  the 
volume,  696 

Factories  Education  Rill,  publications 
on,  573  ;  character  of  the  times,  574 ; 
importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
history,  575;  Sir  James  Graham  and 
his  bill,  extract^  576 ;  interference  of 
government  with  education,  578  ;  Mr. 
Fox’s  pamphlet,  579 ;  Prussian  sys¬ 
tem,  581  ;  character  of  the  bill,  582  ; 
injury  inflicted  by  it  on  religion,  ex¬ 
tracts^  583 ;  Mr.  Dunn’s  pamphlet, 
i  587  ;  Mr.  Hare’s  Analytical  Digest, 
588 ;  Mr.  Raynes’s  .summanf  of  ob^ 
j  jections^  ib. ;  compulsory  character 
i  of  the  bill,  extract^  589  ;  Sir  R.  Peel’s 
former  objection  to  the  scheme,  592 ; 

•  protest  against  the  bill,  593 
Family  F’ssays,  699 
Ford,  Rev.  D.  E.,  Damascus,  117 

I  Geology  for  Reginners,  works  by '  Ri¬ 
chardson  and  others,  558 ;  value  of 
Mr.  R.’s  work,  ib. ;  definition  of  the 
science  disputed,  559  ;  fossil  concho- 
logij^  560  ;  fossil  botany,  561  ;  fossil 
animal  remains,  extracts,  562 ;  prac¬ 
tical  character  of  the  science,  ex¬ 
tract,  564  ;  character  of  Mr.  R.’s 
work,  ib. ;  importance  of  'geological 
lectures,  565  ;  modes  of  fossils,  ib. ; 
Sopwith’s  geological  mcxlels,  ib. 
Godkin,  Rev.  J.,  Apostolical  Chris¬ 
tianity,  414;  revival  of  Romanism, 
ib. ;  its  decline  on  the  Continent, 
415  ;  its  hold  on  Ireland,  416;  changes 
in  that  country,  417  ;  qualifications  of 
Mr.  G.  for  his  work,  418  ;  analysis  of 
the  work,  419;  mistakes  of  the  author, 
j  420;  Apostolical  succession,  421  ;  the 
i  Lord^s  Supper,  422  ;  transubstantia- 
tion,  423  ;  approval  of  the  work,  425 
Government  Education  Rill,  publica- 
j  tions  on,  697  ;  excited  state  of  the 
I  dissenting  community,  i5. ;  character 
'  of  the  movement,  698  ;  presentation 
of  petitions,  extract,  700 ;  Sir  J. 

I  Graham’s  speech,  extract,  702;  op- 
!  position  of  public  bodies  to  the  amend - 

:  ments,  extracts,  704  ;  congregational 

!  union,  ib. ;  deputies,  705  ;  Wesley ans, 
i  ib.;  Sunday-school  Union,  707  ;  mas¬ 
tership  of  the  schools,  708  ;  probable 
I  fate  of  the  measure,  ib. ;  Raptist 
union,.  709  ;  Dr.  Payne’s  pamplilct, 
i  extracts,  710;  church  and  state,  713  ; 
i  duties  of  the  country,  714 

I 

Halliwell,  J.  O.,  1’hc  Nursery  Rhymes 
of  England,  602 

I  Hannah,  Rev.  Dr.,  Memorials  of  Lesscy, 
1  357 
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Health  of  Towns,  an  examination 
M*Kinnon*8  bill,  219;  difficulties  of 
the  writer,  ib. ;  comparative  success, 
220  ;  character  of  the  witnesses  exam^ 
ined^  221 ;  absurdity  of  Mr.  M‘K.*8 
pretensions,  223  ;  statistical  facts, 
225  ;  consecration^  226 ;  spoliation  in- 
Jlicted  by  the  bil^  227  ;  importance  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  dissenters, 
228 

Hodgson,  Rev.  R.,  Wesleyan  Metho¬ 
dism  considered,  see  ^yesleyan  Me¬ 
thodism 

Homes  for  discharged  young  criminals, 
523  ;  usefulness  of  Vingtrinier,  ib. ; 
demoralizing  tendency  of  a  prison, 
ib. ;  efforts  to  reclaim  discharged  cri¬ 
minals,  524  ;  change  of  public  feeling, 

525  ;  protection  for  young  criminals, 

526  ;  penitentiary  systems,  529 ;  im¬ 
portance  of  introducing  the  system 
into  England,  ib. 

Horner,  L.,  Esq.,  Memoirs  and  Corres¬ 
pondence  of  Francis  Horner,  M.P., 
506  ;  interesting  character  of  the 
work,  ib. :  sketch  of  its  subject,  507, 
et  seq. ;  Edinburgh  Review,  extracts^ 
ib. ;  Brougham,  extracts^  510;  Earl 
Fitzwilliamy  512  ;  difficulties  of  the 
Addington  ministry,  extracts^  513  ; 
the  Pitt  ministry,  extract^  514;  whig 
ministry,  extracts^  ib.  •  union  of  par¬ 
ties,  extrarf,  516;  Whitbread f  517; 
Burdette  518;  Sir  S.  Romilly,  519; 
Jeremy  Bentham^  520 ;  decline  of  Mr. 
Horner’s  health,  extracts^  ib. ;  death 
and  character,  522 

Howitt,  Mary,  Translation  of  The 
Neighliours,  by  Bremer,  116 
Howitt,  Mary,  The  Home,  by  do.,  720 

- ,  W.,  Rural  and  Domestic  Life 

of  Germany,  327;  value  of  such  a 
work,  ib.;  first  impressions,  extract^ 
328  ;  Valley  of  Peter  ^  330  ;  out  of  door 
life,  extract^  331 ;  breaking  up  of  the 
ice,  332  ;  private  intercourse,  extract, 
333  ,  female  education,  335  ;  Uhland, 
336 ;  Hernhut,  338  ;  commendation 
of  the  work,  340 

Hussey,  Dr.  T.  J.,  Revised  Version  and 
Commentary  on  the  Bible,  721 

Infidelity,  Course  of  I.ectures  on,  1 1 7 
Intelligence,  Literary,  119,  239,  359, 
603,  723 

Is  it  Good,  or  is  it  Evil?  352 

Jay,  Rev,  W.,  Works  of,  vol.  v.,  352 
Jay,  W.,  War  and  Peace,  717 

Kelly,  Rev.  D.,  Sabbath  Evening  Read¬ 
ings,  117 

Kitto,  John,  Cyclopedia  of  Biblical 
Literature,  719 


Knight,  C.,  Library  Edition  of  Shaks- 
pere,  33 ;  duty  of  Christians  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  authors  like  Shakspere,  ib. ; 
objectionable  features  in  his  works, 

34 ;  folly  of  entirely  discarding  writers 
of  his  class,  35 ;  such  an  attempt 
renders  curiosity  more  intense,  36 ; 
are  read  by  stealth,  37  ;  leads  to  ex¬ 
cess,  38  ;  evils  of  artificial  ignorance 
are  great,  39 ;  objections  replied 
to,  41 ;  duties  of  parents  and  minis¬ 
ters,  42  ;  conduct  of  the  imagination, 

46  ;  qualifications  of  Mr.  Knight  as 
editor  of  Shakspere,  48 ;  text,  52 ; 
Stevenses  edition,  ib. ;  Collyer’s  edition, 
53;  merits  of  Mr.  Knight’s  edition,  54. 
Kohl,  J.  G.  Esq.,  Russia  and  the 
Russians  in  1842,  77  ;  great  value  of 
the  work,  ib. ;  Petersburg,  78;  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Russia,  79  ;  education,extract9, 
80;  servants,  extracts,  82;  Reading, 
84 ;  the  Butterweek,  extracts,  85  ;  the 
Greek  Church,  86 ;  Easier,  87  ;  in¬ 
toxication,  89. 

Lawrance,  Miss,  The  History  of  Wo¬ 
man  in  England,  548 ;  character  of 
Miss  L.’s  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of 
England,  ib. ;  origin  of  the  present 
work,  ib. ;  her  eminent  qualifications 
for  the  undertaking,  549  ;  Boadicea, 
ib. ;  Saxon  women,  551 ;  Ethelfleda, 
553  ;  Norman  invasion,  extract,  554  ; 
nuns  of  the  middle  ages,  555  ;  convent 
schools,  556  ;  future  volumes  antici¬ 
pated,  557 

Layman,  A,  The  Approaching  Down¬ 
fall  of  Popery,  355 

Leifchild,  Dr.  J.,  Original  Hymns 
adapted  to  general  worship  and  spe¬ 
cial  occasions,  229 ;  improvement  in 
congregational  psalmody,  ib.;  origin 
and  design  of  the  work,  230 ;  character 
of  its  execution,  t6. ;  Universal  praise, 
231 ;  commendation  of  the  volume, 
232 

London,  Bishop  of,  A  charge  delivered 
to  the  Clergy  of  London  ;  see  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin  and  Bishop  of 
London. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,  303 ;  Niebuhr’s  history,  ib. ; 
early  annals  of  Rome,  ib. ;  theory  of 
Niebuhr,  Perizonius,  and  Macaulay, 
extract.  304 ;  falsehood  in  history, 
306 ;  Horatius  Codes,  309  ;  Fifi/enw.v, 
310 ;  Defence  of  the  bridge,  ib.. 
Battle  of  Regilhis,  312;  Virginia, 
314;  character  of  the  work,  316. 
Macdonald,  J.,  A  Pastor’s  Memorial,  596 
M‘Culloch,  J.  R.,  Geographical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  598,  716 

I  M‘Gill,  Rev.  J.,  Enter  into  thy  Closet, 
I  717 
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Mannering,  Rev.  E.,  Christian  Happi- ' 
ness  considered,  117 
Manual  of  Devotion  for  individuals,  600 
Marks,  Rev.  R.,  Danger  and  Duty,  375 
Miller,  E.,  Voice  of  Christ  to  the 
Churches,  596 

Montgomery,  J.,  Poetical  Works  of 
Milton,  717 

Morris,  A.  J.,  Lectures  by,  601 
Morris,  Rev.  C.,  Funeral  Sermon  for 
Harry,  3.54 

Mulready,  W.,  edition  of  Goldsmith's 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  350 

Narrien,  J.,  Elements  of  Geometry,  598 
Newfoundland,  Works  on,  by  Bonny- 
castle  and  Jukes,  316;  discovery  of 
the  country,  ib.;  work  by  Bonny - 
castle  'most  original,  317  ;  early  mis¬ 
rule,  318;  changes  in  administration, 
319;  royal  charter,  320;  representa¬ 
tive  assembly,  ib. ;  popularity  of  the 
governor,  321  ;  trade  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  extracts^  322  ;  agriculture^  325  ; 
analysis  of  R.  Bonnycastle'swork,326 
No  Popery.  The  cry  examined,  352 

Paxton,  Dr.  G.,  Illustrations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  Geography,  602 
Phillips,  Rev.  E.  T.  M.,  Progressive 
Questioning  Book,  356 
Prize  Essays  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League,  232 ;  influence  of  the  Corn- 
law  on  the  agriculturists,  ib. ;  mode  of 
repealing  234  ;  leases,  extract^  263 ; 
sufferings  inflicted  on  labourers,  ex- 
tractSy  237 

Reed,  Rev.  Dr.,  The  Advancement  of 
Religion  the  Claim  of  the  Times, 
439  ;  character  of  the  ^ok,  ib. ;  ge¬ 
neral  feelings  as  to  the  importance  of 
advancing  religion,  440 ;  advances  of 
Puseyism,  441 ;  union  of  Indepen¬ 
dents  and  Baptists,  ib.;  their  position 
as  to  missions,  444 ;  Jamaica  and 
Africa,  446 ;  analysis  of  the  work,  448 
Riddle,  J.  E.,  Diamond  Latin-English 
Dictionary,  594 

Robinson,  Dr.  E.,  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
722 

Rogers,  J.,  Anti-Popery,  352 
Roman  Catholicism,  its  principles  and 
views,  works  on,  485 ;  Roman-ca¬ 
tholic  reaction,  ib. ;  sketch  of  J.  de 
Maistre,  ib.;  his  opm)8ition  to  infi¬ 
delity,  486  ;  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
487  ;  fallacy  of  his  argument,  489 ; 
unity  of  the  church,  extracty  490; 
indulgencesy  491  ;  auricular  confes¬ 
sion,  extracty  493;  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  extract,  495;  Anglican 
church,  extract,  497 ;  influence  of 
learning,  extract,  500 ;  liberty  of 


conscience,  extract,  501 ;  designs  of 
the  Pope,  503 ;  increasing  preva- 
.  lence  of  popery,  505 
Russell,  Dr.  D.,  on  the  Old  and  New  , 
Covenants,  718  ^ 

Russell,  Dr.  M.,  Polynesia,  353 
Russell,  Lord  John,  Correspondence  of 
John,  Fourth  Duke  of  Bedford,  55; 
state  of  parties  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  ib. ;  the 
Stuart  party,  ib. ;  rise  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  56 ;  the  new  ministry, 

57  ;  Earl  of  Bath  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  58 ;  Earl  of  Leicester  to 
the  same,  59  ;  Mr.  Grenville  to  the 
same,  ib. ;  letter  from  Mr.  Legge, 
60;  defeat  of  the  pretender,  61; 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the 
ministry,  extract,  ib. ;  naval  engage^ 
ment,  62  ;  value  of  the  work,  63 

Sabbath-School  lectures,  118 
Sabbath  Studies,  117 
Sigourney,  Mrs.,  Pleasant  Memories  of 
Pleasant  Lands,  596 

- - ^  Poems,  2  vols.,  600 

Smith,  Dr.  W.,  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Biography  and  Mytho- 
.  logy,  350 

Street,  Rev.  H.,  Leaves  from  Eusebius, 
356 

Taylor,  Dr.  W.  C.,  Popular  History  of 
British  India,  425;  seasonable  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  work,  ib. ;  sketch  of 
India,  427  ;  origin  of  British  connex¬ 
ion  with  India,  extract,  429;  East 
India  Company,  431 ;  Warren  Hast¬ 
ings,  ib. ;  attack  on  Scringapatam, 
434 ;  government  of  Ix)rd  Cornwallis, 
ib. ;  Lord  Minto,  435 ;  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  436;  Lord  W.  Bentinck, 
extract,  ib. ;  Lord  Auckland,  438 
Taylor,  IL,  Edwin  the  Fair,  409  ;  plan 
of  the  poem,  410;  l^eolf,  411  ;  Sea¬ 
shore  near  Hastings,  412  ;  Elgiva  and 
Edwin,  ib. ;  commendation  of  the 
work,  414 

Temple,  Rev.  E.,  Sermons  and  Memoir, 
355 

Tholuck,  Dr.  A.,  miscellaneous  writings 
of,  147  ;  German  collections  of  occa¬ 
sional  treatises,  ib. ;  eminence  of  Dr. 
T.,  149 ;  periodical  work  conducted 
by  him,  ib.;  analysis  of  the  volume, 
150,  et  seq. ;  evidences  of  Christianity, 
151;  Grotius,  152;  English  apolo- 

?;ists  of  the  seventeenth  century,  154 ; 
A)cke,  ib.;  Paley,  155;  Butler,  156  ; 
French  apologists,  ib. ;  German  apo¬ 
logists,  157  ;  Leibnitz,  ib. ;  etymology 
of  the  word  Jehovah,  extracts,  159; 
revolution  in  German  theology,  161  ; 
theologians,  162;  Wolfian  philosophy, 
163;  diffusion  of  the  writings  of 
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English  deists,  165 ;  the  Voltaire 
school,  ib, ;  infidelity  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  ih, ;  Semler,  extract,  166 ; 
satisfaction  vith  the  work,  169 

Todd,  Dr.  J.  H.,  an  apology  for  the 
Lollard  Doctrines,  and  the  Last  Age 
of  the  Church*,  see  the  Wycliffe 
Manuscripts 

,  Truman,  Joseph,  the  Great  Propitia¬ 
tion,  354 

Vaughan,  Rev.  H.,  Memoir  and  Re¬ 
mains  of,  357 

Vaughan,  Dr.  R.,  The  Modem  Pulpit 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  Society,  189 ; 
recent  attention  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  ib,;  analysis  of  the  volume,  ib., 
et  »eq. ;  difficulty  of  the  subject,  ib. ; 
independence  of  the  work,  190 ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  society  on  the  pulpit,  191 ; 
adaptation  of  the  pulpit  to  changes  of 
society,  ib. ;  origin  of  preaching,  192  ; 
importance  of  the  \  ulpit  to  the  work¬ 
ing  classes,  193  ;  rem^ies  for  existing 
evils,  194;  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
popular  understanding,  195;  qualifi¬ 
cations  essential  to  the  ministry,  197  ; 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  intel¬ 
lect,  ib. ;  science  of  general  teaching, 
198 ;  manner  in  the  pulpit,  199 ;  de~ 
ficiency  of  the  pulpit,  201  ;  the  pulpit 
and  the  higher  classes,  extract,  ib. ; 
the  pulpit  in  relation  to  the  past,  202 ; 
suggestions  as  to  the  improvement  of 
the  pulpit,  203 

Vinet,  Professor,  Work  on  Church  and 
State,  605  ;  rapid  progress  of  the 
question,  U). ;  feelings  of  the  mem- 
^rs  of  establishments,  606  ;  Scottish 
establishment,  607  ;  Puseyite  faction, 
608  ;  Oxford  Tracts,  extracts,  609  ; 
State  protection  and  interference,  ex¬ 
tracts,  611;  Times,  extract,  615; 
character  and  analysis  of  Vinet’s 
work,  616 ;  Has  not  the  Church,  need 
of  the  State  f  617  ;  Has  not  the  State 
need  of  the  Church  f  623  ;  importance 
of  preparation  for  change,  625  ;  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  English  translation 
of  the  work,  629 

Wesleyan  Methodism,  its  position  and 
policy,  64  ;  controversies  of  the  times. 


ib. ;  origin  of  Wesleyan  tracts  for  the 
times,  65  ;  Mr.  Wesley’s  ecclesiastical 
views,  66  ;  Wesleyans  not  dissenters, 
extracts,  67  ;  ministerial  orders,  68  ; 
extraordinary  claims,  69 ;  serious  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Conference,  70  ;  Mr. 
Hodgson's  appeal,  75 ;  importance  of 
the  movement,  76 

Whately,  Archbishop,  The  Kingdom 
of  Christ  delineated ;  see  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin  and  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don 

Wilkinson,  H.  W.,  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  W, 
Wilkinson,  530 ;  sketch  of  Mr.  W.'s 
life,  ib.,  et  seq. ;  Bartholomew  church, 
extracts,  532 ;  theological  views,  533  ; 
death,  ib, ;  character,  534 ;  searching 
the  scriptures,  535 ;  author’s  mis¬ 
representations  of  dissenters,  536  ; 
evils  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
evangelical  clergymen,  538 

Winslow,  Rev.  O.,  Eminent  Holiness 
essential  to  an  efficient  ministry,  595 

Wycliffe  Manuscripts,  the,  1 ;  MS.  of 
Wycliffe  in  Trinity  College,  ib. ;  ac¬ 
counts  furnished  by  Drs.  Todd  and 
Vaughan,  extracts,  2  ;  erroneous 
statements  of  Dr.  T.,  3;  objections 
to  his  view,  4  ;  inconsistency  of  the 
work  with  WyclifiTs  known  senti¬ 
ments,  6  ;  character  of  the  Lollard 
controversy,  12  ;  Wycliffe's  Last  Age 
of  the  Church,  13 ;  complaints  against 
Dr.  T.,  ib. ;  his  unchristian  temper, 
14;  extract  from  Dr.  Groneman,  15; 
misrepresentation  of  Dr.  Vaughan, 
17 ;  Letter  of  Dr,  Vaughan  to  the 
British  Magazine,  19 ;  Dr.  Todd's 
reply,  extracts,  24  ;  detraction  of  high 
church  writers,  28  ;  Dr.  Vaughan’s 
connexion  with  the  review  of  the 
works,  29 

Wylie,  Rev.  J.  A.,  The  Modern  Judea, 
Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom,  compared 
with  Ancient  Prophecy,  538  ;  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Land, 
ib. ;  Turkish  jealousy,  539;  character 
of  the  work,  ib. ;  social  condition  of 
Judea,  540  ;  present  condition  of 
Ammon,  extract,  544  ;  Moab  and 
Edom,  547  ;  interesting  character  of 
the  work,  548 
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